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PREFACE 


R W L n n 1S b0m n Be ' faSt in ' 87i) - His father > tl>e Rev. 
n' J ' L >,’ UD ’ w “ a Presbyterian minister; his mother, Sarah 
Kentoul, also sprang from Presbyterian stock. Behind botli his 
parents was a long line ol ministers, but on his father’s side there 
were fa rmers too. It was a family tradition that his great-grand- 
father had left die Church in Scotland and emigrated to Ireland 

ecause his congregation had objected to his wearing silver buckles 
on his shoes. So perhaps, like Robert’s father and Robert himself 
this ancestor was a remarkably good-looking man of sociable 

.ndepeXtman." * * ^.-grandson, an obstinately 

Robert was the second child in a family of seven. The eldest 
his sister Laura married Dr. R. M. Jones, who became Robert's 
schoolmaster; he was head of the Belfast Academical Institution 
wnere Robert was educated until he went to Queen’s College, of 
w hich, m spite of his abhorrent Irish Nationalism, he was made a 
t-itt.U. in 1947. They must have been proud of him to overlook 
his unswerving support of the Sinn Fein movement. 

In 1901 Robert Lynd migrated from Belfast to Manchester, to 
make a living with his pen, and there he was employed for some 
months on Hulton s paper, the Daily Dispatch. Then, like many 
a young journalist, he risked it and moved to London, sharing for 
some time the studio in Kensington of that North-Irish artist Paul 
Henry. F or several years he knew what it was to live on the edge 
of real poverty, undernourished and dependent for zest on thole 
convivial gatherings of struggling journalists and writers, when 
for a while life seems to go well without the wheels of encourage¬ 
ment. i hese hard years were not unimportant in widening his 
outlook on human nature, as similar contacts and companionship 

Samuel Johnson! 356 '‘ iS Prime faV ° U,ite am ° ng ° f letters > 

Lynd was to spend most of his imaginative energy and to earn 
his living by supplying what may be called a point of rest in the 
papers to which he contributed. With what relief in times of stress 
and furious controversy their readers used to turn to his friendly 
reflect 1 ve page! And some of his marked aptitudes might have 
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inclined him to dwelling exclusively upon the tranquillizing aspects 
of experience. But his response to rough-and-tumble acquaintance 
and his one deep political passion, love of Ireland and devotion 
to the cause of Irish independence, preserved him from looking at 
the world too exclusively from a literary window. The charm of 
charity and die irony of patience were never absent from his por¬ 
traits of human beings, nor even from diose probing self-examina¬ 
tions he often smilingly invited us to share; but he responded also 
to scenes and manifestations of crude vitality. (See in this selection 
‘Galway of the Races’ or ‘The Battle of Footerloo,’ or that essay, 
more sympathetic than ironical, on the strenuousness of the life of 
‘The Betting Man.’) Mark, too, in his fine appreciation of‘Max’— 
‘What other writer,’ he says, ‘could drive respect and mockery 
tandem with the same delicate skill!’—that the one limitadon he 
notes as serious in that admired essayist is that ‘ the world he sees in 
the mirror of literature means more to Max Beerbohm than the 
world itself diat is mirrored. The only figure that attracts him 
greatly is die man who holds die mirror up. He does not look in 
his heart and write. He looks in the glass and writes. The parts 
of nature and art as Landor gave them will have to be reversed for 
Beerbohm’s epitaph.’ 

His first at all regular work as a contributor was for Jerome K. 
Jerome’s paper To-day. 

In September 1904 at a meeting of the Gaelic League in St. 
Andrew’s Hall at the back of Oxford Street, he first met his future 
wife Sylvia Dryhurst. She too was Irish, but from Dublin. 
She was nearly sixteen, and she was destined to become a well- 
known poet and journalist. They soon fell in love. This attachment 
and his growing absorption in the Gaelic movement pulled his life 
together. They were married in 1909. Meanwhile Mrs. Dry¬ 
hurst had prompted him to apply to the Daily News which was 
looking for a leader writer. It must be recalled that it was part of 
die Daily News tradition, which had employed Andrew Lang— 
how fruitfully those know who have read Lang’s half-forgotten 
delightful book Lost Leaders —to publish essays of fine literary 
quality. Backed by Mrs. J. R. Green, who was a friend to all 
expatriated Irish of rebellious persuasion, Robert Lynd was 
engaged by A. G. Gardiner as assistant literary editor in 1908. He 
was then twenty-nine. It was the first post he had had, and he kept 
it until 1947, when he was asked to abandon his editing but to 
remain as a contributor of a weekly essay. 
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Soon after this appointment lie was also contributing essays and 
reviews to the Nation under the editorship of Massingham. And 
when in April 1913 the New Statesman was started he wrote also 
for it occasionally under his own name. Later on it was in the 
New Statesman and over the initials ‘Y. Y.’ that the bulk of his 
work appeared. Those weekly essays became one of the most 
valued features of the paper, and perhaps the most unvaryingly 
excellent of its regular features. From time to time they were 
collected in small volumes and published by Methuen. These won 
him a place alongside of Belloc, Chesterton, and E. V. Lucas among 
contemporary masters of the short essay. The titles of these books 
are to be found in the list of his works which follows this selection. 
His larger books, Ireland a Nation, 1919, Old and New Masters, 
1919, The Art of Letters , 1920, and Dr. Johnson and Company, 1927^ 
have been also laid under contribution for this volume, and the last 
has, I think judiciously, been included complete. 

I know no better or more entertaining book on Johnson and 
his friends, either for those who are barely acquainted with him or 
for readers well up in Johnsonian literature. It is a tribute in 
which admiration and affection never disturb the scales of judgment, 
and it is as light as it is often profound. To estimate Boswell 
justly is harder, of course, than to appreciate Johnson. Since 
Robert Lynd w'rote we have had floods of intimately revealing 
information about Boswell, yet the recently published Boswell 
diaries and papers leave Lynd’s reading of his character undis¬ 
turbed. It is now only the more necessary to be reminded, as he 
reminds us, that we shall only half understand Boswell if we do not 
realize that he, as well as Johnson, was in a great measure a pious 
man. ‘He enjoyed going to St. Clement Danes Church with 
Johnson no less than sitting late with him over a bottle of port at 
the Mitre. . . . Had Johnson not been a pious man, it is certain 
that Boswell would never had held him in the same reverence. 
They were both pious men even to the point of conventional 
orthodoxy. ... It was because Johnson knew that Boswell 
shared his faith that, when writing a letter introducing him to John 
Wesley, he used the expression: ‘I think it very much to be wished 
that worthy and religious men should be acquainted with each 
other. There is something comical in the coupling of John 
Wesley and Boswell as ‘worthy and religious men.’ Superficially, 
the combination is ridiculous. If Johnson had not had the genius 
of humanity to regard it as natural, however, he would have been 
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less than Johnson.’ Now that last comment is an instance of the 
fineness of Lynd’s instinct in judging human nature. He knew that 
only a strong man like Johnson measures correctly that broken 

strength we call the weakness of man. 

Of Lynd’s feeling for Ireland it has only been possible to give a 
few examples; while the difficulty of selecting the best of his short 
essays for a strictly limited space is wellnigh insuperable. Those 
who have read or’possess several of those small volumes in which 
‘Y. Y.’s’ were collected, may well complain that this one and that 
(favourites of theirs) have been omitted, for where a general level is 
high, selection must be arbitrary: I myself regret the absence of 
not a few. Among those is ‘ Y. Y.’s’ ‘The Mad Martian,’ in which 
an astronomer on Mars, where it was held that the earth, ov/ing 
jo its more propitious distance from the sun, must be a para¬ 
dise bright as it looked, invents an enormous telescope enabling 
him to watch life upon this planet. Mars itself was, we are told, 
‘divided into a number of continents, empires, and nations, each of 
which is ready at a moment’s notice to fly at the throat of its neigh¬ 
bour for reasons that the historians of succeeding generations try 
in vain to explain. Some thousands of years ago a great statesman 
appeared among them who taught them that war was an evil, and the 
onlv war worth enjoying was a war to end war. Since then, it has 
been a matter of faith with them that every war must be a war to 
end war.’ (They had several every century.) ‘At the end of 
every war to end war, it is invariably discovered that the war has 
not been ended after all. Hence, it is always necessary to have 
another one, and it seems likely that this necessity will continue 
until the various groups of Martians have exterminated each other.’ 
Whether that will be a misfortune or a blessing for the universe 
nobody knows. ... ‘ It is not entirely unreasonable to suppose 
that the Martians enjoy fighting for its own sake. Yet if you 
thought they were either cynics or hypocrites you would be 
mistaken. On the contrary, they are more or less honest men of 
rather limited intelligence who live permanently in the illusion that 
the problems of Mars can be solved once and for all in their own 
time.’ On Mars ‘nearly everybody is trying to make everybody 
else do something that he does not want to do.’ But they believe 
that on earth where they perhaps will be transported after death 
perfection exists. Therefore when the old Martian astronomer, 
after staring at us a long time, rushed into the streets crying ‘It’s 
just like Mars, only worse,’ an indignant crowd, ‘appalled by the 
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blaspaeiny burst into his house and smashed his telescooi? to ni > 
and the authorities locked him up as a madman For ^ L T' 
worst Martian is an idealist a, heart and U ou^ed by su * 

as Mare.' 131 * “ ythin ® elsC in 1,16 uni '’erse quite so mad 

ve j y seldom inclined towards Swiftian satire: he was the 
gentlest and least arrogant of men. 

Although, as the reader of these essays will observe it is some 

fern W In e ,f my eXCU n a S °e r failingS dut lle most deftly exposes 
hem. In the essay called ‘Excellent' prompted by that exclama 

wlXhbTo’ln° fS ,“ W ’ S a P ro f os of die American dump of t 9 2 9 

States he U \r r th ,' C S ° mUC ‘ miSery t0 t,le P eo P le of the United 

to Iook H n, fh CU K • 3 m °a te r derly that comm on tendency in men 

confest’ Y Y ? ° ° f “ lamities befa,lin g others/‘I am, I 

onfess , Y. Y. writes, a confirmed believer in blessings in di-- 

guise. I prefer them undisguised when I myself happen^o be the 
p rson blessed ; in tact, I can scarcely recognize a blessing in dis¬ 
guise except when it is bestowed on somebody else.’ Devastating 

great l 7 1,Idness als0 15 . his reminder in another essay ‘ that even h 

dirougl^the'headd ' 6 ^ “ is better they shou,d «*«*■■ 

reealr Pr ° SC , ‘ S “ S pictorial best reminiscence, especially in 
recalling early memories (see that charming essay called 'Horses’) 

or in recording his observation of birds. Robert Lynd possessed the 

power of citing in his readers a mood of personal sympathy and 

best ! nd hn 0 w’ u 6Ver S Subiect > 50 dmt even when not at liis 

fin?hni r V Lynd , Un r derSt °? d We “ dlat the art of the essayist is to 
day interests into the gardens of fancy and thought. } 

Desmond MacCarthy. 
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PART ONE 


IRISH 


AND ENGLISH 




COMMON SENSE ABOUT LITTLE NATIONS 

(1918) 

ie war all the books were full of talk about the 
small nations. And by a small nation most people meant not a 
nation of diminished area so much as a nation of diminished liber- 

t ^ S * i_ ^ le * r “ st ^ le ^ tl ^ e nations included not only Belgium 
which is hardly bigger than Ulster, but Poland, which is one of the 
largest countries in Europe. They idealized subject peoples in the 
mass. They felt they were engaged in a crusade, and they had for 
every oppressed nation somediing of die same feeling that die old 
Crusaders had for the Holy Sepulchre. The small nations shone 
in the reflected glory of the ideal of the hour. People did not 
«cacdy ignore the greater nations such as England and France. 
But they did not glow about them in the same way as they glowed 
about Belgium and Serbia. One did not feel that the great nations 
stood in the same degree in need of one’s championship. They 
were strong enough to look after themselves—strong enough even 
to stand criticism. After Bottomley’s first strangled scream of ‘ To 
hell with Serbia! no Englishman would have dreamed of uttering 
a harsh word in public about Serbia, any more than a knight would 
have dreamed of belittling a lady whom he was rescuing from the 
clutches of an ogre. 1 o a knight every lady who had to be rescued 
was a fair lady. Later on, if he married her and settled down, he 
might discover that she was a shrew, and, following the fashion.of 
the time, might even claim the right to beat her. But in the 
jubilee of his chivalry tliere was no room for the harsh prose of 
realism. The English and French peoples hurried to the rescue of 
Belgium in just such a temper of romantic chivalry. Never in 
history had the small nations been set on such a pedestal. They 
were beautiful and spotless as the virtuous figures in an allegory. 
They were almost too good to be true except on Sunday. Ger¬ 
many through Bernhardi had said that weak nations have no right 
to exist, and that to become the prey of the stronger is their natural 
destiny. To many English and French people this seemed to be 
the accursed lie that caused the war. 1 hey immediately pro¬ 
claimed the protection of the rights of small nations to be die chief 

3 
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constructive ideal for which they were fighting. Even the destruc¬ 
tion of Prussian militarism was but a means to this great end. Sir 
Edward Carson himself became a furious Nationalist—for Serbia. 
Herbert Fisher, not foreseeing that he would one day vote for the 
conscription of the manhood of a small nation without its consent, 
wrote an admirable pamphlet showing how glorious a contribution 
the small countries had made to the arts and civilization of Europe. 
The Times created a genuine sense of horror in the breasts of many 
people when it protested that England had excellent motives of self- 
interest for going into the war, and would have had to go in even if 
Belgium had not been invaded. The average Englishman felt 
that, so far as he individually was concerned, this was doubtful. 
He was roused to a passion of indignation against Germany, not by 
the potential wrongs of England but by the actual wrongs of Bel¬ 
gium. Then, as so often happens, the rescuer fell in love with the 
rescued. The chief event of the first year of the war, indeed, may 
be said to have been that Europe fell head over ears in love with the 
little nations, for which a few months before she had hardly cared 
a penny. 

This mood of romance was bound to lead to disillusion. Shaw 
had shocked the romantic by expressing his dislike of small nations 
as nuisances on the ground that they are a standing temptation to 
the great empires to come and steal them. Other people soon 
began to suspect the small nations of being nuisances, though for 
quite different reasons. First they discovered that Belgium was a 
nation not of angels but of human beings. That discovery came 
as a great blow. Sentimental people had not been prepared for the 
fact dtat the population of Belgium, like that of every other country 
in Europe, contained thieves, prostitutes, thimbleriggers, and 
dyspeptics, as well as pious, poetic, and good-natured men and 
women. Then there came queer tidings from Montenegro. Then 
Greece seemed to behave rather queerly. Then there was the Sinn 
Fein insurrection in Dublin. 1 hen the Georgians were knowm 
to be not only fighting nobly for the Allies in the army of Russia 
but to possess a pro-German party, like the Irish, and even to have 
a few of their extremists pleading their cause in Berlin. Then the 
Ukraine, having received a loan from France to defeat the Russian 
Revolution, threw' itself into the still more anti-revolutionary arms 
of Germany. Then the Poles, like the Georgians, were known to 
have a party that looked to Germany' for liberty as well as a party' 
that looked to the Allies Then Finland, fearing red ruin, 
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permitted itself to become practically the ally of Germany. It is 
hardly to be wondered at that many a sentimentalist who had under¬ 
gone a sudden conversion to the cause of small nations in the early 
days of the war began to wonder whether he had not, in the phrase 
of Lord Salisbury, backed die wrong horse. During the last few 
months, indeed, I have seen articles in various papers urging that 
the small nations have been one of the disappointments of the war. 
They have undoubtedly been a disappointment to the sentimen¬ 
talist who never took the trouble to understand their point of view 
and judged them only by the test whether they fell in with his. 
The sentimentalist is an egoist in disguise. He enjoys a sort of 
vanity of virtue. He is a despot of sounding words, and easily 
persuades himself that those who interfere with his plans are the 
enemies of God. His life is bound to be a continual disappoint¬ 
ment because he does not accept the conditions of human nature or 
realize that all human beings and all nations are fallible, and diat 
their policies and opinions fluctuate from day to day. He demands 
the flattery of assent, not an exchange of opinions among equals. 
He will himself be the first to turn and rend one of his beneficiaries 
who does not seem to be sufficiently grateful. Though he may not 
understand human nature, he has his share of it. 

Luckily, there is plenty of common sense and idealism as well as 
sentimentality in die modem democracy. And it is on common 
sense and idealism, not on sentimentality, that the future of the 
small nations depends. There is no need to pretend to ourselves 
that the small nations are nobler than the great nations. They are 
not. Russia and France and England have no need to feel gross 
and vulgar and self-seeking in comparison with Poland and Bel¬ 
gium and Ireland. They have been more successful, but not 
necessarily more prone to wickedness. If we rejoice to see 
Bohemia free from Austria, it is not because she is better than 
Austria, but because she is different from Austria. The small 
narions, like the great nations, have each of them a sufficient retinue 
of vices to justify a long and damning indictment. But each of 
them has also, assuredly, a sufficient core of virtue to justify the 
daring experiment of liberty. Some of them we may like; some of 
them we may dislike. Some may be given to vices to which we 
ourselves feel no inclination, and which therefore till us with 
peculiar loathing. The London clubman, for instance, never 
having been tempted to commit an agrarian crime, is firmly per¬ 
suaded that it is something far blacker than adultery or profiteering. 
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He has lived in circumstances in which it would have been unsafe 
to be a pro-German; he never asks himself whether, if he had been 
a Finn, he might not have found pro-Germanism a more tempting 
vice. In any case, if we are concerned for the liberty of the world 
we shall not ask a small nation to produce its good-conduct card or 
its political confession of faith before setting it free. To liberate 
a small nation simply because one approves of it is mere whimsi¬ 
cality. Nations, like human beings, must be made free, not in any 
arbitrariness of the affections but because the conscience of die 
modern world is revolted by the denial of freedom. Even though 
every small nation in Europe had taken the part of Germany in the 
present war—and, as a matter of fact, the great mass of the small 
nations from the Shannon to the Volga threw dieir weight into the 
scale on the side of the Allies—it would still be entitled to its free¬ 
dom, just as an individual voter is entitled to freedom, whether he 
voted Conservative, Liberal, or Labour at the last election. Presi¬ 
dent Wilson has said diat it is not enough to be just to the nations 
to which we wish to be just. We must be just even to the nations 
that irritate us and that we actively dislike. 

All that I have written is sufficiently obvious in logic. It is 
not, unfortunately, regarded as obvious in practical politics. In 
practical politics we are often guided by prejudice rather than 
reason, and an impatient phrase, such as ‘Beastly little nations!’ 
may carry more weight than a library of political philosophy. 
Hence it is vitally important that we should keep clear before us the 
true reasons for securing to every small nation the right to choose 
its own way of life. The fact that the Czechs—or some of them— 
have behaved well has no more to do with die case for the small 
nations than the fact diat the Finns—or some of diem—have be¬ 
haved badly. The case for die small nations is merely, as Emile 
Boutroux the philosopher pointed out at the beginning of the war, 
a logical development of the liberating principles of the French 
Revolution. Writing on die French theory of nationality, 
Boutroux dien said: ‘Basing its deductions on the Hellenic and 
Christian conception of human nature, the Declaration of 1789 had 
proclaimed, as also had America, that men are born free, and equal 
in their rights, and that they continue so. The French theory of 
nationality consists in extending to nations that which, in this 
maxim, is affirmed of individuals.’ Nations, in other words, have 
the same claim to freedom and equality as men have. This con¬ 
ception of nations as persons is the only possible alternative to the 
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theory of the Prussians, who ‘substitute hierarrbv in *u i f 
equality between nations, and posit I'S t ?' aCe . ° f 
whose mission it is to dominate the rest * * le , ad na J lon 

place and function in the universe ' The Pr ' 8 " u ** 

fa*, _, dnb zstJZSsz. 

nabon? 135 at 0ne tlm , e ° r anotller attracted most of the great 
nanons and many great and little men. Kipling was a prophet of 

head-nationalism, as surely as Bemhardi. The Peace wilf fail to 

bring peace to the world unless it results in the defeat not onlv of 

Prussia but this so enticing Prussian ideal. The Peace shoukl 

as President Wilson and Asquitli have again and again said be 

founded on the equal right of every nation, great and small to 

choose its own way of life and to contribute the gift of its own 

pecuhar genius unhampered to the common store of the world's 

civilization If we do not get this peace then we shall not get 

peace at all, but the seed-bed of future war. The seed of a great 

n!av ll may bC SOW " m 3 tiny swam P> and ^ seed °f a great war 
may be sown in a tiny nation. Hence it behoves us at least to be 

a raid to be unjust. That is the common-sense position with 
threcdonas^deahsm. “ d ^ " P° intS in d ' e 


GALWAY OF THE RACES 

Galway is a grey city set among abounding waters. It gives the 
pression at any rate, of a stony permanence that refuses to be 
destroyed though die tides of sea and river swirl about it and, as 
you cross the outer bridge, seem to be rushing through its foun¬ 
dations and gushing out of its walls. Historians of the old- 

!.nnT d L SOr . t r yOU Galwa y is not an Irish city. It is true 
enough that it first appears in the records after the Normans had 

ome to it with their energetic genius for towns and systems. But 

nothing remains of the Normans now save dust and stones. It was 

f " 7 * n c , . y W , r ° te U P on the western gate of this medieval 
itress of theirs die fantasric prayer: ‘From the fury of the 

tL. r? r e , rt i CS ’ . g °° d Lord > deliver us *’ ^ O’Flahcrties, or what 
Flaherties stand for, are its supreme distinction now. 

° f n ° t that the Irish have made Galway a positive expres¬ 
sion o{ their genius, an imaginative and symbolic city. Fortune 
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has seen to it that that was impossible. But I do mean to say that 
amid the solid ruins of this city, amid this scene of abandoned 
greatness, the Irish have found their most interesting encampment 
on a large scale. Galway is Irish in a sense in which Dublin and 
Belfast and Cork and Derry are not Irish but cosmopolitan. Its 
people, their speech, their dress, their swarthy complexions, their 
black hair, their eyes like blue flames, excite the imagination with 
curious surmises. Galway city—technically, it is only Galway 
town—is to die discoverer of Ireland somediing like what 
Chapman’s Homer was to Keats. It is a clue, a provocation, an 
enticement. 

Not that it has preserved itself inviolate from respectability and 
shoddy and the invasions of twentieth-century commonplaceness. 
There are plenty of dull shops in it, besides die older houses with 
the towering grey walls, severe in their ruins. The main street 
through which the creeping tram winds is, in spite of an occasional 
piece of surviving majesty, unimpressive enough. And I am sure 
that besides dull shops and dull streets Galway has its share of dull 
people. One hears a good deal of the petty social snobbishness 
that div ides the genteeler part of the inhabitants into rival clubs in 
which, as a local man put it to me, ‘twopence looks down on three- 
halfpence,’ after the manner of the civilized. 

Many travellers, I am afraid, are disappointed in Galway when 
they arrive and find it so full of houses one might see anywhere and 
people one might see anywhere. It does not meet one with the 
open-bosomed generosity that one had learned to expect from 
descriptions of it as an historic Spanish city with streets of courtly 
marble houses. It is a ‘wild, fierce, and most original town,’ said 
Thackeray; but, when you visit it, you find that it is wild, fierce, 
and original only in pieces, and those not the most immediately 
obvious pieces, and you have at first a feeling of disenchantment. 
You look round you again, eager to see those wonderful-looking 
people of whom Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall wrote: ‘The dark features 
and coal-black hair of the people indicate their Spanish descent; 
and they are, for the most part, so finely formed, so naturally grace¬ 
ful, that almost ever)' peasant girl might serve as a model for a 
sculptor.’ Ah, well; you turn your eyes to die wrinkled old 
woman who sits huddled in her shawl on the pavement by her 
basket of dulse and halfpenny oranges, and you see that she has 
very little hair of any sort at all, and that her figure is as graceful as 
the gnarled body of a tree. And the next woman vou meet is a 
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barefoot pedlar who tries to sell you cockles nr a c i r , 
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llW in deeper d r epd !- ° f d,s !PP ointment - Such is the penalty of 
hvmg m an age of realism. If one woman in a thousand is beauti- 

SSte-T m 3 °u Chann , els SOme dde of loveliness and colour, 
^When W I 6 "" ‘°. be §, ra , teful and to say that the world is good. 

anddie dlv h f Ga,Wa X' it Was the da y after a bank holiday 
and the day before the races. Our reception at the railway station 

that tf h J SUCh WaS ' kely l ° give stran g ers the impression 

his y f h 31 3 ' r Ud ’ fierce > and most ° ri g ina l town.’ 

cnZ h° f th ,° Se SCe ", eS ° f indisci P ,ine which are common in a 
countr y where the people are not allowed to make law and order 

or themselves, and therefore seem to look on law and order as a 
fordgn and superfluous thing. We got out of the train into a 
crowd where men were pushing hither and thither with the turmoil 
o cattle in a panic. To attempt to reach the luggage where it had 

r ° P il t( ? ed -° n t0 t le P latform was Hke thrusting one’s way into 
a football scrimmage. Tall wild men—self-constituted porters— 

battled over to it with sticks, and English visitors shoved towards it 

wth damnings and indignant faces. One of the tallest and wildest 

fill!/ "If n ™?" a S ed to °ur luggage out of the middle of the 
? ht » and, calling up an ally to take one of the bags, he set off ahead 
of us for the hotel where we intended to put up. 

At the door of the hotel stood a stout man in a cap, a sociable¬ 
looking man with a grey moustache, obviouslv the landlord. 

, Lr °. mbeannuighidh Dia dhuit,’ said I, as he nodded to us: 
teastuigheann seomra uainn.’ 

‘Eh?’ he said, bending his head forward and looking uncom¬ 
fortable;‘eh?’ & 

‘Teastuigheann seomra uainn,’ I repeated: ‘nach bhfuil Gaedhil^ 
agat?* ° 

His eyes shifted nervously, as though he would have liked to 
escape. 

I don t know much Irish,’ he muttered in an absent-minded 
way; and, looking down the hall, called: ‘Mary! The fact is,’ he 
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went on, ‘ I’m not sure—I never like to turn away a Gaelic Leaguer 
—it’s the week of the races, do you see, and we have to charge 
extra for the rooms. Mary!’ again; then to the men who were 
carrying ou^bags: ‘ Put those down a minute. We 11 see what can 

be done, Mr.-’ He raised his voice inquisitively to learn my 

name, ’i told him; then he went off to see what could he done. 
In a minute or two he came back and told us that if we were willing 
to pay something extra—I forget how much—we might send our 

bags upstairs. . T 

The hotel had not yet become a house of contusion. It was 

filling rapidly, however, mostly with muscular young men in caps, 
who w'ent upstairs into die dusty air of the dining-room and 
waited patiently, reading dusty old numbers of illustrated papers, 
till one of the girls in the house would bring in an overloaded tray 
of ham and eggs and fresh bread and jam and tea. Our luggage 
was taken up to one of a row of box-bedrooms arranged along a 
passage—boxes divided from each other by thin wooden parti¬ 
tions, and with doors that would only keep shut if you put a chair 
or a bag up against them. The bed was in need of clean sheets. 
The room gave the impression that a minimum of labour and of 
thought had been wasted upon its bareness. Probably it would 
not be in use, except during the time of the races, from one year’s 
end to die other. From the festal untidiness of bedroom and 
eating-room we soon escaped into the dusty streets—the dustiest in 
Ireland—with their sprinkling of hands-in-pockets expectant 
idlers. . . . 

St. Nicholas’s Church seemed the best place of refuge from the 
immediate century. Grey and stumpy, and aspiring to no beauty 
save that of age, crowned with a belfry capriciously set there like 
the final ornament on a child’s house of bricks, it looked like a little 
Tibet of challenge to the explorer approaching its ring of rubble 
wall. From inside the church came the sound of a harmonium. 
Not a sacred or even a sentimental sound, but the sound of a 
harmonium being used as a toy, or at least as a puzzle. Two little 
girls in wide-brimmed hats moved a yard or two away from the 
instrument self-consciously when we entered, and a small lively 
man, wrinkled and merrv-eyed like a sailor, ceased lifting mats and 
dusting pew’s and came over to us. Like other people, I often 
resent the insistent friendliness of sextons. But in St. Nicholas’s 
the sexton is a boon. Without Mm one w'ould miss a good many 
of the significances of die place. Not diat there is not a great deal 
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£^lic and accessible history in die stones of die building. ” IiTsp * 
tar as it is the mortuary of tile Trjbes, for instance, lie who mns 
may read. Everybody knows liow, soon after Galway was waHfed 

I2 7°k" W n!j et r lcd ^ b y a of exdu^e families 

aria came to be called after them the Gtv of die Tribes The I 

names of the tribes, Norr&ijjd Welsh and Saxon in origin for the, 
rhvme P ’ ^ ljnmorta,lzec * 1 ^ unmusical and unimaginative < 




A thy, Blake, Bodkin, Browne, Deane, Darcy, Lynch, 
Joyce, Kirwan, Martin, Morris, Sherrett, French. # 


Here in this bare old church is a house of monuments to tliese long 
since Inshized families. Them you can see your yourself, even 
without the presence of die sexton, with his running commentary 

of the antiquaries say.’ But, rich as they are, these are not the 
secret treasures of die church. > 

Of all the tombs which the sexton points out to the stranger, die 
most interesting to me are the flagged graves let into the floor, 
where the dead business men of a more bustling Galway are buried 

j 1 u 6 emblems dleir trade or of die Resurrection—scissors 
and boots and crowing cocks—carved on die stones. For most of 

these you have to look under die mats where, on Sundays, the feet 
ot the infrequent worshippers tread. Look at them closely for 
they are one of the vindications of Ireland. Politicians t^to 
persuade us that Belfast is the only part of Ireland where industry 
and commerce are natural. This is, of course, not true, as die 
visitor to historic Galway will soon discover. The enterprise, the 
spring-time vigour, of Belfast are splendid. But we must remem¬ 
ber that Belfast and the neighbouring part of Ulster are the only 
places in Ireland where enterprise and spring-time vigour were not 
suppressed by law. If Belfast linen had been put under die same 
penalties as Galway wool, we should have had no populous thriving 
Belfast to praise to-day. There is an idea abroad among diose who 
do not know Irish history, that the Gaelic Irishman is born widiout 
the virtues which enable a man to labour and to pay his ^Mls. So 
persistent has been the defamation of Ireland, indeed, that even 
since Mrs. Green has given us the facts, in her great study of the 
medieval civilization of Ireland, The Making of Ireland and its 
Undoing , people go on writing as though Ireland had never pro¬ 
duced a race of craftsmen and merchants of her own, but had been 
a mere precinct of religion and cattle-thieving except for the 
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r ^ iodustrfoUs invaders who setded behind die walls of her towns and 

beautiful and useful tljjpgs, to make the name of the country 
'• * kiiown k in ev^ry port of Etirope. . . . Well, die industry of the 
. . invaders %as soon sugprlssed, from London, too. But Mrs. 
U Green has proved very clearly that th^>ld Irishman and the new 
>»Irishman fell in an equal ruin in GaWa^and the other towns when 
m ‘the great imperial laws against worPkere put into operation. 

The one world-famous man whose bones lie in the Church of St. 
Nicholas was not an old Irishman, but a new Irishman, and his 
memory lives not because he was a great trader but because he slew 
his son. This was Mayor James Lynch Fitzstephen, a commercial 
prince of the fifteenth century, by whose labours trade and hos¬ 
pitality were greatly increased between Galway and Spain. He 
would probably have lived unknown to history if he himself had 
not made the voyage to Spain and brought back with him a young 
♦ Spanish gentleman, the son of one of his hosts, on a visit to Ireland. 
Lynch had a son of his own, impulsive and riotous. Between the 
latter and the Spaniard a jealous quarrel broke out about some 
woman, and it ended with young Lynch giving a stab to his rival, 
so that he died. He at once surrendered to justice, and his father 
was the magistrate who tried him and sentenced him to death, in 
spite of the prayers of the townspeople, who seem to have liked the 
young man well. Nor was this the whole of the elder’s iron 
riPueousness; for, when no one could be found in Galway to carry 
out the sentence, Lynch hanged the boy with his own hand. 

On the wall which encloses the churchyard, a stone marks the 
spot where this ancient piece of justice was done. It is aptly 
carved with a death’s-head and crossbones, and under these the 
motto: ‘Remember Deathe, Vaniti of Vaniti. And A1 Is But 
Vaniti.’ 


If you let the sexton take you up to the bell-tower and show you 
Galway and its streets from that height, you will as likely as not get 
the impression that you are looking out upon a city where the very 
houses are death’s-heads. Skulls of lofty mansions, the window- 
lessness'^of which gives an appearance as of empty eye sockets, line 
the streets in graveyard ruin. Other buildings lie in stony masses, 
like bones heaped and mixed together in an old tomb. No one 
who has not seen Galway from a height like this can realize to the 
full what an air the place has of a town awaiting a blessed resur¬ 
rection. Little of the grand life has been left here. Emptiness sits 
in the places of abundance. Tall and smokeless chimneys rise 
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r „3!f" We C3me d0 "' n fr ° m the ,ower ’ we went round some of the 

somelrihTT ’ PaS r many , a ? odern house with an old stone bearing 
tW, b !■ ° f arr ? S let lnto the wal1 over the door, and climbed 

die steps of an ancient broken castle, in which a man and a small boy 

v,ere busy among cases of type, setting up the pages of a weekly 

rr per - Bu -’ as l hav ^ said before > 1 do not want to give any 
one die impression that Galway is all dead. There are tobac- 

hook l, ShOP t and grocers and dra pers and public-houses, and a 

^ «n • - -penny ^ 

H f men and WOm T’ with their coats and sticks and baggage 
seemed every minute to be projected into the already overcrowded 

dining-sitting-room, widi the air of bewildered sheep. They sat 

broken ?} he disordered tables, where pieces of 
broken bread, knives, forks, spoons, empty unwashed glasses 

srains, botdes of sauces, and the remains of earlier meals gave the 

ST of a batde-field where hunger had been worsted, but not 
widioutcasualues. Pots of tea, bottles of stout, glasses of whisky 

hortle f h ) er i b °h deS ° f whlsk y. for the guest was decently given die 
foaves ° hel P hlmse,f —rashers of bacon, fragments of fowl, steaks, 

■ a i am ,~ dlsbeS ! rattled in on loaded trays as the new guests 
arrived, and at each of the tables and corners of tables a mumbled 
conversation would begin. 

In crowded hotels—at least in some parts of Ireland—die con¬ 
versation often begins m this muttering shyness. Here and there a 
loud voice rises courageously, from the first bite, but, as a rule 
people are too self-conscious — too conscious, rather, of the 
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presence of neighbours with a possible gift for satire to talk freely 
till their blood has been warmed. Even excited and angry argu¬ 
ments are carried on, with an infinity of facial expression and 
vesture, in the voices of conspirators. Thus, in an Irish hotel, a 
stranger often might well feel that he was in the midst of a plot' 
that each comer of the room was conspiring against^ him: for 
though every one resents the curiosity of his neighbour’s ears, his 
own eyes are continually darting glances of curiosity all round him. 
Solitary persons occasionally come and look through the door, and 
shy of so many eyes, slip quietly olT to the less dreadful discomfort 

of their bedrooms. 

For myself, I am always in these places wishing the floor would 
open and swallow me. ... It is an awful thing to go to bed at 
ten. But amid the murmuring plots of an hotel sitting-room it may 
be even a more trying ordeal to sit up. One had to fly somewhere 
out of that prison of constraint and low voices. Consequently, to 
bed—to bed in the little wooden box where the door would not 

keep shut. 

To bed, but not to sleep. Everywhere, as well as in the sitting- 
room, these mumbled conversations seemed to be going on, broken 
now and then by the voice of some confident fun-poking young 
man, a girl’s titter, and little bass growls of laughter. People 
stopped just outside one’s door and entered into conversations that 
seemed to last for hours. The clock struck, the clock struck again, 
and still the house was a house of subdued narratives, excited as a 
school that is going to break up the next day for the summer holi¬ 
days. As time wore on we would hear good-nights interchanged, 
and a last call of ‘See you in the morning,’ and the leap of heavy 
boots up the stairs, or their tramp along a corridor would be the 
preliminary to a lull. But new sturdy ghosts would arrive, and the 
conversations would go on. Gradually, towards the small hours, 
the good-nights increased in frequency, and with each of them one 
seemed to be let down another step towards silence. Where men 
mumbled before they now spoke in whispers. Soon the creaking 
of boards under huge boots became a startling interruption. It 
affected the imagination like the tramping of the warder past a 
corridor of prison cells—a tramping and banging to an end of 
silence. One ceased to hear the whi ^pers save as the fall and ebb of 
little, lulling waves. Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp. Door-bang. 
Again the little lulling waves, waves. Tramp, tramp, tramp, 
tramp. Door-bang. The little waves are lapping my face. 
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They are rising above my ears. The tide is nearly full. Tramp, 

tramp, tr Even Galway ghosts can keep me awake no 

longer. 

Next morning was filled with sun. It was one of those happy, 
gold mornings when the farmer’s daughter dresses in white. 
Galway rose to meet it in a garment of dust. Her streets, sabbatic- 
looking with all the principal shops closed, had none the less a 
certain keen vitality, as country people came in to view them 
before going to the races, and young racing enthusiasts ran about 
looking for a newsagent’s or a barber’s. Within a few minutes of 
the arrival of the Dublin train, there was hardly a paper to be had. 
Small energetic boys refused to sell you an Independent for a half¬ 
penny to-day. It was Galway’s one chance in the year of selling in 
the dearest market; and even the halfpenny paper was raised to a 
penny. Near the newsagent’s shop a barber’s pole slanted out over 
the pavement, and with a file of other bearded pards I went in to get 
shaved. 

Every chair in the place had already an occupant being violently 
ladiered or scraped in front of a mirror. The long bench against 
the wall was filled with young men, smoking and reading papers or 
yawning post-alcoholic yawns, and at the far end of the form, in 
contrast to us all, sat a peasant in a tam-o’-shanter, lean-faced, dark, 
wind-inured, with long hair pouring over his ears—a man from the 
Aran Islands, I think, in an ungainly grey homespun coat and 
yellowish-grey trousers—a man who, with his eagle nose and his 
thrust-out chin, had a curious look of Dante. As I sat waiting, I 
was especially fascinated by one of the five or six barbers who were 
performing their lightning labours with more energy than skill or 
gendeness on the faces of their patients. He was a stout, round 
man who, as he set to his work with his shirt-sleeves rolled high up, 
looked more like a blacksmidi than a barber. Or perhaps I should 
say like a butcher. Or perhaps a stableman. Possibly he did 
actually belong to one of these professions, and had only taken to 
barbering in order to meet an emergency. Anyhow, he used the 
soap-brush and the razor like a man who was playing a mischievous 
game rather than a professional. If he pushed the soap into a nose 
or eye or ear, he began to shake with cheerfulness: his puffy red 
cheeks, his big rough moustache, his comfortable stomach, all 
appeared to be sharing in some secret merriment. As for the 
razor, he used it as though he were currying a horse. He made one 
drag across the face from ear to chin, and anodier drag down die 
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throat, and after about four drags sponged oil the soap and the 
blood and said ‘ Fourpence, please! ’ with a genial twinkle, as though 
vou, being a sportsman, could feel no offence because of a few 
wounds contracted in honourable battle. One young man rose 
from the chair and looked in die mirror at the torn skin of his cheek 
and die blood pouring from a great gash in his chin. 

‘I ’ll remember you this day month, he said to the barber, as he 

wiped his face with a towel. 

‘What do you mean?’ said the jolly fat barber. 

‘I say I ’ll remember you this day month,’ repeated the other 
grimly. ‘You’ve left your mark, never fear.’ And he paid die 
barber what he owed him and probably a little more. 

‘No offence,’ said the barber gaily, pocketing the money; 
‘thank you, sir,’ and the young man went out. ‘Bloody fool!’ 
said die barber, looking round us with a laugh. 

I will confess that I did not laugh. My own turn had not arrived 
yet, and I dreaded to come under the razor of this good-humoured 
butcher as I would dread being charged down and mutilated by 
Cossacks. As a matter of fact, when my turn did come, and this 
particular barber said: ‘Next, please!’ invitingly, I was dishonest 
enough to look the other way while an impatient stable-boy 
unscrupulously dashed for the empty chair. I am afraid he was 
pachydermatous and did not suffer as he ought for his greed. 

Meanwhile a lean young barber at the other end ot the room was 
looking with dismay at the shaggy mane of the Aran man. 

‘Hair-cutting’s sixpence to-day,’ he said warningly, wishing 
probably neither to cut the islander's hair nor to let him in for the 
double prices of the day. 

The islander twisted his gloomy, beaked face into an ‘Eh?’ 

‘Hair-cutting’s sixpence to-day, ’repeated the barber in deliber¬ 
ate tones, as though speaking to a deaf man or to one who did not 


understand English. 

‘Sixpence?’ the other repeated, a puzzled and threatening look 
coming into his face; ‘go ahead,’ and he settled himself, a little 
offendedly, into his chair. 

After that, luckily before the stout barber had finished with his 
last victim, another chair was empty, and a little spry barber was 
apologizing to me and asking for the loan of my paper ‘just for a 
second,’ before beginning to shave me. He was an averagely good 
barber—as good as could be expected when one is being shaved, as 
it were, in a tumult. But when I got out into the air again I 
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Thinner and thinner became the population of the town as 
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holiday-makers with excited eyes, after shouting bargains widi the 
extemporized jarveys, leaped on the long chain of cars or scrambled 
into the brakes. The air was full of thrills. Aged paupers leaned 
against the railings of the Square gardens, twisted sticks propping 
them up or tucked under their arms, and watched the bold youths 
and the gay white maidens drive off, a multitudinous pilgrimage to a 
multitudinous paradise. My landlord, standing on a doorstep and 
making introductions like a master of ceremonies, looked out on 
the gaiety of it all, contented as a pigeon watching a river go by. 
He wasn’t going to the races himself, but all his family was 
going. 

‘ You ’re driving to the field, Mr. Lynd ? ’ he asked me. 

I told him we were. He nodded intelligence. ‘ I’d advise you, 
Mr. Lynd,’ he said in a kindly voice, ‘ to get a seat on one of them 
brakes. There’s less chance of accidents. A horse in a car 
would be more apt to stumble.’ 

One could certainly imagine the horses in the cars stumbling or 
bolting or playing any sort of wild destructive tricks in those 
exciting streets. Many by this time had made the circuit to and 
from the course several times already, and patterns of sweat were 
showing on their bodies under the harness, and the wind was 
roaring in a few broken specimens as in the throat of an old man. 
Our only chance of getting a car—for our landlord’s luxurious 
gloom was not to intimidate us—was to go and meet the vehicles 
as they came into the town. 

‘How much?’ a bristly chinned man in a white coat would ask 
an approaching driver, who would lean over, his face thrust forward 
greedily, and say: 

‘A half-crown apiece.’ 

‘Guess again,’ die man with the bristly chin would reply, his 
eyes wandering to the next car. 

‘I ’ll take you for two shillings,’ the driver would offer. 

‘I wish you may get it,’ says the man with the bristly chin, and 
turns to his haggling with the next carman. 

We got on the side of a car and began our rush for the field. 
We stopped to take other passengers up before long, and soon even 
the well of the car had a young man widi a briar-pipe sitting on it. 
Off -we dashed out of the town and up the long hill after all the 
horsed vehicles of Connacht, swaying and swinging past the stone 
walls of the fields and the grassy roadsides thick with a low rain of 
dust. Our speed was only limited by the speed of the car that went 
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wfnfH' J* W t f- 0L ! rgl0ry '° come 80 near !t °ur horse’s mouth 
would be wultin biting distance of the hindmost occupant of it 

If possible, we refrained from passing it—just kept the horse’s 

rnuzule boastfully threatening die dangling legs of some poor fehow 

who dare not take lus eyes off it even for a moment’s look at the 

anTfon N ° W k7 the "’ *,° be SUre ’ 3 motor " c ar would toot by, 
and following a bad example, we too would pass a less impetuous 

neighbour, but on the whole we followed the ancient fashion of 

politeness till we arrived at a gap in a wall which admitted us across 

a quarter of a mile of fields to die racecourse. 

The racecourse, with its grand-stand and its hurdles and banks 
and wal -jumps, lies, a crooked loop, on a hillside. It is a very 
beautiful world of grey and blue that you see from it—grey of 
S tone and gull and cloud, blue of sky and hillbound bay with the 
white island lighthouse rising among the waters. Going over die 
fields, one sees a long line of emptied cars along the sky-line 
returning to Galway by another route, and die clear air is full of the 
murmur of holiday—of bookmaker and fruit-seller and showman 
with coco-nut shies and Aunt Sallies. Some cars drive over the 
fields and take up dieir stand near die bookmakers opposite the 
wmning-post. Here high iron railings cage the democracy on one 
side of die course, while on die other side the grand-stand is full of 
the movement of fashion and field-glasses. About a hundred 
yards from this, at the bottom of a slope, the cheap lemonade sellers 
and mirth-providing showmen have pitched dieir tents, and 
between this and die course itself constant rivers of the aimless, die 
older men in tailcoats and wide-awakes, are wandering. The book¬ 
makers who have fixed up their stands like a thousand auctioneers 
m a clump near the railings draw all eyes and a good many 
pockets as die time for a race approaches. They are on the whole 
a serious and business-like-looking set of men. There are none of 
die comedian sort of bookmakers here such as I have seen on an 
English course. They do not, however, avoid checks in the pattern 
of their clothes, and they have, most of them, the air of men who 
take a materialistic and cunning view j^f li fe. 4 

Six to four against Marcella! four against Marcella,4*d 

r j t0 ° ne ^ one -’ rose A© ckfrqpur from them, like the barking V 
of dogs round a pond; and, as/n^lerk registered each innocent bet N 
tn his long ledger, the odds agpinst the favourite would come down, 
and the master-bookie woulc 
with a bit of chalk. ‘Five t 
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five to four against Marcella!’ he would drone monotonously, 

allowing himself no quirks of humour or fancy. 

One of the bookies, a big round-whiskered man with a crimson 
face, check trousers, a coachman’s broad black hat, and with a case 
of field-glasses slung round his shoulders, bawled the words 
apoplectically. Another, narrow of temples, dull of eye, with a 
fan of sallow nose intensifying die lean appearance of his solemn 
face, contrived to speak die words with almost no expression at all: 
he was more colourless than his dust-coat, much more so than his 
pale brown hat. Anodier, at once respectable and boozy-faced, 
with a pink flower in his velvet-collared coat, offered the odds 
sulkily but energetically from his fat mouth. And country boys 
moved in and out among them smilingly but withholdingly, having 
no florins to risk on blood horses. An occasional lady, masterful 
in a tweed hat and jacket, came forward and got a receipt for a bet, 
and die population of the town billiard-rooms nipped up by ones 
and twos and backed their own cunning against the cunning of the 
furtive-eyed bookies. When die horses came out and began 
cantering down die course with little swift trial thuds, the bookies 
raised their voices to a higher note and began shoudng feverishly 
like prophets. It was as though they were calling to the crowd to 

repent while diere was yet time. 

Out would come a jockey in a costume, half cherry-coloured 

and half blue, with an orange-peaked, chocolate-coloured cap, and 
would bolt down the course with head lowered on the back of a 
huge bay. The crowd began to rush to the railings and get com¬ 
manding positions, to look over hats and shoulders, to struggle into 
rifts in the human mass, to leap on to the few cars that had come up 
there, to fly from the bookies who clamoured like a lot of gulls as 

they offered a last chance of a bet. 

‘ Evens on Marcella! I ’ll take evens on Marcella! ’ they shouted, 
as though die end of the world might happen the next moment and 
it would be a good thing to have put money on Marcella before you 
died. Red, yellow, orange, blue, green, indigo, violet—purple, 
mauve, maroon, grey, black, white, brown—stars, stripes, bars—- 
jockeys in costumes of every colour and every pattern now flocked 
on to the course, looking like a school of circus boys, and, after 
a preliminary breather, ambled back up the hill with humped 
shoulders. Then, as grey-shawled women elbowed dieir way- 
forward to the railings and old men in tam-o’-shanters with smiles- 
Oll^dieir wrinkled faces made room for diem, die animals gathered 
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heat, ST&tll C ^ ted 3nd ChamPCd ^ tUmed ** 

a wavTte ted brok^** *?“ 3 SOUnd in 3 dream or lik ° 

3 J*} , th3t . , d broken - It was as though the world were filled 

suddenly with an intense silence, though now and then, as Marcella 
haped a bank with the grace of a hare, or Jumping Jehosaphat 
bundling in her wake, scrambled over a stone wall, you would hear 
grunt, a sort of stenographic soliloquy, coming 7 out under the 
field-glasses of some bookie, and buzzing arguments would beL 

kadinT e f? m 01 i'l g the C £°T d 35 t0 whether it was Marcella that las 
teadin after all, or whether it was Lame Duck, whose rider and 

Marcella s wore scarcely distinguishable colours. Ten thousand 

bned C h ng t0 ^ °/ u he stra S8 kn g line of horses that gal¬ 

loped the ups and downs of the long course, clearing crate and bank 

and green-branched hurdle, lessening in number I an oc^asional 

sole hj 1 lfcck deSPa,r 3I?d faM ° Ut ’ disa PP earin g from sight behind 
, lock >. COmin g into view again in a new and exciting order 

a royal line of gay colour and lovely movement. It was Lough 
a crowd intent like this upon thrilling events that a barefooted 
woman moved with a basket of fruit on her arm, offering plums for 

*£?‘P , VO,Ce , “naginable. She was sad-faced under her 

moving from indifferent face to indifferent face; ‘anny plums 
It was a note of sweet music in the buzzing atmosphere. It was 
usmess, but, like the selling of sweet lavender in the streets of 
London, ,t was business to a tune. ‘Anny plums?’ she almost 

whispered, as though it were possibly indecent—and it was_to 

suggest that a man might want to eat plums while the fate of Iris 
half-sovereign hung ,n the balance. Then she was out of sight in 
the Crowd But still, ever and anon, her ‘Anny plums?’ rang out 
hke a little muted bell. Then it was drowned in the rising growl of 
a crowd shouting the names of horses near the winning-post into 

crewTfn 1 S3y ° f ^ s P° rd "g minority of the 

is Trie n.ffl L e K Ve u ge GaIwa y man —at least, the Galway peasant 

name d s he f a d l by ^ f eXC, ! em 5 nts of a dash-past of horses whose 
names he has learned for the first time from a neighbour’s racing- 

card. He watches it critically as he might look at a neighbour's 

n o,,* He J eems ‘° bnn ? 1115 q uiet subliminal self, not his tumul¬ 
us surface self, to the contemplation of these steeplechasing 
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circus bovs. And it is no wonder, for, with the big cage of railings 
in front of him and a disappearing racecourse to right and to left of 
him, he can only follow a race in fragments. That is why so many 
of the crowd gradually get tired and dander down the slope towards 
die booths and stands of the uproarious showmen. 

Here tents had been set up with a two-days’ licence to sell liquor. 
Other stalls were heaped with halfpenny cakes with a snow of red 
and white caraway seeds on diem, rocks of vile yellow sweetstuff, 
penny packets of biscuits—such biscuits!—penny bottles of 
emonade, and all those other gaieties of die stomach which are only 
tolerated because they are associated with holiday. While we were 
standing at one of these places buying biscuits, a dirty-cheeked baby 
leaned over from the arms of a beggarwoman and held out a half- 
chewed pig’s foot towards the mouth of my companion. 

'Ah, ma’am,’ said the mother, with a proud smile, ‘he’s mad for 
mate; you could never tire him giving him mate. Tell the lady/ 
she said, giving him a hugging shake, ‘what a terror you are for 
mate, Michael.’ 

I confess to a certain squeamishness as I watched the baby nlthy- 
ing its mouth with that odious piece of carnality, but at the same 
time by an irresponsible association of memories die latter called up 
a summer day ten years before when on a 1 welfth of July holiday 
I had marched with the Belfast Orangemen (not as one of them, 
alas, but as a stranger!) out to the field of assembly, and there, amid 
the colours and excited din of loyalty, had seen a stall of trotters 
bearing the motto: ‘Liberty, Equality, and Pigs’ Feet.’ After 
that, I looked more tolerantly on die infant and the pig’s foot it was 
sucking. 

There were pitches of recreation as well as refreshment on the 
Galway racecourse. Painted wooden images of men rose in little 
companies in front of a screen of sacking and leered invitation at 
one, while viragoes with red faces, thick necks, and tousled lint- 
coloured hair screamed at all present to come and have a shy at the 
wooden figures, which collapsed at the hinged middle if struck hard 
with a ball between the eyes. If you have never seen a tinker 
woman scream, you can have no idea what a grotesque symbol of 
hubbub she makes. She begins by throwing her lawless head 
back, with her hands on her hips, and shouting ‘Ha! ha! ha!’—not 
as a laugh, but as three distinct heaven-splitting syllables—or hell- 
splitting, if you like, for it sounds like die mirth of the damned. 
‘Ha! ha! ha!’ she yells; ‘ha! ha 1 ha! Come on, come on, come on. 
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Come on, all you Galway blazers and sportsmen. Three shots a 
penny. A penny for three shots. Here you are, young gentle¬ 
man ! ’ she goes on, never lowering her voice, as a country boy takes 
three balls from her hand. ‘ Here you are. Three shots at the old 
man’s coco-nut. And mind the baby ! ’ 

One really has to underline the woman’s humour in order to give 
an impression of its hysterical shrillness. 

‘Ha! ha! ha! you ’re a divil at it! Ha! ha! you ’re a divil at it, 1 
she keeps yelling as the balls begin to fly. ‘One shot more, and a 
man’s down! And mind the baby! Ha! ha! you ’re a divil at it! 

Ha! ha! ha!' 

No doubt this pseudo-frenzy produces its effect. If you have 
from half a dozen to a dozen women and men howling at you in 
rivalry the information that you Te a divil at something or other, 
and appealing to you with wild cries to mind the baby, you can 
scarcely help being drawn into a little ring of excitement, and, once 
you are there, a terrific show-woman will as likely as not either 
blandish or shame you into trying to knock down her painted dolls 
and win her poisonous cigars. 

But there were odier games besides the various sorts of Aunt 
Sallies and the kindred coco-nut shies. There were card games and 
trick-o’-the-loop games, and there was the game in which you 
dirow rings at a stand full of walking-sticks and attempt to win one 
of the latter as a prize. 

The game around which the greatest crowd had gathered was one 
that I had never seen before. Here a man knelt on the grass a few 
yards from you, his face disguised in blackness and grins, his head 
stuck with feathers, like a cheap imitation of a Red Indian, and 
allowed you to throw things at him at two shots a penny. His 
friend, a dark-faced little fellow with a twinkling eye, in a peaked 
cap, took the money and gave you the balls to throw while he tried 
to keep too enthusiastic sportsmen from overstepping die mark. I 
do not think the balls in question were anydiing harder than rolled- 
up stockings, or that the game was more cruel than a pillow-fight. 
But I have seldom seen a game enjoyed more furiously. Two 
sportsmen were allowed to throw at a time, and it was the black 
man’s duty by dodging and ducking and catching the balls in his 
hands to prevent his face from being hit. The crowd, gathered up 
into the shape of a tortoise, swayed and swung round the com¬ 
batants and laughed uproariously as a blow just missed the feather- 
surrounded face. Occasionally the throwers, getting excited, 
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would run in over the mark and attempt to punish the man at close 
quarters. But the little smiling fellow in the peaked cap always 
brought them back in the best of humour with the phrase, Fair s 
fair,’and, as soon as either of the balls was out of play, he thrust it 
at someone in the crowd, saying: ‘ Come on, boys, come on. 
Keep the divilment going.’ 

He was the only showman in the place who was not shouting. 
As he stooped, picking up the balls, in the thick of the eager crowd, 
he seemed to be giving the impression that we were playing a secret 
game which might be stopped by the police at any moment. He 
contrived in this way, as he bounded about after the balls with 
constantly bubbling laughter, to make his innocent game as exciting 
as cock-fighting. He seldom winked up with a ‘Keep the divil¬ 
ment going!’ but some victim fell into his merry snare. 

Not far off, in a space between two tents, an old countryman in a 
faded high hat was die centre of a group of boys who seemed to be 
getting ballads out of him. Unfortunately, he was rather drunk, 
and they were beginning to be tipsy too, so that there was more 
handshaking than singing done. He sang to them mournfully 
in Irish, and they shook hands with him and with each other over 
that. He sang—or radier alternately moaned and skirled—a 
scarcely recognizable version of The Boys of Wzxford , and at the 
end of almost every line he had to stop to shake hands with the 
young fellows one after die other in an exaggeration of the country 
fashion. As soon as he had slobbered one song out of his scraggy 
and ulcerous face, a volley of demands for a dozen other songs 
showered down on him. One big, square-headed boy, with red 
hair and freckled face, remains in my mind with especial vividness, 
as he kept insisting with self-conscious awkwardness to the singer: 
‘Give us The Men of the JVest. Give us The Men of the West.’ 

I do not wish to give the impression, however, that Galway 
was a scene of much drinking on the day of the races. I never saw 
a soberer holiday crowd anywhere. Compared with a bank 
holiday crowd on Hampstead Heath, for instance, it was almost 
Sabbatarian in its decorousness. In Ireland, however, one drunk 
man is as conspicuous as a thousand sober ones. Drunk, he forgets 
his shyness; he asserts his individuality. But he is, comparatively 
speaking, a rare bird and an exception for all the show he makes. 
I stress this point because the next scene to which we moved on had 
another tipsy man for its central figure. 

He was a middle-aged farmer in a blue tailcoat and a bowler hat, 
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and a long reddish beard seemed to connect him with respectability. 

He was standing at one of the Aunt Sally pitches where sticks were 

used instead of balls to hurl at the figures, and when the showman, 

red-nosed and whitened like a clown, but in an ordinary bowler 

hat and blue suit, went in liis shirt-sleeves to collect die used sticks 

at the back of the stand, the farmer signalled to him with imperative 

good humour to remain where he was and become a living target. 

1 he showman got behind one of the figures and grimaced out 

provocattvdy. The farmer flung a stick at him; die head ducked 

and bobbed out, a second after, all smiles. The farmer went to 

the corner of the roped-in pitch and made faces and threatening 

gestures at the showman, who put his five fingers to his nose 

insultingly. Two sticks were swiftly and successively hurled 

from this point of vantage, the clown just escaping the second by 

die skin of his teedi—or radier by die skin of the tip of his ear. 

1 he farmer, highly delighted to have come so near his aim, bought 

some more sticks from the showman’s wife, who looked a litde 

uneasy and disinclined to give them to him, and he then began a 

new policy of lobbing them up into the air so that they might drop 

on the man at the other side of die figures. At diis the showman 

twisted his face into more exaggerated contortions than ever. 

Putting his thumbs into the arm-holes of his waistcoat and getting 

down into a sitting posture, he hopped in and out among the figures 

like a dancing dog. The farmer, with a childish laugh, stepped 

over the cord, and he, too, got into a sitting posture and hopped 

like a dancing dog towards his enemy, his coat-tails dragging on the 

grass. The showman hopped towards him, grinning, and put his 

hands above his ears like the horns of a cow and wagged them. 

The farmer, with a drunken imitation of the other’s grin, also gave 

himself a pair of horns or donkey’s ears—or whatever his hands 

were meant to represent—and wagged them. In this way, they 

hopped, one hop at a time, round and round each other, till the 

farmer took the showman’s hat off, as though he were doing a funny 

thing, and die showman took the farmer’s hat off, as diough he were 

doing a funnier thing still. After this, the farmer got excited, and 

it was time for the friends of both parties to step in and prevent a 
quarrel. 

When we came away they were both standing in the middle of a 
clutching crowd, the farmer gesticulating wildly and die showman 
parodying each excited gesture in an extravagant way that amused 
everybody but the farmer, who was certainly hard to please. 
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By this time most of the crowd were straggling back to various 
points beside the course in order to see the race for the Galway 
Plate, which is, I believe, the great race of the meeting. Priests in 
their rook-black garments moved among peasants in their grey 
tailcoats or white woollen jackets—bawneens, as they are called— 
and horsy men in leather gaiters hurried with whisky-bitten faces 
past slow-moving countrywomen in heavy grey and brown shawls. 
Ordinary people like you and me made for our places, a many- 
coloured mob in all sorts of overcoats and serges and tweeds and 
bowlers and straw hats and slouch hats and caps. We gathered in 
knots on every little prominence on the hillside, and got our fore¬ 
heads tight up against the high bars of the railings, or hung and 
hustled on the backs of those who had in good time seized the front 
places near where die bookies bellowed. Here men, women, and 
children now darted in every direction and cross-direction, like 
flies in the sun, one to lay a bet, another to whistle and push after 
a friend, another to get a place. The bookies were once more 
screaming like sea-gulls. The big round-whiskered man with the 
crimson face and the check trousers alone did not seem to have 
redoubled the vehemence and shrillness of his shouting. It was 
not for want of will, however. He was still apoplectically offering 
odds with a facial earnestness worthy of a better cause. He was 
redder than ever and, as he addressed the crowd, he kept clenching 
and swinging his fist in an angry gesture of helplessness. But, 
struggle as he might, he no longer brought forth a huge mountain 
of a voice as he had done earlier in the day. His ‘I ’ll take six to 
four! I Ml take six to four! ’ had dwindled into a little hoarse, husky, 
squeaking mouse. You saw it rather than heard it as it issued from 
that labouring, perspiring, check-breeched frame. ‘I Ml take six to 
four! I Ml take six to four!’ It was like a whisper, a death-bed 
saying, a strangled confession. No one, having seen the slow 
martyrdom of the man, could ever afterwards look on bookmaking 
as an idle trade. The other bookmakers, however, hurled a 
stormy sea of voices about us to make up for the soundlessness of 
this one. Beggars, slipping through the clamour and bustle, 
would beg you for a penny for the love of God, and fruit-sellers 
still sought a market for their plums and oranges with modest 
voices. One of the beggars in especial, a woman with Gorgon 
locks of iron-grey hair flaunting on a head that had once been black 
as night, made herself noticeable. Her shoulders covered with a 
brown Galway shawl, she had a hard though beautiful face and 
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manners as he pushed his way back past her insistent ‘I ask your 

wha? hV"c ^ "T 6 °. f God to hel P a poor woman.’ I do not know 
at , e grunted at her under his ill-tempered moustache but it 

brought the evil out in her face very markedly, and she began lo 
abuse him ,n many words I do not remembered many olers ! 

she noureH 1 l'.™** A VCry P ollution of a disordered mind that 
Side P T?C A as he Stood sheepishly and resentfully at the 

CrooJnfe an A da T Cd her i im ° himsdf and aaid nothing! 
: n ? „" g tWO , of he u r fin S ers > sh e put them into her mouth 
and cast a spittle at him with a gesture, cursing him turning a 

tributary stream of abuse on «the lady’ on tlie^/ and w!nd- 

!eee!r Shn f king T hat Seemed *° be either an accusation 
or a prophecy of grossly immoral conduct on the part of the 
young farmer. v 

, iAA d,e bookies making such a noise that you couldn’t 
have heard all that was going on unless you had had a thousand ears. 

f'T , SO > when the woman moved away from her victim, muttering 
ndshouungby turns, and came up against me, and asked me in a 
gentle voice for a penny, I consulted my safety and bought her 
silence. It only encouraged her, however. She began to praise 
my personal appearance loudly, in the most embarrassing way, and 

ton" AAr !° ? ra ’ Se the P ers °nal appearance of my companion 
i,°°: f* shneked out a most damaging comparison, on the score 
both of good looks and generosity, between the young farmer and 
his friend on the one hand and my companion and me on die other. 

confess I am as greedy of flattery as any man living, but this witch 
was not using the other man as a pedestal for me: she was using me 
as a knobby stick for the other man. I was rejoiced when the 
norses in the big race came out on the course and were the signal 
for a feverish uproar among the bookmakers, who were ravenous 
tor the last bets before the horses started. So many things were 
Oemg growled, shouted, whanged and husked at this time, that you 
could hear none of them distinctly at all: Amid the noise and 
sftock of the cavalcades of shouting, the crimson-faced man in the 
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check trousers could no longer be heard even as a whisper. He 
was now simply an inflammation and a death-rattle. 

I will not attempt to describe the race that followed, because it 
did not mean anything to me. There were about a dozen horses in 
it, and, as to which was which, before I would have been able to 
learn the marks and the jockey colours of half of them, the race 
could have been run twice over. The only way in which I have ever 
been able to get any plan or sense in a race is to back some one 
horse and to follow its fortunes single-mindedly till the winning- 
post is reached. It is only by doing this that I have ever been able 
to appreciate the logic as opposed to the aesthetics of horse-racing. 
As I was an observer, not a gambler, at the Galway races, I missed 
this interest. The race was to me simply like the bolting of a 
number of horses with curiously coloured boys on their backs. 

Ah, no. That is not quite true. I loved the beating of the 
ground under their hoofs as they swept past from the starting-place. 
I was excited enough a minute later, when one of the curiously 
coloured boys lost his seat and tumbled to thfe ground with a 
skelter of hoofs flying away from him. I was sick with alarm as 
half a dozen men ran out and gathered the boy up and half carried 
him, half helped him to limp, towards the grand-stand. ‘They 
say he ’s never sober,’ I heard a voice beside me commenting. 
‘He’s destroying himself with drink,’ said another contemptu¬ 
ously. ‘Divil the smarter jockey in Ireland,’ continued the 
chorus, ‘if he could keep oft' the drink.’ When the jockey had 
been taken into the enclosure and the gates shut after him, and we 
could turn our attention to the race again, his horse, rid of its 
burden, had dashed in front of its rivals, and was leading the way 
nobly. Whoop, it was over a fence, and galloping like a hare 
towards die next jump. One by one the others rose and fell in its 
wake, up and down like little dark, silent waves, and off at die 
gallop after their riderless leader. People began to jeer, to cheer. 
Was it going to finish the course by itself and come in first in die 
race? Another hurdle was leapt. Then, before it had galloped 
much farther, the horse seemed to question itself. It broke into a 
trot; it looked about it; it turned; it questioned the world. It 
began quietly to trot back in the direction from which it had come, 
till someone ran out, caught it by the bridle, and led it back to the 
stable. 

As for the other horses, they bounded past us diis time with a 
fiercer thunder, the race being twice round die course. It was then 
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a case of Amber Dick and Pollyoolley getting ahead of die rest and 
tugging tnrn by turn into the first place, like squalls overtaking each 

^hnt h , rOUgh sea - , ° r y° u mi ght compare Amber Dickfas he 

of P t0ngUe daning UP ** Strand * And y° u 

mi 0 ht think of Pollyoolley as sweeping after him remorselessly like 

d,w^ me rl at 15 u Ctt f r Ulan another * The one took his jumps, 
clawed up like a crab 5 die odier, sprawling. They were only the 

same in hanging on to each other’s breaths breathlessly, down die 

slopes, along the levels and up the hills. Then they disappeared 

w , / 3 COrn . erj a clum P of seven other horses rolling at their heels. 

-hen next diey came into view they were making straight for die 
winning-post and die excited elements of the crowd had poured 
like a sudden froth out of the enclosure, out of the strand, and over 
die bar to meet them. They were like an advance guard of ancient 
Bn tons rushing out wildly to challenge a Roman legion. They 
were shouting waving hats, standing on one foot, cramping up 
their bodies as though the straining of their sinews could give speed 
to their favourites. They had their arms in the air; they had their 
mouths open, yelling. One of them, a cane in one hand and a 
bowler in die other, had his arms stretched out to their full extent 
and beat a kind of frenzied time with them like the leader of an 
orchestra. If frogs exercised with dumb-bells, they might, I 
imagine, go through some of the same sawing, circling, and 
squatting movements as did this young man’s arms and body. 
Ihen suddenly his hat was flung high, and he was lashing the 
ground with his stick, as a shrill shout went up into the air and 
drove all the larks helter-skelter half a county away. It was a roar 
as from a relieved city. Amber Dick had won, and amid dis¬ 
consolate jockeys, sweating horses, and tempestuous friends, was 
mobbed, gravely pacing to his stable. 

Then began the rush to the bookmakers for payment of debts, 

and the hurry across the fields to where two dusty cavalcades of 

vehicles were preparing to take us back along either of the rocky 

roads to Galway at a considerable reduction on the fare for the 
outward journey. 

Car swung after car down the ruts in white clouds, and brake 
thundered slow thunder after brake, while ragged children stood in 
the ditches and cheered us as we went by. It would be in keeping 
with the traditional accounts of such occasions if I described die 
procession bolting down the road to Galway at breakneck speed, 
but it would not be true. The cars did not drive particularly fast 
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for Irish cars. They jolted along at an honest pace enough, and if 
any of the horses were apt to stumble, it must have been through 
weariness or age, not through reckless driving. 

We were in the advance guard of those who got back to the 
town. Most of the people seemed to be staying for the last race, 
and, if we hurried away, it was only because we loved food more 
and sport less than the vast majority of the men and women who 
went to the races on the hillside. When we got back to die hotel, 
a squinting woman with a handkerchief round her head and with a 
bulging wet sack lying on the ground at her feet was beginning a 
heated argument with the landlord. It seemed that she had sold a 
two-stone bag of cockles to an English visitor at the hotel, who, 
having indulged a little too freely in the wine of the country, had 
flushed into a generous mood and had bought the entire sack from 
her. This done, however, he had bumped precipitately up the 
stairs to bed, leaving her to store the cockles where she could. 
She, of course, was for setting diem down in the hall of the hotel. 
But the landlord, rightly surmising that an Englishman sober might 
have some difficulty in finding a use for an enormous load of cockles 
diat he had bought when drunk, sent her off to the railway station, 
advising her to put die sack in the gentleman’s name in the left 
luggage office. She trudged off, sickle-shaped under her dank 
load, but apparently the clerk in the station eyed her load with the 
same suspicion as the landlord, for ten minutes later she was back 
at the hotel, a trader doing her best under difficulties to deal 
honestly by a client. 

‘Well, would he not take them?’ said the landlord in apparent 
surprise as the cockles were once more flung on his doorstep. 

‘It’s perishable goods he says they are,’ replied the woman in 
the high voice of a fishwife. ‘It’s no use, sir, I ’ll have to leave 
them here. There’s no other way out of it.’ 

‘And what—what reason did he give for refusing to take in the 
cockles?’ asked the landlord, dumbfounded by the railway com¬ 
pany’s insolence. 

‘Amn’t I after telling you,’ retorted the woman, ‘that he said 
cockles was perishable goods? “It’s no use,” says he, and he 
seemed to think it was trying to play a trick on him I was. “I’m 
not going to have them here,” says he, “for to go bad on me and 
raise die divil’s own smell through the whole station.” An’ that ’s 
the way it is, your honour. If I can’t leave them here, I don’t 
know what to do. Ah, now, there’s room plenty in the hotel,’ 
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whhlT ° n ’ Pkking 1,16 tag U P and towards the door 

he bough, ^ f Maybe “ fS.eXtto 

!h^r S ZT eas - y as yOU might think to 8 et rid of a sack of cockles 
that would be going worse every minute.’ 

It was a fair purchase,’ the woman broke in shrilly. ’Call the 
gentlenj 3 " out and ask him wasn’t it a fair purchase.' 7 

skv Whe ° rd ‘° f k i a St ! P ° r tWO out ’ and looked up into the blue 
S » C 7 mgS c ^ oud were gathering. 

IJidn 1 1 tell you,’ said he, widi his eye on the clouds ‘that die 

gentleman required a little rest after his long journey "’ 

Ah, well, observed the woman resignedly, ‘he paid for the 
rockles anyway, and I 11 leave them here for him.’ And she flung 

ste^aid. a ‘ nSt Ule ^ ° f 6 h0tel ‘ ' l ’ m tir6d lookin S at 

the T wn landlord 30 obliging man and capitulated on terms. If 

back of I" r? U . u C ° Ck ! e f inside > and leave them at the 

back of the kitchen door, he would see what could be done. So 

we made way, and the woman once more took up her wet burden, 

and dragged it up die step and down the hall and out of sight. And 

what the last end of those cockles was I do not know under heaven 
till the present day. 

Soon, cars and brakes were unloading themselves all around us, 

_ t m T and maldens w ere promising to see each other again 

at some church bazaar, announcements of which were swinging on 

hafl across the streets, h or ourselves, we decided, when we had 
had a heterochte meal, to go out on the tram to Salthill—the 

Xl' e "rr [ ! aCe o Uburb T which ,ies about two miles along die nordi 

however ""p 7 U T* n °‘ a " e3Sy iob t0 get on to the cars ’ 

however. Everybody who was not going to the bazaar or goin~ 
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home was going to Salthill. Each tram as it came up was seized 
by a lawless crowd, and, though there was a great notice in the 
windows— in order to prevent overcrowding in these trams, 

WHICH IS CONTRARY TO LAW, DURING THE GALWAY RACES THERE 

will be no fare less than 3D. by order —everybody took for 
granted that the tramway company was only putting up its prices 
like all the other concerns in the town as a matter of good business, 
and we broke the law in such regiments that it is a wonder we did 
not break the horses’ backs too. 

In Salthill itself, when you get there, there is little to do. There 
are new stuccoed houses in it and a long cement walk above the sea 
where the wind can blow mighty cold after the sun has gone down. 
The chief distinction of the place is the number of old women who 
sit out under the gable-ends of some of the houses in companies. 
They look like some scene of Dutch life as they take the evening 
air in their wealth of petticoats and dark knitted shawls, sewing, 
talking, getting amusement out of some broken-down'singer who 
pauses to sing them inappropriate songs. These clumps of old 
people are, I believe, not residents, but country folk who come 
from all parts to get health from the waters and the briny air of 
Salthill. I do not know whether Salthill is now the resort of all 
classes to die extent to which it used to be, but die poor still seem to 
flock to it. Miss Callwell, in Old Irish Life , tells of the martyr¬ 
doms that used to be undergone in order that the ailing poor might 
be brought to this health-giving shore. ‘One poor man,’ she 
writes, ‘carried his wife, who was recovering from a severe illness, 
nearly fifty miles upon his back, to bring her to the sea, supporting 
her and the children who accompanied them by begging from house 
to house along the road. “Och, but he dearly earned me,” said 
the wife afterwards, when happily she was restored to health and 
strength.’ Salthill looks as though to some of its pilgrims such 
heroisms were still possible. ... It was wet and windy enough 
that night to kill anybody but a confirmed invalid. . . . We 
crowded inside the tram on our way home. A man at the far end 
became violent against die conductor, who wanted to prevent him 
from smoking his pipe. The conductor was young and nervous, 
as well as officious, and gave in. . . . 
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the man from thurles 

I met the man from Thurles in t 

station from the Imperial Hotel. Y 3S 1 W3S g ° lng Up to ^ e 

He was old and shuffling, a ragged creature tint 
and now humped from town t ^ r \ that once was a m an, 

and weather-beaten as a sailor h„t t, °h Hewas as hairy 
shrivelled sailor. His dark hair anri h / S lke 3 , sc l ueezed and 

ftsr 1 

swesaiz 

told e n!^Xr r T Peat u y qu f ti0n> “ d dlen in a monotonous voice 
dtere m^b'.ng sometog ^LSotestm^r/cfSboS 
Ob^n f 'l b l Side ’’ he added for sake of euphony 

answer to i^ But* ?'rii^ my qUeS ? 0n ° r did not know the 
penTe abom'tlie^Black Friary" 01 ma " er - 1 ^ did care — 

He went on to say that he was a stranger in Kilkenny and (with 

A";." sKiSk'sssj sn2. d '“ ‘ e ‘* d " Iy •" h ’ i *” 

I asked him what part of the country he was from, 
as he7ave S ’,he e n Said ’ 71 °'“ seemin g to come from a fuller chest, 

MTrffeS* ” tW ° Sy “ able ^ ‘ did >'° u ev e ; 

I told him I had been there about a year before, 
would find h ™ rPnS u y ou >’, he commented, ‘the difference you 
r Kifkenny > ^ 1)16 Pe ° P ‘ e and dle P eo P le M°»$ng 

]How was that?’ I asked him. 

part 7 of 1, ffle e ro Pli l d, X in TllUrleS) and indeed 1 “feht say in all 
Parts of the County Tipperary, everybody has a welcome for a 
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stranger. For instance ’—and he pointed a hand half hidden under 
a long sleeve at me—‘you ’re a stranger, and’—touching his own 
coat—‘I *m a stranger, and if this had to be in the County Tip¬ 
perary, and one of us wanting a bed, we would have no trouble in 
the world but to go up to the door of the first house, and there 
would be as big a welcome before us as if we had to come with a 
purse of gold. But here ’—and his voice grew bitter—‘ they would 
prosecute you if you would ask them for as much as a sup of water.’ 

Suddenly his appearance changed; his bold Jekyll collapsed into 
a whining Hyde. 

‘Is that a polisman I see coming?’ he asked, laying his trembling 
fingers on my arm and steadying his eyes to look down the road. 
‘If it’s a pdlisman he is, you won’t let him come interfering and 
asking me questions. You wouldn’t let him do that, sir. But in 
the name of Almighty God,’ he demanded, battering himself into a 
kind of rhetorical courage, ‘what would a polisman want cross- 
examining the likes of me? Did I ever steal anything, if it was 
only taking a turnip out of a field? Did I ever—tell him not to 
interfere widi me!’ he quavered; ‘tell him not to interfere with me!* 

I should not have been surprised if he had put his hand into mine 
for comfort like a frightened child. He held in his breath as the 
policeman, a bold-boned figure in dark green, trod past. Then he 
let his breath out again. 

‘They ’re tyrants, them fellows,’ he said, ‘and the lies they would 
tell on a poor man might be the means of getting him a week or 
maybe a month in jail, and he after doing nothing at all but only 
going quietly from place to place. And thieves and robbers run¬ 
ning loose that would murder you on the roadside and no one to 
say a word.’ 

‘ Do you mean tinkers ? ’ I asked. 

‘I do not, then,’ he said. ‘I mean soldiers—milishymen.’ 

I asked him to come into a public-house for a bottle of stout, but 
he said that a bottle of stout would make him light in the head. At 
length, however, he said he would come and have a glass of ale if I 
was sure I could keep the police from annoying him. I gave him 
my promise and we went in. 

‘What do I mean?’ he said, when I brought him back to the 
militiamen. ‘ This is what I mean. I had a fine blackthorn stick 
one time’—he called it a ‘slitick’—‘a stick I had cut from the hedge 
with my own hands, and seasoned and polished and varnished till 
it was the handsomest stick ever you seen. Well, I was walking 
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along the road m this part of the country one day, when who should 
meet me but two of these milishymen. “ Give us baccy,” says one 
of them-—that s what he called tobacco. “I have no tobacco"’ 

*? ys t L , „ You ' le > sa V s he > nsin g his fist to threaten me. “It's 
the truth, says I, putting up my arm to protect myself.’ 

recollecdon^ ^ ^ shr3nk 38 from a blow at the 


If ?<r 5 Z t0 T b u CC ° 5 y ° U , have mone y»” sa ys the milishy- 
man. God knows I have neither money nor tobacco,” says I. 

And with that he made a rush at me and took the stick off me, and 

threw me into a bed of nettles and began to beat me with it. 

Would you have my murder on your souls?” says I; but they 
only laughed and began searching me to see if I had anything worth 
stealing. There was nothing but only a few crusts of bread I had 
tied up in a handkerchief, and they took diem out and pitched diem 
over the hedge. They would have murdered me, I tell you, if 
they hadn’t heard somebody coming. But that scared them, and 
they set off down die road. “Won’t you leave me my stick?” I 
called after them. “Don’t you see I told you the truth, and what 
use could a rotten ould stick be to the likes of you ? ” And one of 
them shouted back that I could go to hell for my stick, and he 
threatened me, if I was to say a word about it, he would find me out 
and beat me till there wouldn’t be a whole bone left in my body.’ 

The old man halt lifted the glass with his withered arm to his 
lips, and half stooped his withered face to the glass. Having 
drunk, he wiped his mouth on his sleeve. 

‘Now wouldn’t you feel lonesome,’ he wliimpered, his lips 
against his sleeve, ‘after a stick that you had cut and polished your¬ 
self, and that you had been used to have with you wherever you 
went? And many’s a good offer I had to sell that stick. But I 
would as soon have thought of selling an arrum or a leg. I 
wouldn’t’—he paused and his imagination took a leap into great 
sums—‘I wouldn’t have taken a shilling itself for it.’ 

To him a shilling was something considerable. It represented 
life for two days; he could exist, he told me, on sixpence a day, 
in a place like Kilkenny. Twopence was the price of a bed in 
straw on the floor, where the rats ran across you till you dreamed 
you had fallen in the middle of a fair and that all the beasts were 
trampling over you. Then in the morning there was a penny for 
tea, a penny for a slice of bacon, a penny for bread, a halfpenny for 
sugar and a drop of milk, and a halfpenny for the loan of a can to 
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make the tea in and a share of the fire. If he had bed and breakfast, 
he said, he did not mind about the rest of the day. He never felt 
hungry, as long as he had his cup of tea in the morning. 

Sunk to the hovels though he was, he had the rags of a finer past 
about him. He used to be the best slaner, he assured me, in the 
north of Tipperary. Did I know what slaning was? It meant 
cutting turf, and he used to be so good a hand at it that he could 
earn enough by two or three days’ work to keep him the entire week. 

‘There’s a man I was at school with in Thurles living in this 
town,’ he went on, adding proof to proof of his original respect¬ 
ability, ‘a rich man, and, what’s more, a giving man, and you’ll 
think it a queer thing, but I have only to walk up to his door and 
ask is he in to get all I want to eat and drink, and money too, 
maybe sixpence, into my hand, and I going away, to put me a bit 
along the road. But I wouldn’t go near him.’ 

‘ Why was that ? ’ I asked him. 

He made no sign of having heard me. 

‘If I was to walk up to his door, and he in at his dinner,’ he went 
on, like a man describing a vision of paradise, ‘ he would bring me in 
and sit me down by his side at the table, and I tell you it would be 
a table for a feast. There would be roast beef, or mutton, or a 
shoulder of lamb, or maybe a chicken. There would be ham and’ 
—his imagination seemed to pause on die outer edge of its resources 
—‘all a man could eat and he in a dream.’ 

‘And why do you not go to him?’ I asked again. 

‘I wouldn’t,’ he said briefly; and then, returning to his vision: 
‘ Every sort of vegetable there would be on the table—potatoes, and 
turnips’—he went over dieir names in a slow catalogue, dwelling 
on each as though the very words had magic juices for an empty 
stomach—‘and carrots, and cabbage, and peas, and beans, and 
parsnips, and curlies, and—and all. I tell you none of the hotels 
in this city could do you better.’ 

‘ But why don’t you go and see him ? ’ I persisted. 

He shook his head. 

‘I wouldn’t,’ he said helplessly. 

There was something puzzling about the old man. It may have 
been merely his timid and indirect spirit. I doubt if he had the 
heart to beg—at least openly—either from a lifelong acquaintance 
or from a stranger. He was going out of the public-house without 
asking me for a penny. I stopped him, however, and put a six¬ 
pence into his hand to see him over the night. He peered at it for a 
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moment, and slowly took his hat from his head. Raising his sand- 
blind eyes, he let them dwell on me. He drew in a long breath as 
though about to deliver an oration. Then, straightening himself 
into a kind of majesty, he said with the air of a man uttering the 
supreme benediction: ‘ You ’re the best bloody man I’ve met since 
I left Thurles.' 

And having paid me the most magnificent compliment in his 
power, he put on his hat, and wobbled in front of me out of the bar. 


IF THE GERMANS CONQUERED ENGLAND 

When a small tradesman applies for exemption from military' 
service on the ground that his business would be ruined by his 
absence, a question that is often put to him is: 4 What do you think 
will happen to your business if the Germans win the war?’ As 
a rule the tradesman does not know what to think. He has no 
means of measuring world catastrophes. He has not Dr. John¬ 
son’s short way with questions to which there is no answer. In the 
first place, the small tradesman does not believe in the possibility of 
a German victory. In the second place, he has not the slightest idea 
what would happen to his business as the result of one. Perhaps, 
however, he knows as much about the matter as the members of the 
tribunals. All of us know that a German victory which involved 
the conquest of England would make life intolerable for English¬ 
men until the conquest was undone. But as to its effect on small 
businesses, that is another matter. It is quite possible that the little 
grocery, the little tobacco-shop, and the confectioner’s would be 
able to hold up their heads under German rule as under English. 
The valid argument against a German conquest is not that it would 
make an end of the small business man; it is that it would make an 
end of a free England. If it could be proved that a German con¬ 
quest would add twenty-five per cent to the incomes of all English¬ 
men, even that would not make it tolerable. Most men in all 
nations are ready to sacrifice their lives in order that their country 
may be free. They are also—though this is apparently much more 
difficult—ready to sacrifice their fortunes. 

Consider for a moment the possibility that England might 
actually grow richer under German rule. It is very unlikely, 
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because England is already a highly developed country, but 
consider die one chance in a hundred million. We know that, so 
far as material wealth is concerned, Prussian Poland has gone 
forward, not backward, under Prussia. W. H. Dawson, author of 
The Evolution of Modern Germany , is a witness whose evidence on 
this point cannot be lightly dismissed. Referring to the -work of 
the Settlement Board in Prussian Poland, he writes: ‘If the purpose 
had simply been the economic reawakening of the Polish East 
there would be much to praise and to admire in the results that have 
been achieved, for the settled districts have been entirely trans¬ 
formed and raised to a level of prosperity never known before.’ 
There are men with a passion for efficiency to whom such a record 
of material progress appeals as a justification of any kind of tyranny. 
We had an example of this spirit some time ago in the boasts of 
some German newspapers that under German.rule the industries of 
Belgium were already reviving, and that Belgian prosperity would 
soon be on a sounder basis than ever. One may be sure that in the 
conquered territories, even in these days of martial law and high 
prices, thousands of little businesses in Belgium are astonishingly 
alive. Lawyers still practise in the lawcourts, doctors attend die 
sick, priests go on preaching, shops are open, factories are working, 
fields are cultivated. This, of course, is not universally true; and, 
while the country remains a battle-field, it can only be true of certain 
parts of it. But it is clear enough that, whatever other evils would 
follow the permanent conquest of Belgium, the refusal to allow the 
average Belgian to make a living would not necessarily be one of 
them. It is not for the right to make a living, it is for the right to 
live their own national life, that the Belgians are fighting. Like 
Wordswordi’s Englishmen, they * must be free or die.’ That is not 
mere uneconomic rhetoric. Freedom is a form of wealth which 
brave nations prize above gold and silver. Professor Kettle 
horrified some of die followers of Sir Edward Carson during the 
Home Rule controversy when he declared that he put freedom 
before finance. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, I admit, 
freedom and sound finance, so far from being antitheses, are com¬ 
plementary to each other. But, even though they were not, 
Professor Kettle’s attitude would be the right one. The man who 
would prefer finance to freedom ought also, in order to be consis¬ 
tent, to prefer finance to honour and justice, and all those other 
noble abstractions, belief in which differentiates good Europeans 
from wild animals. 
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Suppose, for the sake of argument tint r«™ 
overwhelmingly—an extremX^lV Germ ^y tnumphed so 

that she was fble to income EnS ST"’ 1 3^ 
and suppose that she was resolved i ^ erman Empire, 

Englishmen in German rule by developing'Enid-V'^' 6 ^ 6 °‘ 
English arts as thev had nevef been devekmed^f mdustn f, and 
spirit of England yield to the bribe > One can ^ ould the 

many, with the hope of this inhirmindwod 
efficiency to reorganize the railways and the canals and ' " 

unwonted elasticity to the industrial life of the count™ rfT "" 
imagine how she would set about the work of town ° “a 

=^arSS3as-=j 

saSrrJ -“SSSsJsafcSasij 

in L Re cttlr A d ° ‘T 58 ’ “J? in 3 P erI “t minority 

1 me neicnstag. And not only would the Englishman hav^ m 

respectabk < offi Sta ? t ^ ° f s Pf eches of this sort; he would find a 
the sTme Hnd nf a i, PreSS b ° U S ht b y the government to say 

s,:£i SX r , SSJC3S 

b he h r d what r tau ^ ht to - hi” 

canlrll jt ^ lf " was real| y true that until the Germans 
cfvTl wa S d ha L T “ r nruly ccuntr y consta htly engaged in 
Wi iam m Ih, V e dayS p° f ^ of *« Roses, Cromwell, 

beSd hk i 86 h > st ° na ns actually glorified a king who had 

heaSd a cn f VeS> a L i° ne ia f whose ^ was a Rerwards be¬ 
headed, a country which sold its own subjects into slaverv- a 
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country which was given its empire by Frederick the Great, and 
which then deserted him; a country which gave birth to Shake¬ 
speare, but could not appreciate him; a country which had won its 
way in the world by good luck and treachery, not by honesty and 
intelligence. One can guess how the blackening process would go 
on. It would be done for the most part by reasonable-looking 
insinuation. The object of every school book would be to make 
the English child grow up with die feeling that the history of his 
country was a thing to forget, and that the one bright spot in it was 
that it had been conquered by cultured Germany. 

And in every university the same kind of thing would be going 
on. Behind round spectacles generation after generation of 
Prussian professors would lecture on the history of the German 
Empire (including, as one of its less important aspects, the history of 
England). They would teach young Englishmen that Luther, and 
Frederick, and Stein, and Goethe, and List, and Bismarck were the 
founders of civilization. They would possibly add the suggestion 
of Houston Chamberlain that Christ and St. Paul and Dante were 
part of the German tradition. They would begin to spell Shake¬ 
speare with an ‘Sch.’ They would probably explain that Shake¬ 
speare in German was superior to Shakespeare in English. Like 
Houston Chamberlain, they would believe in ‘the holy German 
language’ as they believe in God. They would say it was a better 
language than English because it was inflected. They would set 
on foot a movement to substitute it for English in the schools and 
colleges, in order to prevent English children from growing up 
insular and cut off from the world civilization. Gradually it would 
become an offence to use English as the language of instruction. 
In another generation it would become an offence to use it at all. 
If there was a revolt—and, by the dog, as Socrates used to say, there 
would be!—German statesmen would deliver grave speeches 
about ‘disloyalty,’ ‘ingratitude,’ ‘reckless agitators who would 
ruin their country’s prosperity.’ Prussian officials would walk up 
and down every town and even, - village in the country, the embodi¬ 
ment of this grave concern for the welfare of England. Prussian 
soldiers would be encamped in every barracks—die English con¬ 
scripts having been sent out of the country either to be trained in 
Germany or to fight die Chinese—in order to come to the aid 
of German rectitude, should English sedition come to blows 
with it. 

Thus, if England could only be got to submit, would she be 
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gradually warped. She would be exhorted to abandon her own 
genius in order to imitate the genius of her conquerors, to forget 
her own history for a larger history, to give up her own language 
for a ‘universal’ language—in other words, to destroy her house¬ 
hold gods one by one, and to put in their place alien gods. Such 
an England would be an England without a soul, without even a 
mind. She would be a nation of slaves, even though every slave 
in the country had a chicken in his pot and a golden dish to serve it 
on. No amount of prosperity could make up for the degradation 
of living perpetually under die heel of the Prussian policeman and 
under die eye of the Prussian professor. Even the man who kept 
a small sweet-shop would feel queer stirrings of rage widiin him, 
however prosperous he was, however clean the streets were swept, 
as he saw his policeman conqueror tramping majestically past his 
door. He would feel as if he were in the grip of some monstrous 
machine. He would tell himself that law and order was a good 
thing but not at this price. To live among all those pompous 
foreign officials would be worse than being in prison. There would 
be a fire in his head till he met another man with a fire in his head, 
and together they would form a secret society and look forward 
to the great day of rebellion. 

It is against this spiritual conquest of England rather than against 
the threat of bankrupt businesses that Englishmen will fight with 
the fiercest inspiration. The real case against Germany is not so 
much that a German conquest would make England bankrupt, as 
that it would make England no longer England. Englishmen 
would shrink from German rule at its best no less than from Ger¬ 
man rule at its most atrocious. They would spurn Germany as a 
conqueror bringing gifts equally with Germany as a conqueror 
bringing poverty and destruction. Wordsworth, in a similar 
mood, has expressed the feelings of a ‘high-minded Spaniard’ 
when in 1810 Napoleon held out to Spain the hope of peace and 
prosperity under his sway: 



We can endure that he should waste our lands. 
Despoil our temples, and by sword and flame 
Return us to die dust from which we came; 
Such food a tyrant’s appetite demands: 

And we can brook the thought that by his hands 
Spain may be overpowered, and he possess 
For his delight a solemn wilderness 
Where all the brave lie dead. But wiien of bands 
Which he will break for us he dares to speak. 
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Oi' benefits and of a future day, 

"When our enlightened minds shall bless his sway; 

Then, the strained heart of fortitude proves weak; 

Our scroans, our blushes, our pale cheeks declare, 

That he has power to inflict what we lack strength to bear. 

That is not one of Wordsworth’s greatest sonnets, but it expresses 
well enough the passion which Belgium must feel at the present 
moment, when the Germans are trying to get them to look forward 
to an era of benefactions under German rule. It expresses, too, 
the passion which Englishmen would feel in the same circumstances. 
No man with the slightest glimmer of patriotism would consent to 
see his country made a nation of millionaires at the price of being a 
nation of slaves. 


THRICE IS HE ARMED . . . 

1 doubt if there is any belief more indestructible than the belief in 
the ultimate triumph of justice. It requires a cold-blooded philo¬ 
sopher to question it. The world has seen Poland dismembered, 
Socrates compelled to drink poison, and St. Peter crucified upside- 
clown. But these things are devil’s triumphs of a moment. 
Poland still lives as a faith, and Socrates as an example, and St. 
Peter survives in the stones of churches over five continents. 
While injustice seems to reign, we may believe that justice is in the 
tomb, but we also believe that it awaits a glorious resurrection. 
No Irishman has ever been finally disheartened by the fact that his 
country has been in subjection for seven hundred years; he would 
believe in inevitable victory even though it were to remain subject 
for yet another seven centuries. This faith in a different scheme of 
things from the scheme which is mapped in Whitaker s Almanack 
is a world-wide phenomenon. Each of us, in so far as we do not 
live for self-interest, is a predestinate soldier in ghostly legions: 
we march towards die morrow under banners announcing that 
• ’istice we must have though the heavens fall. It is as though we 
Jaimed citizenship in two worlds at once—the visible world of 
die seven sins and the invisible world of die one righteousness 
which men variously call love and truth and justice. Not only 
this, but it is our instinct continually to call in die invisible world to 
-re 1 ress the balance of the visible. We tell ourselves that the just 
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man has fighting on his side unseen companies—the apostolic 
cloud of witnesses. We endow him in our imaginations with 
miraculous gifts like die old Greek heroes to whom gods lent their 
aid m batde. We interpret the biblical cry of triumph, ‘ By the 
help of my God I have leaped over a wall/ as the shout of a just 
man who has performed a wonder. Not we, perhaps, but at least 
our ancestors once did. And the prophecy that ‘one man shall 
chase a diousand’ must have brought rejoicing to generations of 
Puritans, each of whom saw himself as die just man in pursuit of a 
mulutude of naughty neighbours. The Christian imagination is 
tamer than the Hebrew, but it, too, trebles and decuples the powers 
of die righteous man. ‘Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel 
just has passed into a proverb; and has not a quite modem poet 
sung: - 

My strengdi is as the strength of ten 

Because my heart is pure ? 

We may well inquire what basis there is in fact for diis heavenly 
aridimetic. 

Napoleon did not quite believe in it. He even accused God of 
always being on the side of die big battalions. Wellington, too, 
said that he had heard people talk about a good general being able 
to defeat an enemy many times more numerous than himself, but 
that he had never seen it done. In 1870 the Germans defeated the 
French by consistently outnumbering them on die day of batde. 
They were 187,000 to 113,000 at Gravelotte; 155,000 to 90,000 at 
Sedan. Therefore,’ says Captain H. M. Johnstone, discussing 
these facts in a recent book, The Foundations of Strategy , ‘it is the 
duty of Governments to enable their generals to meet 100,000 with 
200,000, if this be in any way possible; and thereafter of the general 
to do his best to surprise the 100,000. For war is no idle game, and 
this branch of the etiquette of sport does not apply.’ Certainly, 
neither the courage nor the just cause of the three hundred at 
Thermopylae helped diem a whit more than did die ritualistic 
combing of their long hair when the Persian hordes came upon 
them, flogged into battle by their captains with long whips. If the 
Greeks had better fortune at Marathon, has not a German professor 
explained this by estimating that the army of Darius, instead of 
numbering 5,100,000, as Herodotus believed, did not contain more 
than 15,000 warriors, or a great deal fewer than the conquering 
Greeks? The same authority refuses to believe that William die 
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Conqueror landed in England with a smaller force than Harold 
could bring against him. Harold, he estimates, had an army of 
about 4,000 instead of the 400,000 or 1,200,000 which have been 
freely attributed to him; and to meet this William was able to bring 
6,000 or 7,000 men—many times fewer, by the way, than the old 
estimate of 32,000 or 60,000. Even if we admit the exceeding 
importance of numbers, however, the fact remains that they are not 
the final secret in warfare. ‘In war,’ said Napoleon, the prophet 
of the big battalions, ‘the moral is to the physical as three to one’^ 
and, though die moral includes discipline and all manner of things, 
one cannot overlook the importance of the soldiers belief in the 
justice of their cause. We are constantly told that the good soldier 
has no politics, and as regards party politics this is true enough. 
At die same time, soldiers, like other people, must have their 
opinions on the causes of wars, and diey will not enter with the 
same heart into a war which they believe to be unjust as into a just 
war. In the war of 1914-18 we see each side taking infinite pains to 
convince itself of the justice of the cause for which it is fighting. 

Each of the nations engaged makes desperate attempts to 
manceuvre its opponents into a position of manifest injustice. 
Lloyd George arraigns Germany and Austria as raiders of the little 
nations. The Germans denounce England as the engineers of a 
wicked plot to overwhelm German culture with the aid of European 
and Asiatic barbarism. Each country proclaims loudly that it is 
carrying on a war in defence of the rights of the weak against the 
strong. Each regards the case for die war put forward by the 
other side as lying and hypocritical. Call it hypocrisy or not, it 
springs from an old instinct which tells us diat we must have justice 
on our side or we shall perish. Even Bemhardi, though he denies 
die existence of justice as between state and state, commends his 
creed of war to the moralist by the plea that all things are just in the 
furtherance of the interests of one’s own state. It is a heathen 
doctrine. It is the transformation of the old tribal god into a new 
tribal ethic. According to diis dieory every war is a just war in 
which you are victorious. The saying ‘My country, right or 
wrong,’ loses its meaning, for by hypothesis one’s country is 
always tight. One speculates as to the bewilderment a man like 
Bernhardi must feel when he reads how Chatham rejoiced to hear 
of the defeat of his countrymen in the American War. I may admit 
in confidence that I am sometimes puzzled what to think about it 
mvself. For a man to be so eager for the triumph of justice that he 
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would willingly see his country defeated to bring it about is a 
height of virtue which is almost inhuman. And yet men will 
sacrifice themselves and their children for justice, and no one will be 
surprised. Why, then, should we be astonished if a great man 
desires to see his country fall in die cause of a juster world ? 

The truth is, most of us are of two minds. We vacillate help¬ 
lessly between the supreme claims of justice and the claims of our 
country, and, when they conflict, we are almost always of the 
Bemhardi party and take sides with the state. We say that 
right is might, but we do not believe it to the point of being willing 
to face an army almost single-handed, like Horatius Codes, in the 
assurance of the justice of our cause. Yet every martyr believes 
diis. He does not believe that right will necessarily bring him any 
personal victory; but he realizes that defeat in a just cause may often 
mean victory for the cause. It was so widi John Brown. John 
Brown never fought half so well for the slaves as John Brown’s 
body did. It is with spiritual, not widi physical, power that the 
just man is thrice armed; but the spiritual has a way of drawing the 
physical after it, as in the case of Joan of Arc. There you have the 
case of a nervous girl in her teens leading strong men to do what no 
general of her time could make them do. She was worth to diem 
more than a thousand thousand spears. She held up before them 
the divine justice of their cause as miraculously attractive as die 
brazen serpent. That is the difference between courage in a just 
cause and courage that has no righteous passion at the back of it. 
This we may admire; that we must emulate. There has seldom 
been more desperate courage shown than by the so-called anarchists 
of Sydney Street; but they do not raise up new generations of men 
to follow them to their graves. They have their appeal, no doubt, 
and the hushed readers of penny dreadfuls will always have a warm 
comer in their hearts for them. But it is only the courage of 
just men that raises up heirs to itself. Washington may have 
personally been no more fearless than Jack the Ripper, but the 
courage of Washington made a nation, while the courage of Jack 
the Ripper was turned into ineffectual vileness. We may be sure 
that Muggleton, the mad tailor who went boozing round the public- 
houses in the time of Charles II and threatening damnation against 
all who refused to believe that the sun was four miles from the earth 
and that God was six feet high, was as ready to die for his faith as 
any of the Protestant 'martyrs of Smithfield. But it is no use being 
brave for foolishness. Bravery like this is as barren as a mule. 
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We cannot but admire the heroes of fanaticism, but is only when 
their fanaticism is likened to some kind of righteousness that it 
makes any practical impression on us. Thus it is righteousness, 
justice, rather than courage, which finally appeals to us. It is 
justice more even than courage that is the soldier s grand ally. 
With courage, he may perish; but with justice his cause cannot 
perish. ‘Thou hast left behind,’ exclaimed Wordsworth, addres¬ 
sing Toussaint l’Ouverture, 

Powers that will work for thee, air, earth and skies; 

There's not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast great allies; 

Thy friends are exaltations, agonies. 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 

That is the most we can say of any just man. We know that he 
will help to bring back the world’s great age, but we know that, 
however just he may be, his banners may fall a thousand times in 
battle before the golden years return. Faith in the justice of his 
cause, however, will make him rise and go on fighting again as he 
could fight neither for glory nor for his stomach’s sake. ‘ Travail- 
lez, travaillez! et Dieu travaillera! ’ was a saying that Joan of Arc 
loved. It expresses the unyielding faith of the soldiers in just 

causes in all ages. 


WHITE CITIZENS 

(On being medically examined for the Army) 

At the last door on the left my papers were taken from me and I 
was told to sit down and wait. There was a flat wooden form 
outside the door. Down the middle of the hall other long seats 
had been laid back to back, and a hundred or more weary-looking 
men sat on them, some of them talking to each other, some of them 
silently gazing into space or shifting their thin legs on the uncom¬ 
fortable seats. They had, all of them, I think, been medically 
rejected at a previous examination. Some of them certainly did 
not look the part—at least, not in their clothes. But most of them 
had the wasted appearance, so common in London, of half-sucked 
pear-drops. Among them a little hunchback sat, dangling his feet 
solitarily; another man sat at the far side of the hall, a well-dresseo 
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man, his shoulders and head twitching beyond control. On the 
whole, they were a lean and depressed company. A lean man in a 
bowler hat and glasses, who sat beside me, told me that he had just 
recovered from pleuro-pneumonia. The sun came swelteringly in 
on us through the glass roof where the awning had fallen to pieces 
and hung down ragged and dirty. Everywhere one had a vision of 
melting brows, of veins swelling on temples, of veins swelling on 
hands. One turned one’s eyes from the men to the walls and read 
an endless number of ugly yellow posters giving particulars about 
separation allowances for soldiers’ wives and blazoning forth 
mottoes such as: ‘You are helping the Germans if you use a motor¬ 
car for pleasure.’ One waited for something to happen, but for a 
long time nothing happened. Occasionally a soldier or an old 
wrinkled clerk would come out of a door with a paper in his hand 
and walk leisurely to another door. He would be watched on liis 
passage as by Argus. He would disappear and leave us in dullness. 
He would reappear and a crowd of eyes would once more follow 
him from door to door. Sometimes a fat, bright-eyed young Jew, 
with a smile that never changed either to spread or diminish, would 
stop one of these people in order to make sure that his case had not 
been missed. . .. 

One hoped it would be all over by lunch-time. The dapper 
man, tall as a tree and thin as a skeleton, who had brought The 
Times with him and was working through it column by column, 
would soon have reached the last page. At length a soldier with a 
big stomach came out of a room with an armful of papers and began 
calling out names. People rose from all sides and gathered round 
him like hens hurrying to a meal. He shouted them back to their 
seats and ordered that none but those he named should approach 
him. Then he called out another name. ‘Here!’ answered a 
voice sharp as a rifle shot. The soldier paused and looked at the 
little man running up to him. ‘You ’ve been in the army before,’ 
he said. ‘Yes, sergeant,’ the little man admitted. ‘I knew it,’ 
said the sergeant; ‘no place like the army for learning manners.’ 
He then began to march down the hall roaring names, as it were, 
out of the back of his head, like a railway porter shouting out a list 
of stations. He was followed by a draggle of men anxiously 
listening in the hope of recognizing their own names amid the 
inarticulate bellowing. Another soldier began to call out other 
names at the far end of the hall. After each list was ended, the men 
who had not been mentioned sat back and shook their heads at each 
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other with resigned smiles. An official passing by stooped down 
and commented: * It *s a bloody farce. They 11 examine a hundred 

men and not get ten. You ’ll see.’ 

For a farce, I confess, I found it dull. I thought that cattle 
penned up closely at a fair and left unsold till the end of a hot day 
must feel very much as we did. In the end the soldier with the big 
stomach came out and told us that we shouldn’t be examined before 
lunch now, and that we might go away for three-quarters of an 
hour and have something to eat. I went into the street and bought 
a Star to see what had happened in the outside world. I felt that a 
great battle might easily have been won while I was waiting on the 
hard bench inside the wooden room in the hall of the White City. 
I saw a Lyons tea-shop and suggested to the man who had had 
pneumonia that we might go and have some coffee. ‘I have never 
been in a Lyons shop,’ he said hesitatingly. ‘ What is it like ? I 
did not know that such innocence existed in London. ‘I always 
prefer a cook-shop myself,’ he said, with a sad look up and down, 
and he walked across the road to a public-house. 

When I got back to the White City I ran into another man who 
had also had pneumonia. He drew a little square figure in the air 
with his forefinger and told me that there was a patch of that size 
missing from his right lung. I sat down on a bench beside him. 
‘Do you mind if I smoke an asthma cigarette?’ he said, as though it 
were a jest, and lit one. We had hardly begun to talk when a man 
with heart disease came up—a tall, pallid young man, very straight 
in the back, with a man-of-the-world smile and a man-of-the-world 
cigarette. He said that he had just been examined and had been 
ordered to undergo a special examination at a heart hospital. ‘I 
regard that as a distinctly hopeful sign,’ he said. Soldiers and 
clerks continued to walk at intervals from door to door, and 
occasionally one of the soldiers would march off widi a brood of 
invalids to the dressing-room. The rest of us said, ‘Hard luck!’ 
and waited, prostrate with the heat, for the next roll-call. A man 
at the far end of the hall opened a lemonade stall. I took Scott’s 
Lives of the Novelists out of my pocket and tried to read it. In five 
minutes I put it back again, yawning. I continued to yawn for 
three solid hours—hours as solid and heavy as lead. I had arrived 
at eleven in the morning. It was half-past four before I heard my 
name called, and was taken with a number of other men into a 
wooden hutch and told to undress. Clothes were lying all about 
.1 - in a bathing box. Some men were struggling into their trousers; 
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not enough flesh on his bones to make a decent-sized chicken He 
was as bald as a block of ice save for a fringe of grey hairs on each 
side of his skull, and altogether he looked in his glasses 1 ke a little 
wizened creature of seventy. Other men were to be seen wearing 
bel ts bands, and trusses round various parts of their bodies. On! 
felt at times as though one must be at a holy well among people who 
were awaitmg mimculous cures rather than among young melln 
Ae pnme of life about to be chosen as warriors in a gLTwar 
Horace Walpo e once declared, on an occasion when evfry invalid 
and cripple in the House of Commons had been whipped up to vote 
against John Wilkes, that die floor of the House looked lik/nothing 
so much as the Pool of Bethesda. Here was London’s Pool of 
Bethesda, with the sick and the maimed cursing the whole business 

I'iew’.b 5 ' UndCr the ' r breatH - Throu g h a doorway one had a 
view of the examination room, which was full of naked men, with 

doctors listening at their chests or making them dance before them 

with strange gestures. We were permitted to wear our jackets 

as a part-covering till the actual examination should begin. Sud- 

denly the half-naked man beside me, an attractive-looking youth 

with delicately curved nose and a wing of gravel-coloured hair, 

closed his eyes and drooped his head like a dying chicken. He 

began to gasp, and his head swayed backwards and forwards over 

his chest like a ship plunging in a heavy sea. I wondered if he was 

about to have a fit or was dying. I saw myself skipping forth, a 

pard-like spirit beautiful and swift, in my little short jacket and with 

my long hairy legs, to summon the assistance of the doctors in 

the next room. ‘Are you feeling ill?* I inquired. ‘No, no/ he 

answered, opening lus eyes wearily; ‘it’s only asthma. Haven’t 

you ever seen it before?’ Other men tripped back from being 

examined: some of them with patient, contemptuous smiles; others 

Hushed with indignation and sprinkling the already foul air with 

bloodies, all of them rather like undergraduates exchanging 

experiences after an ‘oral.’ I watched a bearded doctor in his 

shirt-sleeves through the doorway, as he popped his stethoscope 

over a chest that seemed to me to be the chest of an athlete. 

The examination room itself was a long wooden room, with a 
row of tables littered with books of official forms and papers, and 
with clerks writing slowly at them as though each separate letter 
were a work of national importance. The room was divided into< 
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sections by red screens. In every section a man stood in his skin 
while a doctor examined his teeth or palpated his chest or jigged 
him in the groin, calling out such things as ‘varicocele left’ to the 
clerks, who solemnly wrote it all down. The doctors, I must say, 
were a good-humoured lot. If one was disgusted, it was when 
one’s eye travelled round the room and fell on a back with a large 
sore patch running across the small of it, or on a bucket of dirty 
slops widi matches and cigarette ends floating in it near a man 
who was being tested for Bright’s disease. I confess I could not 
help laughing as some long string of misery was ordered to prance 
on the floor, the doctor bidding him: ‘Now swing your arms—now 
rise on your toes—now hop.’ It was as though a company of 
Spanish beggars had suddenly reverted to the conditions of the 
Garden of Eden and had then been bitten by die tarantula. How 
indignantly some of them danced! ‘You say you have a discharge 
from the right ear?’ die doctor would say. Then he would turn 
to one of die clerks and repeat to him: ‘Discharge from the right 
ear.’ ‘Now cough,’ he would add, seizing the recruit by the 
crutch. Once more, as I looked round, I thought of the men who 
had been called up as cattle at a fair and of the doctors as butchers 
and farmers going the rounds and prodding die beasts widi sticks, 
sizing up dieir value as flesh. 

My own turn came. A little doctor with a gentle light on his 
face like a Christian’s and a stethoscope hanging round his neck 
like a scapular}' called me over. I had to write my name once or 
twice. He asked me gently about my health. I ran down a list of 
diseases, curable and incurable, with which various doctors had 
strewed my path, dogmatically contradicting one another. One of 
them, alas! was written on me like a crooked note of exclamation. 
The doctor examined my heart, my pulse, my tongue. He made 
me do gymnastics for him. He looked down my throat and said: 
‘Pharyngitis.’ As the clerk seemed to hesitate, he began to spell 

it: ‘ P—h—a—r—y-’ He covered my right eye with a piece 

of cardboard and made me read P B N T from a card hanging on the 
wall. He covered my left eye and made me read O S Q D F. 
‘Sight 66,’ he said to die clerk. He weighed me, he took my 
height, he measured my chest when it was full and when it was 
empty. He asked me if I had ever had rheumatic fever or a pain 
in my ears. He then bade me w^ait while a deaf man was being 
examined and, after him, a healthy-looking man who kept putting a 
queer instrument up his nose. 
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I then had to go to anodier table where a sturdy, cheerful doctor 
in khaki was sitting—a whitening-haired man in gold-rimmed 
glasses with a gift for making diseased and naked persons smile as 
they passed under his inquisition. His eyebrows rose as he looked 
at my figure. ‘How did you come to get like that?* he asked in 
amazement. I told him that it was the result of an idle and mis¬ 
spent youth. ‘Are you an Irishman?’ was his next question. I 
admitted it. ‘Thy speech bewrayeth thee,’ he said. He then 
examined my heart, and showed me so much considerateness that I 
thought it must be very seriously affected indeed. . . . 

Back at last to the dressing-room, where men were asking each 
other: ‘Did they pass you?’ and blaspheming. A long, black, 
consumptive Scotsman was saying: ‘It’s a bloody disgrace to call 
up a man wi lungs at all.’ Attendants began to wash down die 
hall with a hose, and the water crept in along the floor of die 
dressing-room. We were taken across the hall to anodier room and 
told to sign our names in a book in order that we might be given 
is. 9 d. I signed, but forgot die 2^. 9 d. A Scottish soldier ran 
after me widi it. ‘What do you mean by leaving your money 
behind you?’ he asked warmly. We were then taken to yet 
another room and left at the door, while two aged men crouched 
over a table within and wrote out rejection certificates. At die 
end of half an hour or so my turn to go in came. One of the 
clerks wrote out my certificate and another wrote the same details 
in a book. It .was apparently to be a certificate of identity as well 
as of rejection. ‘Complexion—fresh,’ they wrote down. ‘Eyes 
—what colour are your eyes ? ’ They asked me had I any scars or 
marks on my body. I told them no, nothing but a mole or two. 
‘Moles will do,’ they said. ‘Where are diey ?’ I said that I really 
wasn’t quite sure. I was almost certain there was one on my right 
side, and I thought—though I wouldn’t swear it—there was one on 
my left. They nodded as though to say that was enough, and 
wrote down on my card, ‘Moles on right and left flanks.* 

I had been at the White City since the morning. When at last 
I escaped into the street it was close upon half-past six. I felt that 
the certificate did not exaggerate in describing me as ‘permanently 
and totally disabled.’ 

I suddenly remembered the 2 s. 9 d. 

I hailed a taxi and got into it, moles and all. 


c 990 
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T. M. KETTLE 

Tom Kettle has been killed in Flanders—Tom Kettle, the most 
brilliant Irishman of his generation, die generation after Yeats and 
A. E. He was brilliant in conversation, brilliant in public speech, 
brilliant in the written phrase. To be in his company was to be in 
the company of the most melancholy man of his years in Ireland, 
and the wittiest. He was by nature of the school of the pessimists. 
He found a kind of intellectual mirror in Anatole France. But he 
could not achieve consolation, like Anatole France, through wit 
and Rabelaisianism. He was too tragical-hearted for that. One 
thought of him as a young philosopher in a sad cloak. I once saw 
a pen-and-ink drawing of James Clarence Mangan that had strange 
resemblances to Kettle. He seemed in die same way to go about 
visibly accompanied by doom. His conversation at rimes was like 
a comment on doom, scornful, cheerful, challenging, paradoxical 
emotion turned back from the abyss with an epigram. 

Those who know nothing of Ireland will regard it as a paradox 
that one of the first public acts of Ketde’s life was to organize a body 
of students to capture the Royal University organ in Dublin, and 
so prevent God Save the King from being played at the con¬ 
ferring of degrees, while his last act has been to die for the liberties 
of Europe in die uniform of the British Army. But to Ketde him¬ 
self there was no contradiction in this. God Save the King has 
been sung in Ireland for a century, not as a song of freedom, but as a 
hymn of hate against liberty. Ketde saw in the German outrage on 
Belgium simply a new geographication of the curse of Cromwell. 
I remember the mood in which he came back from Belgium, where 
die outbreak of war had found him engaged in buying rifles for the 
National Volunteers. He was horrified by the spectacle of a bully 
let loose on a little nation. He was horrified, too, by the philo¬ 
sophic lie at the back of all this greed of territory and power. He 
was horrified at seeing the Europe he loved going down into brawl¬ 
ing and bloody ruin. Not least—and no one can understand 
contemporary Ireland who does not realize this—was he horrified 
by the thought that if Germany won Belgium would become 
what he had mourned in Ireland, a nation in chains. 

That was the mood in which he offered his services to the War 
Office. He always dreamed of an Ireland whose life would be 
identified with the life of Europe. He believed that in fighting for 
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die soul of Europe he was fighting for the soul of Ireland. He 
hated any nationalism which had not internationalism for its 
complement. In liis most characteristic book, The Days Burden 
—the very title of the book seems like a piece of autobiography—he 
expressed his longing for an Irish Goethe who would teach Ireland 
‘ that while a strong people has its own self for centre, it has the 
universe for circumference.’ He believed in nationalism because 
‘ in gaining her own soul, Ireland will gain the whole world.’ The 
last time I saw him—it was in Dublin last July—he was philoso¬ 
phizing after his manner on the ‘coloured rags’ for which men lay 
die world waste. He was a Nationalist, not through love of a flag, 
but through love of freedom. He would have pulled down all 
barriers against human sympathies. He despised jingoism and 
narrowness on all sides. One remembers his contemptuous 
summary of Mr. Kipling’s Ulster poem as: 

A bucketful of Boyne 

To put die sunrise out. 

His attitude with regard to the Dublin insurrection in Easter 
Week was typical of the conflict of his sympathies, as of the sym- 
V pathies of many Irish soldiers during the last few months. He was 
aghast at the insurrection: he fought in the streets of Dublin to 
suppress it. But he was equally aghast at the manner of its sup¬ 
pression and the execution of the leaders of the revolt. Events 
seemed to have overwhelmed him with despair. The murder of 
Sheehy-Skeffington, whose brother-in-law he was, had especially 
sunk into his soul as a monstrous and incredible cruelty. He had 
often differed from Skeffington, who always marched straight for 
one goal, while he himself, being less of a man of action by tempera¬ 
ment, meditated upon goals rather than marched to them; but he 
loved him for the uncompromising and radically gende idealist he 
was. He seemed, as he talked, like the spirit of pity incarnate— 
some shadow bom out of the imagination of Turgenev or Thomas 
Hardy. He spoke at one moment with indignation and mockery 
of diose whom he had fought as enemies, and die next with a 
curious, envious reverence of men who had died with so unflinching 
a heroism. He was bitter that they had murdered his dream of an 
Ireland peopled, not only by good Irishmen, but by good Euro¬ 
peans ; but of one of the insurgent leaders, whom we both knew and 
loved, he said: ‘I would gladly have given my life for him.’ 

Some day, perhaps, a great artist will arise who will be able to 
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portray the passions and sufferings of Ireland in the year 1916. If 
he does he will find in Kettle a representative figure—an exag- 
geratedly representative figure—of much of the suffering of the 
time. And how attractive and wayward and crusading a figure, 
too! Wit, metaphysician, economist, politician, professor, 
Bohemian, he was, indeed, as he called Anatole France, a soldier 
of ‘ the lost cause of intellect.’ It was to die standard of the intel¬ 
lect in a gloomy world that he always gaily rallied. His darting 
phrases made straight for die heart of unintelligence—sometimes, 
also, no doubt, for the heart of intelligence. The truth is, he never 
could resist a good phrase. When he sat in Parliament, he summed 
up the frailty of Mr. Balfour in yielding to the Tariff Reformers in 
the sentence: ‘ They have nailed their leader to the mast.’ And his 
conversation was a procession of such things uttered from a large 
melancholy mouth with no more than the flutter of a smile. And 
now he is dead, a soldier in die lost cause of the intellect in national 
and international affairs. Perhaps, as a result of his death, his ideas 
will begin to live—die root ideas, I mean, apart from their acci¬ 
dental application—his ideas, especially, of a new Ireland in a new 
Europe, of peace and humanity and honour. 

But meanwhile consider the tragedy of it all. Sheehy-Skeffing- 
ton is shot by British soldiers at the command of a mad officer in 
April: Tom Kettle dies at the hands of German soldiers five months 
iater. There you have more than a personal tragedy. You have a 
last symbolical act in die age-long tragedy of Ireland. 


DR. JOHNSON 

Dr. Johnson survives in literary history as the king—nay, the 
emperor of good company: yet few men of genius have seemed 
less fitted in some respects for the pleasures of society. His 
appearance was such that the children of Sir John Hawkins used to 
call him Polypheme and Gilbert Cooper spoke of him as Caliban. 
The scrofula or king’s evil which he is said to have caught from his 
nurse in childhood, and for which he was ‘touched’ by Queen 
Anne, left him disfigured for life and with die use of only one eye. 
His figure, which, according to Boswell, approached die gigantic, 
was, in die years in which we know him best, ‘unwieldy from 
corpulency,’ and, whether he was in company or walking along the 
street, he added to the grotesque effect by starding, convulsive 
gestures, like those of a man suffering from St. Vitus’s dance. Even 
when he was a young man, his appearance had been found ‘very 
forbidding’ by die woman who was to become his wife, and Pope, 
on making inquiries about the young author of London , had John¬ 
son described to him as ‘a sad spectacle.’ 

Hogarth’s account of his first glimpse of Johnson as a young 
man was even more uncomplimentary. One day, when he called 
to see Samuel Richardson ‘he perceived a person standing at a 
window in the room, shaking his head and rolling himself about in 
a strange ridiculous manner. He concluded that he was an idiot, 
whom his relations had put under the care of Mr. Richardson as a 
very good man.’ The supposed idiot was Johnson. 

A minor poet of the age wrote of him as unflatteringly: 

To view him, porters with their loads would rest. 

And babes cling frighted to the nurse’s breast. 

The testimony to die unattractiveness of Johnson at first sight, 
indeed, is overwhelming. Fanny Burney declared that he had ‘a 
face the most ugly, a person the most awkward, and manners the 
most singular that ever were or ever can be seen.’ Boswell, it is 
only fair to say, contended that Johnson’s face, disfigured though it 
was, was ‘ naturally of the cast of an ancient statue,’ and there is an 
early portrait by Reynolds which shows us Johnson, not as a 
magnificently ugly man, but as a man of almost handsome as well 
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as noble countenance. But the general effect of contemporary 
descriptions is one of monstrous grotesqueness, such as Churchill 
conveys in his satirical lines: 

Features so horrid, were it light. 

Would put the devil himself to flight. 


And his habits were at times as eccentric and grotesque as his 
appearance. Boswell, in order to bring him to life, has spared us 
none of these oddities of behaviour, and he does not shrink from 
something like caricature in his account of Johnson’s facial and 
bodily contortions during conversation. ‘In the intervals of 
articulating,’ he says, ‘he made various sounds with his mouth, 
sometimes as if ruminating, or what is called chewing the cud, 
sometimes giving a half whisde, sometimes making his tongue play 
backward from die roof of his mouth as if clucking like a hen, and 
sometimes protruding it against his upper gums in front as if 
pronouncing quickly under his breath, too , too , too ; all this accom¬ 
panied sometimes with a thoughtful look, but more frequently with 
a smile. Generally, when he had concluded a period, in the course 
of a dispute, by which time he was a good deal exhausted by 
violence and vociferation, he used to blow out his breath like a 


whale.’ 

1 Tis feet, like his head, arms, and body, were in perpetual restless 
motion as he talked. 

Nor did he sacrifice more to the graces when he left the drawing¬ 
room for the dinner-table. When he was at table, Boswell tells us, 
‘ his looks seemed riveted to his plate.’ As a rule, he would neither 
talk nor listen till he had ‘satisfied his appetite, which was so fierce, 
and indulged with such intenseness, that while in the act of eating, 
the veins of his forehead swelled, and generally a strong perspira¬ 
tion was visible.’ When he ate fish he used his fingers instead of a 
knife and fork, because, as he explained, he was short-sighted and 
afraid of bones. At his food, indeed, he was not only Polyphemus, 
but, according to Boswell, a disgusting Polyphemus. And when 
he drank it was in the same greedy fashion in which he ate. * When 
he did eat, it was voraciously; when he did drink wine, it was 
copiously. He could practise abstinence, but not temperance. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at that a fastidious peer, according to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, could no more have been prevailed upon to 
dine at the same table with Johnson and Goldsmith than with two 


users. 
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Johnson had other peculiar habits that did not endear him to 
conventional hostesses. Mrs. Boswell was intelligibly glad to see 
die last of him when he was her guest in Scotland. One of the 
things of which she complained was his practice of ‘turning the 
candles with their heads downwards, when they did not bum bright 
enough, and letting the wax drop upon die carpet’—a practice 
which, as Boswell observes, ‘could not but be disagreeable to a 
lady. Boswell also complained of Johnson’s inexplicable habit of 
opening windows in an age in which the passion for fresh air was 
still almost unknown, and said that his own feelings on the subject 
might be expressed in the language of the frogs in the fable: ‘This 
may be sport to you; but it is death to us.’ Even here, though 
modem opinion is on the side of Dr. Johnson, we have evidence 
that he was an unaccommodating and eccentric guest. 

Nor did he make many concessions to the conventions in his 
dress* Miss Reynolds declared diat he dressed in such a way as to 
be likely to be mistaken for a beggarman. Bennet Langton, who 
went to see him expecting to meet a well-dressed and decorous 
philosopher, was shocked by the huge untidy apparition that came 
down the stairs ‘with a little dark wig which scarcely covered his 
head,’ and Boswell on his first visit was also distressed to find 
Johnson’s rooms and liis clothes ‘sufficiently uncouth.’ ‘His 
brown suit of clothes looked very rusty, he had on a little old 
shrivelled unpowdered wig, which was too small for his head; his 
shirt neck and knees of his breeches were loose; his black worsted 
stockings ill drawn up; and he had a pair of unbuckled shoes by way 
of slippers.’ It is true that Johnson began to dress better after the 
Thrales had adopted him into their family, and we find him at the 
age of sixty-nine taking Boswell out to help him to choose a pair of 
silver buckles, ‘as those he had were too small.’ But in the reports 
of his friends he survives for ever as a natural sloven, and he has left 
us an immortal confession of his slovenliness in that memorable 
defence of the sanity of Christopher Smart, in the course of which 
he said to Dr. Burney: ‘Another charge was, that he did not love 
clean linen; and I have no passion for it.* 

And, if Johnson’s uncouthness, untidiness, and eccentric habits 
seemed to unfit him to play the part of a social idol, he had other 
qualities that were no more likely to make him welcome either in 
the tavern or in the drawing-room. He was not only of a naturally 
gloomy disposition, but was often irritable, surly, and indifferent to 
the feelings of his friends and acquaintances. His gloom may 
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either have been the result of his lifelong disease, or may have been 
inherited, as he thought, from his father. ‘I inherited/ he told 
Boswell, ‘a vile melancholy from my father, which has made me 
mad all my life, at least not sober.’ All through his life he was 
haunted by the dread of insanity and the dread of death, and, 
shortly before his death, he spoke to Langton of the story of his 
existence as ‘like all other histories, a narrative of misery. 

He was once asked how it was that a man who, like him, was 
continually delighting other people with lively and brilliant con¬ 
versation, could call himself miserable. ‘ Alas! * he replied, it is all 
outside; I may be cracking my joke, and cursing the sun. Sun, 

how 1 hate thy beams!' , 

Johnson’s irascibility and surliness may probably be attributed 
to the same cause as his melancholy, but they must have been none 
the less disconcerting to those of his contemporaries who suffered 
from them. There is universal agreement that Johnson was a 
bear, though there is also all but universal acquiescence in Gold¬ 
smith’s modification of die description: ‘Johnson, to be sure, has a 
roughness in his manner; but no man alive has a more tender heart. 
He has nothing of the bear but his skin.’ Not every one, however, 
was so charitable. Boswell’s father, Lord Auchinleck, roundly 
spoke of Johnson as ‘a brute’ and nicknamed him Ursa Major. 
Even Signor Baretti, for whom Johnson did so much, said, on 
hearing Lord Eglintoune express the wish that Johnson had been 
brought up in greater refinement and had lived in more polished 
society: ‘ No, no, my lord, do with him what you would, he would 
always have been a bear’—a judgment which Lord Eglintoune 
mitigated only by saying: ‘True, but he would have been a dancing 
bear.’ Miss Reynolds declared, in a fine Johnsonian phrase, that 
Johnson was never ‘intentionally asperous,’ but even in doing so 
admitted that he ‘inverted die common forms of civilized society. 
Burke, who, according to Boswell, had ‘received some pretty 
severe strokes from Dr. Johnson,’ on hearing some of Johnson s 
sallies described as the rebuke of die righteous, which are like 
excellent oil, exclaimed caustically: ‘Oil of vitriol!’ 

It is improbable, indeed, that Dr. Johnson ever had a friend 
whom he did not at times assault or snub in an outrageous fashion. 
Mrs. Thrale, goddess diough he called her, suffered like the rest, 
and she has left us an account, not only of his attacks on herself, 
but of his ill-mannered request to Hannah More, who had been 
paying him compliments, to ‘consider what her flattery was wordi, 
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before she choked him with it.* Boswell, to be sure, gives a milder 
version of the anecdote, but he himself has painted an equally vivid 
portrait of Johnson as a master of rudeness and rebuff. Even 
during his first interview with Johnson in the parlour of Davies’s 
bookshop he was the victim of two embarrassing retorts, neither 
of which had much point except its ‘asperousness.’ At the begin¬ 
ning of the interview he admitted nervously to Johnson that he 
came from Scotland, saying in extenuation: ‘I do indeed come from 
Scodand, but indeed I cannot help it.’ ‘That, sir, I find,’ said 
Johnson with fierce jocularity, ‘is what a great many of your 
countrymen cannot help.’ It was an unpropitious beginning for 
one of the great friendships of history, but worse was to follow. 
Upon Johnson’s beginning to complain of Garrick and of his 
failure to send him a pass for a new play, Boswell, eager to please, 
interrupted with: ‘Oh, sir, I cannot think Mr. Garrick would 
grudge such a trifle to you' ‘Sir,’ declared Johnson sternly, ‘I 
have known David Garrick longer than you have done; and I 
know no right you have to talk to me on the subject.’ That, in an 
ordinary man, would be called bad manners, and it is impossible to 
deny that Dr. Johnson’s manners were occasionally abominable. 
Boswell himself \vas once in such a condition of spiritual contusion 
as the result of die rudeness of Johnson’s attacks on him that, in his 
own words, ‘I was so much hurt, and had my pride so much 
roused, that I kept away from him for a week.* 

We get the same impression of reckless irascibility in a passage in 
th z Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides . ‘I regretted,’ says Boswell, 
after describing a ridiculous argument between Johnson and an old 
Presbyterian minister, ‘diat Dr. Johnson did not practise the art of 
accommodating himself to different sorts of people. Had he been 
softer with this venerable old man we might have had more con¬ 
versation; but his forcible spirit and impetuosity of manner may 
be said to spare neither sex nor age. I have seen,’ he adds, ‘even 
Mrs. Thrale stunned.' Johnson himself was conscious of his rude¬ 
ness of manner, but boldly defended it when his friends took him to 
task for it. ‘What harm,’ he demanded, mentioning a complaint 
of Langton’s on the subject to Boswell, ‘does it do any man to be 
contradicted ?’ ‘I suppose,’ suggested Boswell bravely, ‘he meant 
the manner of doing it; roughly—and harshly.' ‘And who,’ said 
Johnson, ‘ is the worse for that ? ’ ‘It hurts people of weak nerves,’ 
explained Boswell. ‘I know no such weak-nerved people,’ 
declared Johnson contemptuously. Not long afterwards, Boswell, 
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eternally inquisitive, raised the matter again, and faced Johnson with 
the question 4 whether he thought that the roughness of his manner 
had been an advantage or not, and if he would not have done more 
good if he had been more gentle.’ ‘No, sir,’ replied Johnson 
emphatically—it was in the year in which he died—‘I have done 
more good as I am. Obscenity and impiety have always been 
repressed in my company.’ There is no other example, I think, of 
a virtuous bully’s having become the idol of the club, the tavern, 
and the drawing-room—the perfect companion at once of the 
profligate, the toper, the scholar, and the fashionable lady. 

I have begun with a catalogue of the defects of Johnson as a 
social being, because it is only when we realize how unfitted he was 
in many respects for society that we can understand how pro¬ 
digious is the position that he occupies in the affections of men and 
women to-day. Poor, repulsively ugly, uncouth, with disgusting 
table manners, surly, irascible, a bully, intolerant, dirty, slovenly 
and ridiculous in dress, eccentric, unhealthy, morbid and gloomy, 
haunted by a bad conscience, tormented by the fear of insanity and 
death—one would say it was the portrait of a sour misanthropist, 
doomed to avoid and to be avoided by his fellow men. Johnson, 
on the other hand, had scarcely a defect that was not more than 
counterbalanced by a corresponding virtue. Even those who, on 
first meeting him, found him awkward and repellent were usually 
convinced before they parted from him that he was the most 
enchanting companion alive. His churlishness was exceeded by 
his charity. He was dictatorial, but, equally, he loved to give 
pleasure. Though he may have flouted the graces, no man set 
a higher value on them. He was as courteous as he was ill- 
mannered. He was not more gloomy than he was playful. His 
very morbidity of mind, instead of making him shrink from com¬ 
pany, drove him into company as the only refuge from his haunting 
fears. 

I doubt if any other man of genius ever lived to whom company 
was so necessary as it was to Dr. Johnson. ‘Solitude to him,’ says 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘was horror; nor would he ever trust himself 
alone but when employed in writing or reading. He has often 
begged me to go home with him to prevent his being alone in the 
coach. Any company was better than none.’ 

Hence the extraordinary variety of the company in his bio¬ 
graphy. He could associate without envy with other men of 
genius, and at the same time was equally at home (in Reynolds s 
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plm.se) w.th many mean persons whose presence he could com¬ 
mand. It might be said of him that it was only in company and in 

rrrr ? at , he was , a man with ten ^ s 

them all. Left alone with a pen in his study he had command of 
no more than half his talents; but let a visitor call, and there was ill 

the Achilles tfJST* “ be ‘ Ween ““ SU ’ ki "g «» his tent and 

in bk 3 ma " who found his true vocation, not in his work, but 
lus leisure. He was most acuve when he was most slothful, and 

never wasted his time less than when he was wasting his time 
Conversation has often been recognized as an art but never as a 
protession, and, because it is not one of the activities by which men 
customarily earn a livelihood, Johnson constantly reproached him- 
elf with indolence. When we reflect on the matter, however, 
there seems to be some flaw in the code of morality which would 
commend the literary industry of Trollope and would condemn the 
conversational industry of Johnson. The world has not gained 
less from this than from that, and, if we judge by results, it is 
difficult to agree with Johnson’s denunciation of himself as an idler 
He was certainly no idler as a student of the art of conversation! 
e practised talking as assiduously as Stevenson practised writing. 
He told Reynolds that he had ‘a rule, which he said he always 
practised on eveiy occasion, of speaking his best, whether the 
person to whom he addressed himself was or was not capable of 
comprehending lnm/ His genius as a conversationalist was not 
the fruit of indolence, but was, as much as any other kind of genius, 
due to an infinite capacity for taking pains. He had a mind which, 
as Keynolds said, was ‘always ready for use,’ and die most variously 
stored mind of his age. While not conventionally studious, he was 
a supremely great student of life, manners, and literature. And all 
that he had learned, diough he could not put it on paper, he could 
produce at a moment’s notice in a tavern or over a cup of tea. 
lorn Tyers said of him that he had ‘the most knowledge in ready 
cash of any man that he had ever met. 

Even diis, however, would not have made him a great conver¬ 
sationalist if he had not persistently remembered that conversation 
is a dramatic business in which Hamlet is not a mere declaimer of 
monologues, but must learn to take his cue even from a grave- 
jigger. Johnson was a man who listened eagerly to the grave- 
igger. He was a listener of genius as well as a talker of genius. 
Hawkins said of him that he observed Swift’s rule ‘of giving every 
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man time to take his share of the conversation,’ and that, in general 
conversation, ‘no man threw back the ball with greater ease and 
pleasantry.’ ‘He encouraged others, particularly young men, to 
speak,’ we are told on the same authority, ‘and paid a due attention 
to what they said.’ ‘No man,’ said Johnson himself, in a memor¬ 
able attempt to prove that he was ‘well bred to a needless degree of 
scrupulosity,’ ‘is so cautious not to interrupt anodier; no man 
thinks it so necessary to appear attentive when others are speaking; 
no man so steadily refuses preference to himself, or so willingly 
bestows it on another, as I do.’ 

Those who are accustomed to diink of Johnson as always 
talking for victory, and, if necessary, stunning his antagonist into 
submission, will paint a misleading portrait of him if they do not 
also remember that, while he was a dictator, he was a dictator 
boundlessly interested in the interests of other people. Tyers 
said of him diat he had Locke’s art of ‘leading people to talk 
on their favourite subjects, and on what they knew best.’ The 
universality of his readiness in conversation is commemorated in 
the story of a country clergyman who complained to Mrs. Thrale’s 
mother of the dullness of rural society. ‘They talk of runts’ 
(young cows), he said bitterly of his parishioners. ‘Sir,’ Mrs. 
Thrale’s mother reproved him with noble wisdom, ‘Mr. Johnson 
would learn to talk of runts.’ Johnsonian literature is rich in 
examples of Johnson’s talk on runts. We find him on one 
occasion discussing the digestive faculties of dogs with a country 
rector. He met a dancing-master at Mrs. Thrale’s and, having in 
early life had a few lessons in dancing, proceeded to discuss the 
subject in such a fashion as convinced the dancing-master that 
Johnson knew more about it than himself. Other subjects on 
which we find him conversing are the management of a farm, 
thatching, the process of malting, the manufacture of gunpowder, 
the process of tanning, the operation of minting money, ‘the nature 
of milk, and the various operations upon it, and making whey, etc.,’ 
and, according to George Steevens, Arkwright ‘pronounced him to 
be the only person who, on a first view, understood both the 
principle and powers of his most complicated piece of machinery.’ 

These are not subjects that seem to lend themselves to great 
conversation, but the list is at least evidence of Johnson’s magnifi¬ 
cent readiness to throw himself into the interests of other people. 
He was a man who would have enjoyed discussing the manufacture 
of spectacles widi a spectacle-maker, law with a lawyer, pigs with 
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a pig-breeder, diseases with a doctor, or ships with a shipbuilder. 
He knew that in conversation it is only more blessed to give than to 
receive. 

Not that, in drawing other men out on their pet subjects, he was 
being deliberately courteous. His chief motive, we may be sure, 
was his insatiable curiosity. Few men have been so curious about 
so many things as Dr. Johnson. He could immerse himself in 
chemical experiments as in the problems of philosophy. He had 
an experimental curiosity, indeed, that led him, at the age of 
seventy, to shave the hair from part of his right arm and breast 
merely in order to see how long it would take to grow again, and, 
four years later, to cut forty-one leaves from his vine in Bolt Court 
and to weigh and dry them on his book-case in order to see ‘what 
weight they will lose by drying.’ He had a range of curiosity 
that extended from hair and vine-leaves to die great problems of 
metaphysics, and was impadent of few subjects except the Punic 
War and Catiline’s conspiracy. Even these things, I fancy, he 
would have tolerated had he lived in another age, but the eighteenth 
century was fond, to die point of canting, of drawing precedents 
from the history of the ancient world. Hence Johnson’s contemp¬ 
tuous description of the conversation of Charles James Fox. ‘He 
talked to me at club one day,’ he told Mrs. Thrale, ‘concerning 
Cadline’s conspiracy—so I withdrew my attention and talked about 
Tom Thumb.’ Arthur Murphy, however, explained Johnson’s 
objection to history on more general grounds. ‘ General history,’ 
he says, ‘had litde of his regard. Biography was his delight. 
The proper study of mankind is man. Sooner than hear of the 
Punic War, he would be rude to die person that introduced the 
subject.’ Most people will agree that, for the general purposes of 
conversation, there is no need to drag in the Punic War. They 
prefer, like Johnson, conversation diat comes home more naturally 
to men’s business and bosoms. That is obviously the conver¬ 
sation he had in mind when he declared that talk about die Punic 
War ‘was lost time and carried one away from common life.’ 

It was Johnson’s passion for common life that made him, though 
in many respects a man of unyielding temperament, so eager to 
share in pleasures unsuitable alike to his figure and to his character. 
He loved books, but he loved the life men lived more. When 
he was in the country widi the Thrales, such was his love of doing 
what everybody else was doing that he even insisted upon follow¬ 
ing the hounds, sometimes riding fifty miles on end. He was, 
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Thrale declares, ‘proud to be among the sportsmen; and I think no 
praise ever went so close to his heart as when Mr. Hamilton called 
out one day upon Brighthelmstone Downs, “Why, Johnson rides 
as well, for aught I see, as the most illiterate fellow in England.’” 
Boswell tells us that he boasted that ‘he rode faster at a fox-chase 
than anybody’; and, though Johnson spoke ill of hunting—‘It 
is very strange, and very melancholy,’ he said, ‘ that the paucity of 
human pleasures should persuade us ever to call hunting one of 
them’—he found a childish enjoyment in enjoying the enjoyments 
of other people. It may have been this that persuaded him, who 
had never seen the sea till he was fifty-six years old, and who 
probably had not swum since he was at Oxford, to bathe at Brighton 
in the year 1766, when the man who dipped people, on seeing him 
swim, said to him: ‘Why, sir, you must have been a stout-hearted 
gentleman forty years ago!’ ‘I hate immersion,’ he said to Mr. 
Wickins, the Lichfield draper, who was expatiating on the salubrity 
of the cold bath, but Johnson would do socially for gaiety what he 
would not do egotistically for his health. 

Johnson may not have been a sportsman, but, undoubtedly, in 
company, he was a sportive man. He seems always to have pos¬ 
sessed that sportive spirit, for instance, that finds it difficult to 
resist a challenge. ‘I ran a race in the rain this day,’ he wrote 
boastfully to Robert Levett from Paris, at the age of sixty-six, ‘and 
beat Baretti.’ Miss Reynolds tells of another occasion when, while 
staying at a country house in Devonshire, he replied to a young lady 
who boasted that she could run better than anybody: ‘ Madam, you 
cannot outrun me.’ They at once went out on to the lawn, and 
set off. ‘The lady,’ says Miss Reynolds, ‘at first had the advan¬ 
tage; but Dr. Johnson happening to have slippers on much too 
small for his feet, kicked them off up into the air, and ran a great 
length without them, leaving the lady far behind him, and, having 
won the victory, he returned, leading her by the hand, with looks 
of high exultation and delight.’ 

In his amusements, we picture him as one who was physically a 
monster, morally a sage, and spiritually a child. There is a 
childish element both in his emulation and in his boastfulness. He 
could not walk through Gunnersbury Park and hear one of the 
company declaring that he could have climbed some gigantic tree 
when he was a boy without immediately proclaiming: ‘Why, I can 
swarm it now,’ and setting off to do it. He again and again startled 
his worshippers in his old age by climbing gates and performing 
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other feats of agility which proved that, though no longer a boy 
he was an old boy. When he visited Lichfield three years before 
is death, he went to a field in search of a rail over which he 
used to jump when he was a child, ‘and, 1 said he afterwards in a 
transport of joy, I have been so fortunate as to find it.’ • I stood ’ 
said he, gazing upon it some time with a degree of rapture for it 
brought to my mind all my juvenile sports and pastimes, 'and at 
length I determined to try my skill and dexterity; I laid aside my 
hat and wig, pulled off my coat, and leapt over it twice.’ Here we 
see Johnson s low spirits matched with and defeated by his high 

^ I j . . _ ^ it, is one of the things 

that have endeared him to generations of readers. 

We have another instance of the same childish sportiveness in 
the story that Bennet Langton told Best when they were standing 
together at the top of a Very steep hill’ in Lincolnshire. ‘Poor 
dear Ur. Johnson,’ said Langton, ‘ when he came to this spot, turned 
to look down the hill, and said he was determined to “take a roll 
down. When we understood what he meant to do, we en¬ 
deavoured to dissuade him; but he was resolute, saying he had not 
had a roll for a long time; and, taking out of his lesser pockets 
whatever might be in diem—keys, pencil, purse, a penknife—and 
laymg himself parallel with the edge of the hill, he actually des- 
cended, turning himself over and over till he came to the bottom/ 
Best Speaks of this outbreak of childish high spirits as 4 this extra¬ 
ordinary freak of the great lexicographer/ but it was a freak 
characteristic of the contradictory Dr. Johnson. The truth is, in 
his writings Johnson was obedient to a formula, but in his life and 
conversation he was always doing or saying some unexpected diing 
that, if it did not completely break the formula, expanded it and 
gave it variety. 

He himself would probably have been astonished, and possibly 
perturbed, if he had foreseen that, as a result of his genius for the 
unexpected in word and deed, he would take his place in later 
generations among the great comic figures of literature. But that 
is what has happened to him. Falstaff himself is not the occasion 
of a more inexhaustible flow of laughter than Dr. Johnson. It was 
Jack Point’s bitter complaint that ‘an accepted wit has but to say. 
Pass the mustard, and they roar their ribs out’; Dr. Johnson is 
now an accepted wit on that level. Men laugh not merely when he 
says such admirable tilings as: ‘Whoever thinks of going to bed 
before twelve o’clock is a scoundrel,’ but almost whenever he uses 
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an abusive epithet. His very ill manners have become comic with 
time, and his ugliness pleases us like a glorious caricature. We no 
longer approach him with awe, as so many of his contemporaries 
did. He cannot bludgeon us from the pages of a book and we can 
laugh without fear of his terrifying frown. 

It would, of course, be absurd to suggest that his contemporaries 
saw in him only the dictator, die master moralist, and the great 
lexicographer. Mingled with their veneration for his writings and 
his character was the realization that he was a giant of comedy. 
‘Dr. Johnson,’ said Fanny Burney in her diary, ‘has more fun, and 
comical humour, and love of nonsense about him than almost 
anybody I ever saw.’ Garrick said of him to Boswell: ‘ Rabelais, 
and all odier wits, are nothing compared to him. . . . Johnson 
gives you a forcible hug and shakes laughter out of you whether 
you will or no.’ Hawkins declared that ‘in the talent of humour 
there was hardly ever his equal except perhaps among the old 
comedians, such as Tarleton and a few odiers mentioned by Cibber.’ 
Boswell, Mrs. Thrale, and Hannah More have all testified to die same 
thing. ‘You would have imagined,’ said Hannah More, des¬ 
cribing a tea-party at Sir Joshua’s at which Johnson was present, 
‘we had been at some comedy had you heard our peals of laughter,’ 
and she observed that ‘the old genius was extremely jocular.’ It 
was in search of materials for a portrait of diis extremely jocular 
genius that Boswell went to Fanny Burney. ‘Grave Sam, and 
great Sam, and solemn Sam—all these,’ he said, ‘he has appeared 
over and over again. I want to show him as gay Sam, agreeable 
Sam, pleasant Sam.’ 

At the same time, his most admiring contemporaries laughed for 
the most part only with Johnson, while his posthumous admirers 
laugh both widi him and at him. To them he was occasionally 
jocular: to us he is again and again not only jocular, but a joke. 
This is not to say that we have ceased to reverence him, but that we 
are no longer laughter-tied as we approach him. ‘His eyes,’ said 
Mrs. Thrale, ‘ though of a light grey colour, were so wild, so pierc¬ 
ing, and at times so fierce, that fear was, I believe, the first emotion 
in the hearts of all his beholders.’ Those fierce grey eyes strike 
no fear in us to-day. 

While we laugh both with and at Dr. Johnson, however—laugh 
at him when he says a magnificently wrong-headed thing in all 
seriousness, as well as widi him when he bludgeons Boswell or 
Mrs. Thrale with his wit—we always laugh with affection and 
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admiration. He is almost unique as a comic character- no other 

for m hk C n a ”r r 18 at °ot SO l0Ved for his heart and s'o admired 

for his good sense. Other comic characters are most amusing in 

their misadventures: Johnson is amusing in his triumphs. Theresas 

never elsewhere been so great and magnanimous a man in whose life 

there was such a current vein of comedy. It would be easy, I agree 

to exaggerate the comic element in the life of Dr. Johnson Just £ 

critics argue as to whether The Cherry Orchard is a tragedy or a 

comedy, though Tchekov himself meant it to be playe/ as a 

comedy, it would be possible to find good arguments for portraying 

r. Johnson either as mainly a tragic or as mainly a comic figure. 

But there would be no real contradiction between the two sets of 

argument. Johnson is in the best sense of the word all the more 

b Tn Se He i$ S ° tra ^ ic a When we laugh 

With lum it is in ful consciousness of a background of suffering 

and despair. It is because he engages our sympathies at more 

points than any other man of genius that we find never-ending 

enjoyment in his hilarious company. He is the perfect boon- 

companion among all the population of books. In him goodness 

became convivial, and grandeur of soul took its ease in the tavern. 

In his conversation, virtue holds a carnival, and wisdom is at once 

sociable and notous. It we knew him only from his writings and 

the records of his good deeds, we should not have known more 

than halt of Johnson and we should not have loved him half as 

well. It would not have been enough for him to be a great and 

good man if he had not also been a consummate entertainer. He 

is the hero of the most permanendy entertaining book in English 
literature. 


People sometimes talk nowadays as though Johnson the enter¬ 
tainer were largely a creation of Boswell’s, and as though, while his 
contemporaries revered the great writer and the great man, it was 
not till after his death that men came to see that his supreme genius 
was the genius of conversation. This is a mistaken view. There 
has been no such catastrophic change in the general estimate of Dr. 
Johnson. There is abundant evidence that many of his closest 
friends regarded his conversation as greater than his books, just as 
we do. Reynolds declared that Johnson’s conversation ‘not only 
supported his character as an author, but in the opinion of many 
was superior.’ That Burke was one of the many is clear from 
his declaration that ‘Boswell’s Life was a greater monument to 
Johnson’s fame than all his writings put together.’ Others claimed 
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at least equality for his conversation and his writings, and we find 
Mr. Crisp, Fanny Burney’s adopted father, writing to her, after she 
had sent him a letter describing Johnson’s conversation: It halt 
reconciles me to his heavy Dictionary. I am now convinced 
(putting together your account of him and what I had heard before) 
that his real forte is Conversation.’ And Mr. Crisp anticipated the 
judgment of posterity when he added: ‘His quickness, his origin¬ 
ality, his oddity, his singularity (which so well become him, and 
perhaps would nobody else) must make him a model of an enter¬ 
taining companion.’ It must be remembered that the Johnson 
whom we know best—the Johnson of those last twenty years from 
which the first-hand accounts of Boswell, Mrs. Thrale, and Fanny 
Burney are drawn—was a Johnson who had almost ceased to write 
and who did little else but talk. The poems, the Rambler , the 
Dictionary , the Idler , and Rasselas were all behind him, and 
the Journey to the Western Isles and the Lives of the Poets alone 
remained to be written. ‘His life,’said Mrs. Thrale, at least since 
my acquaintance with him, consisted in little else than talking, when 
he was not absolutely employed in some serious piece of work, and 
whatever work he did seemed so much below his powers of per¬ 
formance that he appeared the idlest of all human beings. The 
truth is, Dr. Johnson built up his fame with his writings, and put a 
tower on his fame with his conversation. 

It is as an Iliad of conversation that the world enjoys his bio¬ 
graphy to-day. Johnson was a warrior of talk—we might almost 
describe him as a prize-fighter of talk—and, as we listen to his 
talking, we have as much sense of action as if we were watching an 
engagement or the rounds of a contest. Boswell is not the only 
one of his biographers who observed that Johnson ‘sometimes 
talked for victory.’ ‘The most light and airy dispute,’ says Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, * was with him a dispute in the arena. He fought 
on every occasion as if his whole reputation depended upon die 
victory of the minute, and he fought with all the weapons. If he 
was foiled in argument he had recourse to abuse and rudeness. 
Reynolds condemns Johnson for diis, and declares that he would 
have lost the affection of his friends if he had talked in ‘tete-a-tete 
conversations’ as pugnaciously as he did on more public occasions. 
Reynolds was a mild man, however, and what offended him is sport 
to us. We love, not only the virtuous, the charitable, the polite 
Johnson, but the battling Johnson who, after a lively night at the 
Crown and Anchor, said to Boswell: ‘Well, we had good talk,’ and 
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to whom Boswell flatteringly replied: ‘Yes, sir; you tossed and 
gored several persons.* 

To say this is not to pretend that Dr. Johnson is a good model 
for conversationalists. If he had been malicious or a misanthropist, 
his tossings and gorings would never have endeared him to us. 
Johnson is, perhaps, the only talker who ‘talked for victory* who 
has ever achieved the highest genius in conversation. Who, with 
a less gracious character than Johnson, would not have been 
utterly damned by Goldsmith’s sentence: ‘There is no arguing with 
Johnson; for, when his pistol misses fire, he knocks you down with 
the butt end of it’ ? We love Johnson, however, because we begin 
with the knowledge that he is a great and good man, and, regarding 
his violence as for the most part the violence of sport, are no more 
perturbed by the fury of his blows than if we were watching Demp¬ 
sey in the ring. His eternal comedy is the comedy of the sage 
putting on the gloves. In this fashion lie, more than any other 
Englishman who ever lived, raised a life* of talk to the level of a life 
of action. 


BOSWELL 

‘Between ourselves,* wrote Boswell to his friend Temple, com¬ 
plaining that Johnson, having published a book on the Hebrides, 
did not wish him to publish another on the same theme—‘ between 
ourselves, he is not apt to encourage one to share reputation with 
himself.* If this is a true account of Johnson, how miserable his 
ghost must be if it ever revisits the earth, for no man of letters has 
ever ‘shared reputation* with another to a greater extent than he 
with Boswell 1 They are as inseparable in our imaginations as Castor 
and Pollux. Each, lacking the other, would lack half himself. 

This is not to deny that they were both men of extraordinary 
original genius. It used to be imagined that Boswell was merely a 
lucky fool who owed everything to his having attached himself as a 
parasite to Johnson. More recently, however, we have come to see 
that Boswell was a man of genius who would have interested the 
world, though not perhaps so greatly, even if he had never met 
Johnson. If he had not written a great book on Johnson he 
would have written a great book on somebody else—possibly on 
himself. For, while Johnson and Paoli were Boswell’s heroes. 
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Boswell was also Boswell’s hero. He may be said to have been 
divided into two persons, one of whom was never tired of gazing at 
the other and taidng down notes of his doings and experiences. 
At the age of twenty-one he published anonymously An Ode to 
Tragedy , and dedicated it to ‘James Boswell, Esq.’ as to an admired 
friend, and we may be sure there was no one whom he loved better. 

Luckily, even when he makes himself his hero, his genius remains 
predominantly comic. When, as president of the Soaping Club 
at Edinburgh in his youth, he writes some verses about himself, 
affirming that 

In short, to declare the plain truth, 

There is no better fellow alive, 

he is candid enough to portray himself not only as a good fellow 
but as a ridiculous fellow: 

Boswell is pleasant and gay, 

For frolic by nature designed; 

He heedlessly rattles away 
When the company is to his mind. 

‘This maxim/ he says, ‘you may see. 

We ne’er can have com without chaff’; 

So not a bent sixpence cares he 
Whether with him or at him you laugh. 

Even when he describes his personal appearance, as he does in 
The Cub at Newmarket (a poetical account of himself among 
members of the Jockey Club, written during his first visit to 
London and the south), he sees himself, not in the mirror of self- 
flattery, but in the mirror of caricature: ‘Plumpness,’ he writes, 
describing the ‘cub,’ who was himself— 

Plumpness shone in his countenance; 

And Belly prominent declared 
That he for Beef and Pudding cared; 

He had a large and prom’nent head, 

That seemed to be composed of lead. 

And, in dedicating this poem to the Duke of York, he writes: 
‘Permit me to let die world know that the same cub has been 
laughed at by the Duke of York.’ Boswell from the first did not 
mind if he cut a ridiculous figure so long as he cut a figure. 

All through his letters to his old college friend, the Rev. William 
Temple—letters far more intimate than any he ever wrote to 
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Johnson -we can see him watching himself like a spectator in a 
theatre, and inviting Temple to be his fellow spectator. It is to 
change the image slightly, as though he were the showman of him¬ 
self, saying: Now see Boswell drunk. Now see him repentant. 
Now see lum in love. Now see him disgracing himself with some 
infamous creature. Now see him in the best society in the 
world. He cannot conceive that any one else can be less interested 
in him than he is in himself. And, indeed, he is right. He is die 
rare kind of egotist that seldom bores us. He is an egotist who is 
in love, not only with himself, but with other people. 

Nor is this the only respect in which he is a bundle of contradic¬ 
tions and, because of this, a continuous and fascinating puzzle. He 
is at once a man who yields to every temptation and a staunch friend 
ot religion and morality. He is addicted to the most eloquent 
repentance and at the same time to explanations that the sins of 
which he repents were not, after all, very serious. He chuckles 
amid his pious groans. He is like a man married both to vice and 
to virtue and enjoying playing the one off against the other. While 
he is infatuated with a new mistress in Edinburgh he gets drunk, 
and, while drunk, is faithless to her. He hastens to his mistress to 
confess, to beg forgiveness, and to palliate his frailty. ‘I gloried,’ 
he reports to Temple ingenuously, ‘that I had ever been firmly 
constant to her while I was myself.’ Boswell, however, finds it so 
difficult to remain faithful to any one woman that he writes to 
Temple advocating concubinage and asking: ‘If it was morally 
wrong, why was it permitted to the most pious men under the Old 
Testament ? ’ It was in the same easy-going mood tliat he defended 
his drunkenness to Mrs. Stuart on the ground that ‘intoxication 
might happen at a time to any man.’ ‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘to any 
man but a Scotsman, for what with another man is an accident, is in 
him a habit.’ On another occasion, however, we find the genial 
defender of the vices going to St. Paul’s and making a vow to 
abstain for six months from licentious connections, and again 
giving General Paoli his word of honour that he will abstain from 
fermented liquor for a year. There was not, indeed, in all Great 
Britain a more ardent friend of religion and good conduct than this 
mercurial reprobate. It was he who wrote, when Hume died: 
‘It has shocked me to think of his persisting in infidelity. ... I 
am of Dr. Johnson’s opinion, that those who write against religion 
ought not to be treated with gentleness.’ 

Yet with all the discrepancies between his conduct and his 
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professions, and with all the fluctuations of his heart, his appetites, 
and his opinions, Boswell was no hypocrite. . It was in perfect 
sincerity that, when going to Utrecht to study law, he wrote to a 
friend: ‘ My great object is to attain a proper conduct in life. How 
sad it will be if I turn no better than I am! . . . I must, however, 
own to you that I have at bottom a melancholy cast; which dissi¬ 
pation relieves by making me thoughtless, and therefore an easier, 
though a more contemptible, animal.’ The truth is, Boswell was 
not only a man who, as he confessed, ‘ talked at random,’ but a man 
whose destiny it was to live at random, and who found all the 
excitements of experience equally irresistible. But he never pre¬ 
tended to be other dian he was. He was naturally too candid to be 
able to play the hypocrite and to conceal his shortcomings, even if 
he had wished to do so. Hence, when he fell in love with Miss 
Blair and, wishing to marry her, sent Temple as a kind of ambas¬ 
sador to her, he wrote out a series of instructions to be followed 
during die visit, bidding his friend hint die worst as well as the 
best. ‘Praise me,’ he wrote, ‘for my good qualities—you know 
them; but tell also how odd, how inconstant, how impetuous, how 
much accustomed to women of intrigue. Ask gravely, “Pray 
don’t you imagine there is something of madness in that family!”’ 
Was ever woman in such manner wooed? Yet the instructions 
are characteristic of Boswell in his readiness to appear at a dis¬ 
advantage, whether from the love of showing himself as he really 
was or from die love of being a figure in an interesting situation. 

Boswell’s candour and his dramatic sense always, fortunately 
for us, went hand in hand. He saw himself perpetually as a man 
in a dramatic situation, and he had perpetually to find a confidant 
to whom he could describe the latest situation in which he found 
himself. He could not even ask Miss Blair if she loved him without 
instantly scribbling to Temple an account of the interview in 
dialogue form, not even omitting his squeeze of her ‘firm hand’ or 
her remark: ‘I wish I liked you as well as I do Auchinleck’ (his 
father’s estate). Similarly, when he was in love with Zelide of 
Utrecht, he felt that the situation was so interesting that he sent her 
letters to Rousseau, whom he scarcely knew, with the remark: ‘If 
you care to amuse yourself by reading some pieces by this young 
lady, you will find them in a small separate parcel. I should like to 
have your sentiments on her character.’ Boswell, in all his amusing 
love affairs, was not only a man who kissed and told, but a man to 
whom telling gave a deeper and more lasting pleasure than kissing. 
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And his friendships with great men had the same dramatic 
quality as his love affairs. He was not one of those hero-wor¬ 
shippers who obliterate themselves and prostrate themselves before 
greatness. He was as susceptible to genius as to a pretty face, but 
in his meetings with genius he was always as conscious of the 
presence of James Boswell as of that of the man of genius in the 
scene. Both in love and in acquaintanceship, he continually 
paused to call attention to the fact that he, James Boswell, was, if 
not the chief actor, at least an actor worth some attention. When, 
as a young man of twenty-four, he wrote to Rousseau, requesting 
an interview, he introduced himself as ‘a man of singular merit/ 
adding: ‘Although but a young man, I have had a variety of 
experiences, with which you will be impressed.’ ‘ Open your door, 
dien, sir,’ he wrote, ‘ to a man who dares to say that he deserves to 
enter there. Trust a unique foreigner. You will never repent 
it.* He thrust his company with as little appearance of ordinary 
sensitiveness on Voltaire, on Wilkes, and on Horace Walpole. 
‘He forced himself upon me,’ wrote Walpole to Gray, ‘in spite of 
my teeth and my doors,’ and in that phrase we have a measure of 
the impudence and persistence of Boswell. 

It would be absurd, none the less, to describe Boswell, in his 
approaches to the great, as a ‘climber,’ for ‘climber’ is a word used 
of men who climb from one rank of society into another, and 
Boswell, as a descendant of Robert Bruce and a son of Lord 
Auchinleck, had no feeling of social inferiority in his intercourse 
with the great. He was undoubtedly pushful, but the men into 
whose presence he forced himself with the greatest sense of triumph 
were not men of rank or wealth, but men of genius. When he 
was a youth of twenty, he besought Temple to ‘consider my 
situation,’ and he describes it as that of a young fellow in love with 
the delights of London—‘getting into the Guards, being about 
Court, enjoying the happiness of the beau monde y and the company 
of men of Genius.* And, if one may judge by his writings, he 
found the company of men of genius the supreme delight of them 
all. It is characteristic of him that, as Professor Tinker observes, 
while he met and conversed with King George III, he has left us 
no dialogues to record his talk with the king to set beside the 
dialogues that record his talk with Dr. Johnson. 

When he first met Johnson at Tom Davies’s house, he was a 
young man of twenty-two, while Johnson was fifty-three. Their 
first meeting, with Johnson’s two overwhelming snubs, has been 
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described in the previous chapter. It was an introduction, most 
people would have thought, of two incompatibles in age, tempera¬ 
ment, nationality, and almost everything else. They had humour, 
sociability, and orthodoxy in common, however, and Johnson had 
a passion for making acquaintances. ‘Sir,’ he confided to Boswell 
at one of their early meetings, ‘I love the acquaintance of young 
people; because, in the first place, I don’t like to think of myself 
growing old. In the next place, young acquaintances must last 
longest, if they do last; and then, sir, young men have more virtue 
than old men; they have more generous sentiments in every 
respect.’ Boswell does not tell us what he replied to this tribute to 
the virtue of the younger generation. But, in a whirl of excitement 
over his new friendship, he wrote off to Sir David Dalrymple with 
modest exultation: ‘You will smile to think of the association of so 
enormous a genius with one so slender.’ In the same month he 
wrote to Temple, telling how he had supped tete-^-tete with 
Johnson till between two and three. ‘He took me by die hand 
cordially and said: “My dear Boswell, I love you very much.” 
Now, Temple, can I help indulging vanity?’ The meetings 
between Johnson and Boswell after diis have been recorded with 
such vividness that we are tempted to think of the two men at 
times as inseparable cronies who till the death of Johnson were 
parted from each other only by accident and for short periods. It 
is difficult to realize that die months in which they did not see each 
other were far more numerous than the months in which they were 
together. Their friendship, if we date its beginning in May 1763, 
when they first met, lasted more than twenty-one years, yet, 
according to the estimate of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, all the periods of 
time during which diey were living near each other, if added 
together would amount only to about two years, and on most days 
in those two years they probably did not see each other. Croker 
estimated diat Boswell and Jolinson spent two hundred and 
seventy-six days together in all, and that Boswell met Johnson only 
one hundred and eight times during liis twelve visits to England in * 
die period of their friendship. Boswell was unique among John¬ 
son’s friends, not so much because of the closeness of his friendship 
as because of the glorious uses to which he turned it. It is as 
though in the present century an enthusiastic young inhabitant of 
New York who paid a dozen visits to England were to write the 
most intimate biography of die greatest living English writer, who 
happened incidentally to be a man with a strong anti-American bias. 
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Boswell did not at once dedicate his life to Johnson as to a 
demigod in a world of ordinary men. When he wrote to Temple 
m 1768, excitedly triumphing in his social success in London 
Johnson was only one of the great men whom he boasted of having 
captured. I am really the Great Man now,’ he wrote with 
charming self-adulation. I have had David Hume in the forenoon 
and Mr. J ohnson in the afternoon of the same day visiting me. Sir 
John Pringle, Dr. Franklin and some company dined with me 
to-day; and Mr. Johnson and General Oglethorpe one day Mr 
Garnck alone another, and David Hume and some more literati 
another, dine with me next week. I give admirable dinners and 
good claret, and the moment I go abroad again, which will be in a 
day or two, I set up my chariot. This is enjoying the fruit of my 
labours, and appearing like the friend of Paoli.’ 

Again when, during the same year, Boswell makes one of his 
frequent moral slips, he bewails in a letter to Temple conduct ‘so 
unworthy of die friend of Paoli,’ as though Paoli rather than 
Johnson were the man to whom he most looked up. Nor, as has 
already been suggested, do the surviving letters to Johnson convey 
the impression that Johnson was the friend to whom he loved most 
to confide the entire circle of his follies and aspirations. Candid 
though he was, he showed only a crescent of himself to Johnson, 
while he was all but a full moon to Temple. He never forgot that 
Johnson was a sage and moralist, but he addressed Temple as a 
friend of his youth to whom he could boast of his sins as well as 
repent of them. 

At the same time, it is clear that, even in the year in which he first 
met Johnson, he realized that the most important diing in his life 
had happened to him. He tells us that in the early days of their 
friendship he used sometimes to sit up all night, writing in his 
journal an account of everything in Johnson’s talk worth pre¬ 
serving. ‘I remember,’ he declares, ‘having sat up four nights in 
one week, widiout being much incommoded in the day time.’ I 
doubt if in the annals of literature there is another example of such 
frenzied conscientiousness on the part of a lively and dissipated 
young man with a weak will that could scarcely resist a botde or a 
Circean charmer.’ Drunken and dissipated men have, contrary 
to die modem notion, frequently been hard and conscientious 
workers, but seldom on this scale. Note-taking, however, was to 
Boswell more than meat and drink. Robert Barclay said diat lie 
had seen ‘Boswell lay down knife and fork, and take out his tablets 
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in order to register a good anecdote,’ and Mrs. Thrale complained 
that he had a trick of ‘sitting steadily down at the other end of the 
room to write at the moment what should be said in company, 
either by Dr. Johnson or to him.’ This she condemned as ill bred 
and treacherous. Johnson apparently did not share Mrs. Thrale’s 
dislike of Boswell’s note-taking. He was at once flattered and 
entertained. We have an account of his going into Boswell’s 
bedroom one morning, during the Scottish tour, in order to read 
the latest additions to the reports of his conversations, which were at 
that time always submitted to him, and of his saying commend- 
ingly: ‘You improve: it grows better and better. ... It might 
be printed, were the subject fit for printing.’ And on another 
occasion he helped Boswell to fill up some blanks ‘ which I had left 
when first writing it, when I was not quite sure of what he had 
said.’ If Boswell was the perfect portrait-painter, Johnson, it is 
clear, was the perfect sitter. 

Many of the dialogues in which they took part might almost 
have been deliberately arranged with a view to handing down a 
perfect portrait to future ages. We know that Boswell used some¬ 
times to ask questions ‘ with an assumed air of ignorance in order to 
incite Johnson to talk,’ and obviously many of his questions were 
asked, not for the purpose of obtaining information, but with the 
object of starting a game of dramatic dialogue. ‘Boswell’s con¬ 
versation,’ Bennet Langton once declared impatiently, ‘consists 
entirely in asking questions, and it is extremely offensive.’ Never, 
assuredly, was a man questioned on a greater variety of topics than 
Johnson. ‘ I put a question to him,’ writes Boswell, describing one 
conversation, ‘upon a fact in common life, which he could not 
answer, nor have I found any one else who could. What is the 
reason that women servants, though obliged to be at the expense of 
ourchasing their own clothes, have much lower wages than men 
servants, to whom a greater proportion of that article is furnished, 
and when in fact our female house-servants work much harder than 
the male?’ I imagine that, if Johnson did not reply to this 
question, it was not because he was unable, but because he was 
exhausted. Much as he loved to be drawn out on all manner of 
topics, he must often have felt like a baited witness in a lawcourt, 
and more than once he protested against the torture. ‘I will not 
be put to the question,’ he cried angrily one evening, when he was 
being ‘ teased with questions.’ ‘ Don’t you consider, sir, that these 
are not the manners of a gentleman? I will not be baited with 
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f iat Wh r at “ th « V What is that ? Why is a cow’s tail 

long ? Why is a fox s tail bushy ? ’ And, another day, when he 
heard Boswell asking Levett a long series of questions about him 
Johnson became similarly exasperated. ‘Sir,’ he declared, ‘you 
have but two topics, yourself and me. I am sick of both.’ ’ Bos¬ 
well’s frankness failed him when he was recording these reproofs 
in the Life of Johnson, and in each case he attributed vaguely to an 
unnamed ‘gentleman’ the questions that had given offence. 

On the whole, however, it is safe to conclude diat Johnson 
enjoyed being put to the question as much as Boswell enjoyed 
questioning him. If lie had found Boswell a bore he would not 
have described him as ‘the best travelling companion in the world.’ 
Boswell was too eagerly devoted to his great object of giving 
pleasure both to other people and to himself to be anything but 
good company. He was despised and disparaged after his death, 
but during his life he was a general favourite. ‘If general appro¬ 
bation will add anything to your enjoyment,’ Johnson wrote to 
him from London in 1778, *1 can tell you that I have heard you 
mentioned as a man whom everybody likes. I tliink, life has little 
more to give.’ Even Hannah More, when she first met him, wrote 
of him as ‘a very agreeable and good-natured man’—a good 
impression which lie helped to destroy by getting drunk at Bishop 
Shipley’s. ‘I was heartily disgusted,’ she wrote on the second 
occasion, ‘with Mr. Boswell, who came upstairs after dinner, dis¬ 
ordered with wine, and addressed me in a manner which drew from 
me a sharp rebuke, for which I fancy he will not easily forgive me.’ 
It is true that Mrs. Thrale hated him, that Miss Hawkins asked con¬ 
cerning him.' ‘Was this man a safe member of Society?’ that 
Baretti was his enemy, and that there was no love lost between him 
and Goldsmith; but the general opinion of him seems to have 
agreed with that of Sir Joshua Reynolds: ‘He thaws reserve 
wherever he comes and sets the ball of conversation rolling,’ and it 
is said that Sir Joshua was never happier, if Boswell was present, 
than when he was sitting near him. Burke had opposed his ad¬ 
mission to the Club, but, after his admission, changed his opinion 
of him and declared that Boswell was a man of so much natural 
good humour that good humour was scarcely a virtue to him. 
‘Society,’ it was said after his death, ‘was his idol; to that he 
sacrificed everything; his eye glistened, and his countenance 
brightened up, when he saw the human face divine, and that person 
must have been very fastidious indeed who did not return him the 
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same compliment when he came into a room. Johnson affirmed 
that, during their travels in Scotland, Boswell never left a house 
without leaving a wish for his return.’ So entertaining a com¬ 
panion was Boswell, indeed, that Dugald Stuart maintained that his 
conversation was even more amusing than his writings, owing to 
‘ the picturesque style of his conversational or rather his convivial 
diction ’ and to ‘ the humorous and somewhat whimsical seriousness 
of his face and manner.’ The truth is, Boswell was an enthusiast 
for the social life and was endowed with most of the gifts that make 
it agreeable, and this alone would have won him the affection of 

Johnson. , , 

But Johnson’s affection for Boswell went deeper than the love 

of an entertaining companion. ‘I love you,’ he once told him, 

‘ as a kind man, I value you as a worthy man, and hope in time 
to reverence you as a man of exemplary piety. I hold you, as 
Hamlet has it, “in my heart of hearts.’” To Johnson Boswell was 
a kind of favourite nephew—an excellent young man at heart, 
who, as the saying is, was his own worst enemy. Johnson always 
spoke to Boswell as to a fellow Christian, at least in the making. 
‘My dear Sir,’ he wrote to him, ‘mind your studies, mind your 
business, make your lady happy, and be a Christian. And when 
Boswell, who lived on bad terms with his father and would often 
have gladly exchanged his wife’s company for that of Johnson, 
wrote complaining indirectly of liis imprisonment in Scotland, 
Johnson reproved him for his love of London, adding: ‘I am now 
writing, and you, when you read this, are reading under the Eye of 
Omnipotence.’ We shall only half understand Boswell if we do 
not realize that he, as well as Johnson, was in a great measure a 
pious man. He enjoyed going to St. Clement Danes church with 
Johnson no less than sitting late with him over a bottle of port at 
the Mitre. It is said that, when he was a student at Glasgow 
University, Boswell was all but converted to Catholicism; and his 
attitude to religion is shown in a letter which he wrote to Sir David 
Dalrymple after getting to know Johnson. ‘I thank God,’ he 
wrote, ‘ that I have got acquainted w r ith Mr. Johnson. He has done 
me infinite service. He has assisted me to obtain peace of mind. 
He has assisted me to become a rational Christian.’ 

Had Johnson not been a pious man, it is certain that Boswell 
would never have held him in the same reverence. They were 
both pious men even to die point of convendonal orthodoxy. 
Boswell would talk seriously to Johnson of the scandal of having 
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shops open on Good Friday, and would read Ogden on Prayer 
aloud to him and a Scottish professor of divinity, while Johnson 
in Boswell’s presence, would gravely advocate the strict observance 
of Sunday, maintaining: ‘It should be different from another day. 
People may walk, but not throw stones at birds. There may be 
relaxation, but there should be no levity.’ There is nothing more 
conspicuous in the Life and Journal than Boswell’s veneration 
for Johnson as a Christian. We see this even in his account of 
Johnson’s eccentric habit of uttering pious ejaculations. ‘Dr. 
Johnson,’ Boswell wrote in the Journal , ‘is often uttering pious 
ejaculations, when he appears to be talking to himself, for some¬ 
times his voice grows stronger, and parts of the Lord’s Prayer are 
to be heard. I have sat beside him with more than ordinary 
reverence on such occasions.* It was because Johnson knew that 
Boswell shared his faith that, when writing a letter introducing him 
to John Wesley, he used the expression: ‘I think it very much to be 
wished that worthy and religious men should be acquainted with 
each other.’ There is something comical in the coupling of John 
Wesley and Boswell as ‘worthy and religious men.* Superficially, 
the combination is ridiculous.. If Johnson had not had the genius 
of humanity to regard it as natural, however, he would have been 
less than Johnson. 

Nor was it only in creeds and observances that the religion of 
Johnson and Boswell expressed itself. They were both men who 
lived largely in their affections—men who could scarcely live 
without affection. Boswell’s cousin, whom he married, may not 
have shared his ‘ roving disposition,* or his tastes, or his regard for 
Johnson, and he may have caused her many uneasy hours, but his 
affection is clear in all his references to her. There is nothing un¬ 
common in Boswell’s affection for his children, but it is impossible 
not to like him better for the affectionate delight he shows in die 
way in which his infant daughter, Veronica, and Johnson got on 
together in Scotland. ‘Mr. Johnson,’ he records, ‘was pleased 
with my daughter, Veronica. . . . She had die appearance of 
listening to him. His motions seemed to her to be intended for her 
amusement; and when he stopped, she fluttered, and made a little 
infandne noise, and a kind of signal for him to begin again. She 
would be held close to him; which was a proof, from simple nature, 
that his figure was not horrid. Her fondness for him endeared her 
still more to me, and I declared she should have five hundred 
pounds of additional fortune.’ 
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At the same time he would be a rash man who attempted to put 
Boswell on a moral and domestic pedestal. He was a senti¬ 
mentalist who could easily break the Ten Commandments he 
respected and neglect the wife and children to whom he was 
devoted. Johnson once said to him, referring to Mrs. Boswell: 
‘In losing her you would lose your sheet-anchor, and be tossed 
without stability by the waves of life. And, even with Mrs. 
Boswell to look after him, Boswell was always one who was 
‘ tossed without stability by the waves of life.’ 

It is all the more marvellous that a man of such incurable 
instability of character persisted in so single-minded a fashion with 
his task of giving the world the perfect life of Johnson. One 
could almost believe that, like Socrates, he lived under the guidance 
of a ‘ demon,’ and that his very gaucheries and follies were inspired. 
He was inspired, it must be remembered, not only to write about 
Johnson, but to persuade Johnson continually to act and talk in 
such a fashion as would provide material for good writing. He was 
not merely die reporter ot conversations that would have taken 
place even without his prompting: he was, as has been said, the 
originator of many of the conversations he reported. He was in 
many of diose conversations like a man in a bull-ring whose task 
it was, at whatever risk to himself, to prick the bull into fighting 
spirit. He himself more than once pictured Johnson as a bull, and 
in a conversation with Reynolds expressed his readiness, up to a 
point, to be die victim. ‘I don’t care,’ he said, ‘how often or how 
high he tosses me, when only friends are present, for dien I fall on 
soft ground; but I do not like falling on stones, which is the case 
when enemies are present.’ It is sometimes suggested diat Boswell 
was so diick-skinncd that he suffered no pain in the course of these 
encounters, but in point of fact he combined a great deal of real 
sensitiveness with his apparent insensitiveness to rebuff. Once, 
after Johnson had tossed him, as we have seen, he would not go near 
him for a week, and was on the point of returning to Scodand 
without seeing him again when a chance meeting reconciled them. 
He found even the memory of his fall so painful that he did not 
describe the occasion of it in the biography. We learn die circum¬ 
stances from another source. During a dinner at Sir Joshuas, 
at which die wits of Queen Anne’s reign were being discussed, 
Boswell remarked in picador fashion: ‘ How delightful it must liave 
been to have lived in the society of Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Gay, 
and Bolingbroke! We have no such, society in our days.’ I 
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think, Mr. Boswell,’ said Sir Joshua, ‘you might be satisfied with 
your great friend’s conversation.’ ‘Nay, sir,’ said Johnson, ‘Mr. 
Boswell is right. Every man wishes for preferment, and if Boswell 
lnd lived in those days he would have obtained promotion.’ 
‘How so, sir?’ asked Reynolds. ‘Why, sir,’ said Johnson, ‘he 
would have had a high place, in die Dunciad.' The way of the 
picador biographer is hard. 

Ridiculously as Boswell often behaved, however, and irritating 
as an insect’s buzz though his method of conversation must have 
sometimes been, we now realize that, as biographer elect, he made 
few mistakes. If at times he exasperated his contemporaries, it was 
for our benefit. If he asked absurd questions and laid himself open 
to snubs and ridicule, it was for our pleasure. ‘ Who is diis Scotch 
cur at Johnson’s heels?’ someone asked. ‘He is not a cur,’ said 
Goldsmith; ‘ you are too severe. He is only a burr. Tom Davies 
Hung him at Johnson in sport, and he has the faculty of sticking.’ 
Bennet Langton, too, complained diat Boswell ‘carried a night-cap 
in his pocket, so to speak, was blind to the inconvenience he caused, 
and deaf to hints that his departure would be a blessing.’ But from 
our point of view this is evidence of Boswell’s genius. If Hawkins 
was an unclubbable man, Boswell was an unsnubbable man-:—a 
quality essential for die work for which he was sent into the world. 
His endurance of snubs, like his note-taking, was part of a tenacity 
of purpose astonishing in one who was temperamentally irresolute. 
If he was a burr, it was his demon that told him to stick to Johnson. 

How ridiculous he appeared to a good many others as he stuck to 
Johnson during his visits to London we may gather from Fanny 
Bumey’s account of him. She tells us that when he visited 
Streatham on one occasion, he ‘stared amazed’ on finding the seat 
next to Johnson given to her instead of to himself, and diat he 
immediately ‘got another chair and placed it at the back of the 
shoulder of Dr. Johnson.’ If Johnson was present, according to 
Miss Burney, Boswell listened to no one else as he waited for die 
great man to speak, and, at the first word, ‘ his eyes goggled with 
eagerness; he leant his ear almost on die shoulder of die doctor; 
and his moudi dropped open to catch every syllable that might be 
ut±ered. , He gave the impression diat so slavish was his worship 
of Johnson that he unconsciously imitated him in die mockr 
solemnity of his manner, his slouching gait, his large, loose clothes, 
and his untidy wig. It is clear to all the world to-day, however, 
diat, if Boswell made himself appear a slave, it was his means of 
D 9 $° 
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becoming a prince among biographers. A dinner at Mrs. Thrale’s 
was not merely a momentary entertainment at which good manners 
were all important, but a potential scene in a masterpiece, de¬ 
manding the mannerless application of an artist. 

Nor did he ever make a mistake in so far as he stage-managed 
and directed Johnson’s life for him. He brought about the meeting 
with Wilkes at Mr. Dilly’s. He brought about the visit of John¬ 
son, at the age of sixty-four, to Scotland. Here, as in the conver¬ 
sations, we need not suspect Boswell of always consciously 
arranging events in such a way as to provide himself with copy. 
Even if he had not been a biographer, it is clear that he was a man 
who would have enjoyed immensely the game of bringing Johnson 
and Wilkes together and seeing how they would behave. Even 
so, it is a legitimate fancy that, in ‘negotiating’ the meeting, he was 
inspired by his demon. 

And his demon stood him in good stead, not only in his col¬ 
lection of the materials for the Life, but in the compilation of it. 
‘Many a time,’ he told Temple, five years after Johnson’s death, 
‘have I thought of giving it up.’ With a temperament that swung 
like a pendulum between cheerfulness and depression, with political 
ambitions that continually came to nothing, with a tendency, 
especially after his wife’s death in 1789, to ‘seek relief in dissipation 
and in wine’ with loss of health in consequence, with money 
troubles that did not cease when he became Laird of Auchinleck, he 
nevertheless persisted with his great task, buoyed up by the belief 
that it would be the most remarkable book of its kind ever written. 
‘ I think,’ he wrote to Temple, ‘ it will be without exception the most 

entertaining book you ever read.’ 

In this faith he laboured at his book with the double assiduity of 
a historian and an artist. As a chronicler, he would ‘run half over 
London in order to fix a date correctly.’ As an artist he did not 
merely report Johnson’s conversation: he remoulded it in order 
that it might live the more brightly and dramatically in literature. 
Many writers have commented on the liberties he took with John¬ 
son’s observation on Tom Sheridan’s attempt to improve the 
English language by teaching oratory. In the Life Johnson is 
represented as saying: ‘What influence can Mr. Sheridan have 
upon the language of this great country? Sir, it is burning a 
farthing candle at Dover to show light at Calais!’ In Boswells 
notes, how'ever, what Johnson said appears as: ‘He is like a man 
attempting to stride the English Channel. Sir, the cause bears no 
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proportion to the effect. It is setting up a candle at Whitechapel 
to give light at Westminster.* Artistic liberties of this kind must 
be judged by their results, and who can doubt that the more 
liberties Boswell took with Johnson’s phrases the more truthfully 
he portrayed Johnson ? His mind, as he himself said, was ‘strongly 
impregnated with the Johnsonian ether,’ and die veracity of die 
portraiture is proved by die fact that the Johnson of die Life is in 
all essentials die same man as the Johnson of the Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides —‘ the very same journal,* as Boswell described it, 
‘which Dr. Johnson read.’ 

Boswell, indeed, was more often accused of excessive frankness 
by Johnson’s friends than of inaccuracy. When he was publishing 
die Tour to the Hebrides , Hannah More begged him to ‘mitigate’ 
some of Johnson’s asperities, and he replied—‘roughly,’ according 
to her—that ‘ he would not cut off his claws, nor make his tiger a 
cat, to please anybody.’ Boswell was determined to be as candid 
about Johnson as he was about himself, realizing that, if Johnson 
widi his claws uncut was good enough to know and love in life, he 
must also be good enough to know and love in a biography. 
There may be something to be said for concealing the faults of a 
great man who had himself concealed them. But Johnson’s 
‘asperities’ were open and public ‘asperities,’ and Boswell showed 
genius as well as courage, not in dragging secret and scandalous 
things to light, but in perpetuating the living Johnson as his friends 
had known and loved him. 

Happily, when die Life was published in April 1791, die world 
agreed with Boswell’s own estimate of it. A few months after its 
appearance, he who had begged for appointments all his life and 
obtained but few was rewarded with an appointment as secretary 
for foreign correspondence to the Royal Academy. He enjoyed 
the success of his book widi his customary innocent vanity. When 
Wilkes met him and praised it, he wrote off to him on die following 
day: ‘You said to me yesterday of my magnum opus , “It is a 
wonderful book.” Do confirm diis to me, so as I may have your 
testimonium in my archives at Auchinleck.’ There you have the 
old Boswell—the Boswell who treasured every little candle diat 
had helped to light up the figure of James Boswell, the ‘Great 
Man,’ during his appearances on the social and literary stage. He 
never changed indeed. During the last year of his life he was still 
troubled about his debts; he was still drinking—‘I do resolve anew 
to be on my guard,’ he wrote repentantly to Temple; he was still 
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‘presenting his compliments’ to eminent men—die month before 
his death he wrote from his bed to congratulate Warren Hastings 
on his acquittal; he was still the disciple of Johnson, and was still 
engaged in revising the Life when he died. He died in 1795 a * the 
age of fifty-four. The manuscript materials for the Life ot John¬ 
son, which he intended for posterity, were, through the negligence 
of his executors, handed over to his family, who destroyed them. 1 
It was an impious act of piety, but perhaps we are not greatly the 
losers by it. We know both Boswell and Johnson almost as well 
as human beings can be known more than a century after they are 
dead. Of all the men whose lives have been recorded for us, there 
is no other pair whom, with a knowledge of every peak and inlet 
of their characters, we find such perpetually good company. 


THE EARLIEST FRIENDS 

‘ The catfish,’ says Mr. H. W. Nevinson in one of die most admirable 
of his essays, ‘is the demon of the deep, and keeps things lively.’ 
Johnson, diough the least demoniacal of mortals, had the genius of 
die catfish even in his boyhood. Bodi in his appearance and in 
his conversation he always had the fascination of a strange and 
powerful creature, whose presence produced a stir of excitement 
whatever the company. We know nodiing of his first schooling 
when he was learning English from Tom Brown—memorable as 
die man who ‘published a spelling-book and dedicated it to the 
Universe’—but at Lichfield Grammar School, to which he went at 
die age of seven, he seems quickly to have established himself as an 
idolized despot among his fellow pupils. ‘Such,’ says Boswell, 
‘was the submission and deference with which he was treated, such 
the desire to obtain his regard, diat diree of the boys, of whom Mr. 
Hector was sometimes one, used to come in the morning as his 
humble attendants and carry him to school. One in the middle 
stooped, while he sat upon his back, and one on each side supported 
him; and thus he was borne triumphant.’ 

There is a legendary air about this picture of the royal progress 
of the dim-sighted young giant. But Johnson was a boy whose 
whole life was to become a legend, and he was the sort of schoolboy 

1 Since this was written a large collection of Boswell’s papers has 
unexpectedly come to light. 
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about whom other schoolboys inevitably narrate legends. He was 
a heroic idler who studied little and yet learned more than any one 
else; and that he kept things lively for the others is clear from 
Hector’s statement that ‘he never knew him corrected at school, bur 
for talking and diverting other boys from their business.* 

At Pembroke College, Oxford, where he passed fourteen months 
of his life and which he left without taking a degree, he continued 
the career of a notable idler—an idler being frequently a youth who 
learns, not systematically, but voraciously and by fits and starts— 
and we have an attractive picture of him lounging at the college 
gate, with a circle of admiring fellow students round him, whom he 
used to keep from their studies with his wit. Poor and at times 
almost mad with melancholy, he was even then the miserable being 
in solitude and the king of entertainment in company that he always 
remained. ‘A gay and frolicsome fellow*—so the president of 
the college afterwards described him; but Johnson’s comment on 
this, when he was told of it was: ‘Ah, sir, I was mad and violent. 
It was bitterness which they mistook for frolic. I was miserably 
poor, and I thought to fight my way by my literature and my wit.* 

He was at least frolicsome enough at times to join in the sport of 
‘hunting die servitor’ (whose duty it was to go round at night and 
see that all die young men were in their rooms) to the tune of 
Chevy Chase ‘with die noise of pots and candle-sticks’; and diat 
his madness and violence did not lose him the sympathy of his 
fellow students is shown by the story of the undergraduate who, 
noticing that Johnson’s feet were visible through his only pair of 
shoes, had a new pair of shoes left at the door of his room. The 
fact diat Johnson, on seeing the shoes, flung diem angrily away is 
often quoted as an example of his noble pride; but the story of the 
shoes is also evidence of the affection and admiration diat followed 
Johnson from his earliest days. 

How tenacious he was in his friendships and how tenaciously 
his friends clung to him may be gathered from the fact that the 
chief friendships he formed at school and at Oxford became life¬ 
long friendships. The first friend of all was Edmund Hector, who 
was at school widi him at Lichfield and who afterwards became a 
surgeon in Birmingham. It was in Hector’s rooms in Birmingham 
diat Johnson found refuge after his miserable experiences as an 
usher in the school at Market Bosworth, and it was during diis stay 
at Birmingham that, at die age of twenty-four, he began his career 
in literature by translating Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia for a local 
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printer for the sum of five guineas. Had it not been for Hector 
the translation would probably never have been finished, owing to 
Johnson’s disease of indolence. Hector, however, persuaded him 
that the delay was causing suffering to the printer and his family, 
and at length Johnson roused himself in characteristically lazy 
fashion. ‘He lay in bed with the book, which was a quarto,’ says 
Boswell, ‘and dictated while Hector wrote.’ 

It was during a visit to Hector—‘Mund,’ as he called him, with 
his love of affectionate abbreviations—that another important 
event occurred in the life of Johnson; his introduction to his future 
wife, a lady at that time almost twice as old as himself. About 
thirty years later Johnson took Boswell to Birmingham on a visit 
to Hector, and while there confessed that Hector’s sister (by this 
time Mrs. Careless, the widow of a clergyman) was the first woman 
he had ever loved, adding later: ‘If I had married her, it might have 
been as happy for me.’ Thus the friendship with Hector was a 
friendship rich in associations for Johnson, and diat it never 
wavered is clear from an entry in Johnson’s journal towards die end 
of his life, in which, when referring to Hector, he wrote: ‘We have 
always loved one another.’ Hector lived long enough to assist 
Boswell in writing some important passages of the Life and to 
welcome it endiusiastically on its publication. 

Another lifelong friend who* knew and loved Johnson as a boy 
in Lichfield was the Rev. John Taylor, D.D., of Ashbourne. The 
youthful Taylor’s devotion was such that, when Johnson was at 
Oxford, he wished to follow him to Pembroke College, though on 
Johnson’s recommendation he ultimately chose Christ Church. 
When Boswell accompanied Johnson on a visit to him half a cen¬ 
tury later in 1776, Taylor was a wealthy country clergyman and 
magistrate widi a fine estate, and Boswell speaks with respect of the 
‘large roomy post-chaise, drawn by four stout plump horses and 
driven by two stout jolly postillions,’ which Taylor provided for 
them. We meet the prosperous and worldly Taylor oftener than 
Hector in the Life , but it is clear that Taylor did not occupy so large 
a place in Johnson’s heart. Mrs. Thrale suggests that Johnson’s 
friendship for him ‘had a dash of interest to keep it warm,’ and was 
strengthened by the expectation of being left his heir. That, 
however, was said at a time of bitterness, and even Mrs. Thrale 
speaks of Taylor elsewhere as one to whom Johnson ‘perpetually 
turned—not to his flatterers and admirers—ever sighing for the 
toast, bread and butter of life, when satiated with the turtle and 
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Burgundy of it.’ And in the Anecdotes she quotes Johnson himself 
as saying, in the course of a discussion on who should be his 
biographer: ‘Why, Taylor is better acquainted widi my heart than 
any man or woman now alive.’ 

It is probable, however, that Johnson’s friendship with Taylor 
was the result of early associations as much as of congeniality of 
tempers. If Johnson loved him, he loved him critically and in spite 
of repeated exasperation. Their arguments at times became 
violent, for they differed on politics and on theology, and, in the 
course of one argument, Johnson roused Taylor to a ‘pitch of 
bellowing’ by contending ‘that, if England were fairly polled, the 
present king would be sent away to-night, and his adherents 
hanged to-morrow.’ 

Johnson, indeed, was prepared to dispute with Taylor on the 
smallest occasions. Taylor, who was much given to praising his 
large and small possessions, had a bulldog of which he extolled the 
perfect shape to Johnson. ‘No, sir,’ declared Johnson authori¬ 
tatively, though he can scarcely have been an authority on such a 
subject, ‘he is not well shaped, for there is not the quick transition 
from die thickness of the forepart to the tenuity —the diin part— 
behind—which a bulldog ought to have.’ Johnson showed the 
same spirit of contenriousness when Taylor, whose nose happened 
to bleed, spoke in favour of being ‘-blooded’ regularly by a doctor 
and expressed his dislike of emetics as a means of obtaining relief, 
on the ground that they might cause the rupture of some small 
vessels. ‘Pooh!’ cried Johnson derisively, ‘if you have so many 
small diings that will break, you had better break your neck at 
once, and there’s an end on ’t.’ It is no wonder that, in the course 
of the visit, Taylor said confidingly to Boswell: ‘There is no dis¬ 
puting with him. He will not hear you, and, having a louder voice 
than you, must roar you down.’ And Johnson himself obviously 
became irritated as a result of having to roar Taylor down so often. 
‘Sir,’ he told Boswell, ‘I love him, but I do not love him more; my 
regard for him does not increase. As it is said in the Apocrypha, 
“his talk is of bullocks”: I do not suppose his is very fond of my 
company. His habits are by no means sufficiently clerical: this he 
knows that I see, and no man likes to live under the eye of perpetual 
disapprobation.’ 

The portrait of Taylor that we get in Boswell is certainly not that 
of the ideal clergyman. ‘His size, and figure, and countenance, 
and manner,’ says Boswell, ‘were that of a hearty English squire, 
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with the parson superinduced,’ and his virtues, as he lives among his 
cows and his country employments, seem diose of a squire rather 
than a parson. His indolence shocked even the indolent Dr. 
Johnson. Taylor, he declared, had ‘such a sort of indolence that, 
if you should put a penny upon his chimney-piece, you would 
find it there, in the same state, a year afterwards.’ This indolence, 
no doubt, w*as the cause of his getting Johnson on a good many 
occasions to write his sermons for him. Still, however warmly 
they might disapprove of each other, Johnson and Taylor were 
usually glad to meet. Their quarrels were as transitory as lovers’ 
quarrels. 

Johnson had quarrels of the kind with most of his friends, and it 
is evidence of his essential lovableness that so many men of all sorts 
and conditions remained his friends in spite of them. Johnson, 
indeed, had in his grotesque way a charm as irresistible as Cleo¬ 
patra’s. We have hundreds of instances of it, but none better than 
his reply when his Negro servant came in and announced: ‘Sir, Dr. 
Taylor sends his compliments to you and begs you will dine with 
him to-morrow. He has got a hare.* ‘My compliments,’ said 
Johnson, ‘and I ’ll dine with him—hare or rabbit.’ What more 
flattering answer could have been given by mortal man? 

The strength of the lifelong bonds that united Johnson to Taylor 
may be measured by the fact that, on die death of Mrs. Johnson, it 
was to Taylor that he turned for consolation. It was Taylor whom 
he asked to officiate at the funeral service at Bromley, and it is said 
that he tried to persuade Taylor on this occasion to deliver a sermon 
that he himself had composed in praise of Mrs. Johnson, but diat 
Taylor dissuaded him (in Hawkins’s words) ‘from so ostentatious a 
display of the virtues of a woman who, though she was his wife, 
was but little known.’ In the summer of 1784, when he was him¬ 
self about to die, Johnson again turned to Taylor for the consola¬ 
tions of friendship. 

Taylor at this date was no longer die hearty man of earlier times, 
but was an old man, going to bed at nine, and ‘following’ a milk 
diet; and that Johnson was disappointed by his last visit to Ash¬ 
bourne we gather from his complaint in a letter to George Nichol: 
‘My friend is sick himself, and die vociferation of complaints and 
groans affords not much of either pleasure or instruction.’ When 
Johnson was lying on his deathbed in November and December, 
however, we find the faithful Taylor reading prayers at his bedside, 
and, at his funeral in Westminster Abbey, it was Taylor who 
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‘performed the mournful office of reading the burial service.’ 
‘Dr. Taylor,’ Johnson had said many years before, ‘is the same one 
day and another/ commending him as one who did not swing 
uneasily as he himself did, between dejection and high spirits. 
There could not be a finer symbol of the unchangeableness of 
Dr. Johnson himself, in a far profounder sense, than the fact that it 
was the friend of his boyhood whom he summoned, when they were 
both old men, to pray at liis death-bed. 

Johnson, indeed, was a man who never forgot an old friend or an 
old association. Even though he became the greatest of Lon¬ 
doners, he remained in his affections a Lichfield man to the end. 
We find him in the Lives of the Poets going out of his way to pay a 
posthumous tribute to an early benefactor, Gilbert Walmsley, the 
learned registrar of the prerogative court of Lichfield, who had 
given him and Garrick introductions when they came to London as 
strangers. It was characteristic of Johnson diat he should do this, 
while being too indolent to write Walmsley’s epitaph, though he 
knew that the dead man’s widow was eagerly waiting for it in order 
to place it on her husband’s gravestone. It is also characteristic of 
one who did not succeed in writing the epitaphs on his father and 
mother till a fortnight before his death that he was still engaged in 
writing Walmsley’s epitaph during his last illness, and that it was 
only on hearing from the doctor of his own critical condition that 
he ‘pushed the papers from before him, saying, “It was too late to 
write the epitaph of another when he should so soon want one 
himself.’” 

It was from Lichfield, again, that Johnson inherited Mrs. Des¬ 
moulins, the daughter of his godfather, Dr. Swinfen, one of the dis¬ 
tressed ladies to whom he gave house-room in London and who, in 
spite of her tedious quarrelsomeness, deserves our liking for having 
left it on record that Mrs. Johnson was, contrary to the burlesque 
evidence of Garrick, ‘still handsome’ at the time of her marriage to 
Johnson. It was at Lichfield (or at Edial, near Lichfield, where 
Johnson ‘set up’ a boarding-school with his wife’s four hundred 
pounds) that David Garrick became first his pupil and afterwards 
his friend—a friendship that survived till the ‘stroke of death, 
though Garrick often loved to caricature Johnson, and Johnson 
again and again derided and disparaged Garrick. 

When master and pupil set out for London in March 17375 
Johnson with the manuscript of three acts of a tragedy in his pocket 
and each with a letter of introduction to a clergyman, Johnson 
*d 99® 
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was twenty-seven years old and Garrick twenty. They had 
few points of resemblance save their love of talking. Garrick was 
a small, vain, mercurial man bom under a lucky star, and with the 
genius and graces that lead to success both on the stage and in 
society. ‘ He began the world,’ said Johnson, ‘ with a great hunger 
for money. The son of a half-pay officer, he was bred in a family 
whose study was to make fourpence do as much as others made 
fourpence-halfpenny do.’ And, while Johnson was too un- 
business-like even to earn a comfortable living, Garrick had 
business-like virtues that in the course of a few years made him a rich 
man and the most prosperous figure on die London stage. Origin¬ 
ally intended for die law he turned wine merchant on receiving a 
legacy of a thousand pounds from an uncle—a trade in which he 
lost instead of making money. By the age of twenty-four, how¬ 
ever, he had gone on the stage and captured London with his 
performance of Richard III at Goodman’s Fields, where before 
ong he had a dozen dukes of a night to see him,’ and Pope was 
among the most endiusiastic of his auditors, declaring that he was 
the greatest actor the world had ever seen. 

If we can believe Boswell, Johnson was filled with envy as he 
watched Garrick’s sudden progress to fame and riches, while he 
himself remained an obscure hack-writer with his genius un¬ 
acknowledged. But there is no need to take very seriously an 
envy that permitted the friendship to continue till it was severed 
by death. Nor is it necessary to impute to mere envy of Garrick 
Johnson’s frequent contemptuous explosions against actors. They 
may have been due in still greater measure to his inability to enjoy 
good acting owing to die fact that he could neither see nor hear well. 
Besides, the prejudice against actors is not such a rare thing that we 
need be surprised to find it in so downright an English moralist as 
ohnson. Garrick, it is said, was in later life gready hurt by 
ohnson’s slighting references to him, but he could always recover 
his good humour by mimicking his disparager, aping his voice and 
manner in such sentences as: ‘Davy has some convivial pleasantry, 
but ’tis a futile fellow.’ Some of Garrick’s mimicries were of a 
kind just as likely to dissolve a friendship as Johnson’s sneers. 
Had Johnson known of Garrick’s exciting ‘the heartiest bursts of 
laughter’ by his imitation of Mrs. Johnson he would scarcely have 
forgiven him, and he might even have been offended by the imita¬ 
tion of his own provincial accent, when Garrick described him as 
squeezing a lemon into a punch-bowl with not over-clean hands, 
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looking round the company, and calling out, ‘Who ’s for poonsh ?* 

‘ He must have been a stout man/ said Garrick, ‘ who would have 
been for it.* Boswell, much as he hated suppressing anything, 
humanely suppressed this comment of Garrick’s as well as the 
reference to Johnson’s hands. 

It is one of the great charms of Boswell’s Life that here, as 
nowhere else in biography, we overhear a large group of remarkable 
and likeable men and women giving their candid opinions of each 
other, if not always to each other, so that almost every friendship 
in the book is variegated with an occasional outbreak of hostilities. 
And nowhere do we find Johnson more pugnacious than in his 
friendship with Garrick. He attacked Garrick to his face, and 
behind his back if any one else praised him, and at the same time 
he attacked any one else who dared to attack Garrick. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds said, in explanation of this, that he ‘considered Garrick 
as his property and would never suffer any one to praise or abuse 
him but himself.* Boswell had only to say enthusiastically, ‘ Who 
can repeat Hamlet’s soliloquy, “To be or not to be,” as Garrick 
does it?’ for Johnson to declare contemptuously, ‘Any one may. 
Jemmy, there’—a boy about eight years old who was in the room— 
‘will do it as well in a week.* But let Boswell, from a love of 
mischief, attack Garrick for having allowed his success to go to his 
head, and Johnson is at once up in arms in his defence with the 
magnificently honest retort: ‘If all this had happened to me, I 
should have had a couple of fellows with long poles walking before 
me, to knock down everybody that stood in the way.’ 

It is a pity that Hannah More had no gift of recording conver¬ 
sation, for she was present at a conversation between Jolinson and 
Garrick that convinced her of the truth of the saying that one could 
‘never properly enjoy the company of these two unless they are 
together.’ It is true that, in a letter written in the same year, she 
had said: ‘To enjoy Dr. Johnson perfectly one must have him to 
oneself, as he seldom cares to speak in mixed parties.* But she 
changed her mind on that evening on which she was a witness of a 
‘close encounter’ between him and Garrick when the rest of the 
company ‘all stood around them close on an hour, laughing in 
defiance of every rule of decorum and Chesterfield. Unfortun¬ 
ately, she, like Boswell, has treasured none of the wit that made 
Garrick’s conversation as exhilarating to his contemporaries as 
champagne. In the reports of the verbal encounters between 
Garrick and Johnson, it is Johnson’s knockout wit alone that is 
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recorded. ‘ Why/ said Garrick to him one day, ‘ did you not make 
me a Tory? You love to make people Tories.’ ‘Why/ replied 
Johnson, pulling a handful of halfpence from his pocket, ‘did not 
the king make these guineas ? ’ Again, when, after the publication 
of die Dictionary , Johnson asked Garrick what was being said of it 
and Garrick told him that ‘ it was objected that he cited authorities 
which were beneath the dignity of such a work,’ giving Richardson 
as an example, ‘Nay/ chuckled Johnson, ‘I have done worse than 
that: I have cited thee , David.’ 

Yet in these interchanges Garrick cannot always have played the 
part of a boxer’s punch-ball. Not by such passivity can he have 
won Johnson’s high commendation: ‘He is the first man in the 
world for sprightly conversation/ or that posdiumous compliment: 
‘And after all, madam, I thought him less to be envied on the stage 
than at the head of a table.’ No doubt, Garrick’s conversation 
was of a kind in which die wit evaporates—Johnson himself said 
that there was ‘no solid meat in it’—but one wishes it were possible 
to recapture a little more of that gaiety and good humour with 
which die small stout man who loved to give pleasure gave pleasure 
to Dr. Johnson. 

Of Garrick’s generosity of heart there is abundant evidence. 
When he became manager of Drury Lane Theatre he at once 
resolved to produce Irene , die tragedy that Johnson had 
begun to write before leaving Lichfield for London. And their 
friendship survived even this, though the play was a failure and 
Johnson had shown all an author’s irascibility on the eve of its 
production. He and Garrick had one violent quarrel when 
Garrick tried to persuade him that some alterations were necessary 
for stage purposes. ‘Sir/ cried Johnson, denouncing Garrick to 
Dr. Taylor, ‘the fellow wants me to make Mahomet run mad, that 
lie may have an opportunity of tossing his hands and kicking his 
heels.’ Johnson, however, recovered his good humour, and we 
find him watching his doomed play from a box, gaily dressed for the 
occasion, as he had never been dressed before, ‘in a scarlet waistcoat 
with rich gold lace, and a gold-laced hat.’ After the play had 
failed, he was asked how he felt about it, and replied stoically, 

‘ Like the Monument.’ He was at this time forty years old and had 
published three of the works that were to make him famous in 
literature. For London he had received ten guineas; for The Life 
of Savage fifteen; and for The Vanity of Human Wishes fifteen. 
Irene , fortunately, though it failed after a run of nine performances, 
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brought Johnson three nights’ profits as well as a hundred pounds 
from a publisher. 

It is clear that Johnson never forgot Garrick’s generosity on this 
occasion. Again and again he defended Garrick against the 
charges of meanness and miserliness commonly levelled at him. 
He admitted that once, when he was drinking tea with Garrick, he 
had heard him grumbling at Peg Woffington for making the tea too 
strong, and crying, ‘ Why, it is as red as blood! ’ But how gener¬ 
ously Johnson praised the generous Garrick in the memorable 
ejaculation: ‘Sir, a liberal man. He has given away more money 
than any man in England.’ Johnson was as lavish of his praise 
as of his blame. No other actor has ever been praised as Garrick 
is praised in the Lives of the Poets in that epitaph which, if nothing 
else of his writings had survived, would prove Johnson to have 
been among the supreme masters of English prose. Nothing is 
more often quoted, and nothing is less staled by quotation, than die 
passage in which he expresses his regret that Garrick did not live to 
read his tribute to their common friend, Gilbert Walmsley: ‘But 
what are the hopes of man! I am disappointed by the stroke of 
death, which has eclipsed the gaiety of nations and impoverished 
the public stock of harmless pleasures.’ 

We have it on the audiority of Arthur Murphy that, after 
Garrick’s death, Johnson ‘never talked of him without a tear in his 
eyes,’ and, diough there may be exaggeration in diis, we have 
practical evidence of the warmth of Johnson’s feelings towards 
Garrick in his desire to prepare an edition of his works and write 
his life. Garrick’s widow, unfortunately, did not accept die offer 
or even reply to it. Perhaps she remembered, not without bitter¬ 
ness, the essay in the Rambler in which Johnson had portrayed 
Garrick satirically as Prospero—a satire as deadly in its attack as 
the letter to Lord Chesterfield itself. 

Though Garrick was the first friend Johnson possessed in Lon¬ 
don, however, he was not Johnson’s closest companion even in the 
early years, when bodi were unknown. They separated on their 
arrival in town, when Johnson took lodgings in die house of a stay- 
maker in Exeter Street, and for die next year or two his most 
important acquaintances are to be found among publishers and 
printers. The chief of these was Edward Cave of The Gentlemen s 
Magazine, for whom he wrote a current account of the parlia¬ 
mentary debates largely out of his imagination, inventing a speecli 
for Chatham which is still popularly believed to be Chatham s own 
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—the speech beginning, ‘Sir die atrocious crime of being a young 
man. . . .’ ‘That speech,’ said Johnson, according to Murphy, on 
hearing it praised, many years later, as better than Demosdienes— 
‘ that speech I wrote in a garret in Exeter Street.’ The reference to 
Exeter Street is inaccurate, for Johnson was not living there at the 
time at which he wrote the report. But we have other authority 
besides Murphy’s for regarding Johnson’s parliamentary reports as 
largely fictitious, and Boswell tells us that he gave up the work in 
the end because he ‘would not be accessory to the propagation of 
falsehood,’ and that, a little before his death, his conscience was still 
troubling him for having passed off fiction as fact in the debates. 

While he was still engaged in fabricating speeches for Members of 
Parliament, however, Johnson had fallen in with another friend 
who lias interested posterity more dian any of the publishers for 
whom he drudged so gratefully. This was Richard Savage, poet, 
Bohemian, blackmailer, homicide, the friend of Steele and the 
protege of Pope. It was enough that he should be an audior in 
distress and an entertaining conversationalist to make Johnson 
warm to him. Johnson never for a moment doubted that he was, 
as he declared, the illegitimate son of the Countess of Macclesfield, 
whose cruelty had not shrunk from trying to send him into slavery 
in the American plantations or even from trying to have him 
hanged. That he was an impostor is now considered rather more 
probable, and even Johnson, with all the background of Savage’s 
alleged wrongs to excite our sympathy, cannot make him a very 
attractive character. Savage was an extraordinary egotist. He 
regarded it as liis right to live at the expense of others, like Mr. 
Shaw’s artist in The Doctor s Dilemma. He was vain, disappointed, 
and a sponge. He thought that he ought to have been made Poet 
Laureate after die death of Eusden, and, when the appointment was 
given to Colley Cibber instead he immediately assumed the title of 
Volunteer Laureate, though Cibber protested that he might as well 
have called himself a Volunteer Lord or a Volunteer Baronet. 
Perhaps we may see evidence of his egotism even in the importance 
he attached to every comma in his now-forgotten writings. ‘The 
intrusion or omission of a comma,’ says Johnson, ‘was sufficient to 
discompose him, and he would lament an error of a single letter as 
a heavy calamity.’ 

Savage was a lean, middle-sized man with a long, melancholy 
face, a solemn, dignified air, and a mournful voice. He had some¬ 
thing of the charm, however, of those philosophic debtors whom 
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Dickens knew how to portray. He had social gifts which made 
him equally at home at the tables of the great and among the 
criminals with whose conversation he ‘diverted himself’ when in 
prison for debt. Johnson admits that, in his conversation, ‘he 
could not easily leave off when he had once begun to mention him¬ 
self or his works,’ and that ‘he was generally censured for not 
knowing when to retire,’ but he also maintains that he ‘excelled in 
die arts of conversation,’ and Savage seems to have been able to go 
into almost any tavern widiout a penny and drink what he wished 
at die expense of strangers who were enchanted by his manners and 
his talk. Add to this the fact diat, whatever his practice, this 
companion of thieves and beggars was sound in his religious and 
moral principles, and as compassionate as he was vain and vin¬ 
dictive, and you will see at once that he was a rare and curious 
character who was bound to interest die imagination and the heart 
of a man with such an appetite for human nature as Dr. Johnson. 
Something of the humbug charm with which he won Johnson still 
emanates from the cheerful letter which he wrote during his last and 
fatal imprisonment, in which he declared: ‘I am now more con¬ 
versant widi the Nine than ever, and if, instead of a Newgate bird, 
I may be allowed to be a bird of the Muses, I assure you, sir, I sing 
very freely in my cage; sometimes, indeed, in the plaintive notes of 
the nightingale; but at others, in die cheerful strains of the lark.' 

Johnson's friendship with Savage, whom he first met at Cave’s 
house, began when he was in his late twenties, and may have grown 
all the closer as a result of his temporary estrangement from his 
wife. He and Savage were both writers, both poor, and bodi 
unhappy. It was a period of such extreme poverty for them, 
indeed, that they did not always know where to turn for a night’s 
lodging. Johnson once told Reynolds of a night that he and 
Savage had spent at the time walking round St. James’s Square 
homeless, and yet, in spite of dieir miseries, in the highest spirits. 
‘In high spirits and brimful of patriotism,’ he declared, they 
‘traversed die square for several hours, inveighed against die 
minister, and resolved they would stand by their country.’ 

Boswell asserts that, during the time of his association widi 
Savage, Johnson was less strictly virtuous, in the common accept¬ 
ance of die word, than he had been throughout his youth and dian 
he was during the later period of which we have so intimate a 
record. Bishop Percy indignantly denies this, and suggests that 
it is a base invention on the part of Boswell, founded on the fact 
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that Johnson (like Mr. Gladstone) used to talk to women of the 
town ‘in order to reclaim them from their evil life.’ Boswell was 
not yet bom at the time of Johnson’s friendship with Savage, and 
Bishop Percy was not yet acquainted with him, so that, according 
to his judgment and temperament, the individual reader may 
believe what he likes about the matter. 

We certainly know that Johnson did not shrink at any time from 
mingling freely in company thatwould have shocked most Puritans. 
‘I have known all the wits,’ he once boasted, ‘from Mrs. Montague 
to Bet Flint.’ ‘Bet Flint,’ cried Mrs. Thrale; ‘pray who is she?’ 
‘Oh, a fine character, madam,’ declared Johnson; ‘she was habitu¬ 
ally a slut and a drunkard, and occasionally a thief and a harlot.’ 
Bet Flint, it must be admitted, was an exceptional kind of reprobate, 
who had written her Life in verse. But Johnson’s charity to the 
more ordinary Bet Flints was conspicuous throughout his life. 
There is the story, for example, of his once discovering a woman 
of the town all but dying in the street as he was going home along 
Fleet Street at two o’clock in the morning. He wrapped his coat 
round her, carried her home on his back, and, though she was 
suffering from a foul disease, kept her in his house about thirteen 
weeks in die hope of mending her body and reforming her char¬ 
acter. When she was well he raised a sum of money among his 
friends, and set her up as a milliner with the happiest results. 
Johnson himself—according to a story which, if it is authentic, is 
evidence in favour of Bishop Percy’s view—used to tell of another 
prostitute whom he had tried to reform and who, on being asked by 
him for what purpose she supposed her Maker had bestowed so 
much beauty on her, replied: ‘To please the gentlemen, to be sure; 
for what other use could it be given me?’ It is clear that Johnson 
mingled without prudery or harshness of judgment among the 
jolly beggars of his time, at once seeing die comedy and doing his 
best to mitigate the tragedy of their lives. 

‘Those are no proper judges of his conduct,’ he says, writing of 
Savage, ‘who have slumbered away their time in the house of 
plenty.’ And there have been few men of orthodox piety and 
evangelistic zeal who have been less censorious in their attitude to 
male and female sinners of all sorts. This was due to the fact that 
not only was Johnson, in Hawkins’s phrase, ‘a great lover of 
penitents’ and of possible penitents, but diat he himself was a man 
more than ordinarily subject to die common temptations, who went 
through life regarding himself mournfully as one of the chief of 
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sinners. He would have condemned himself bitterly if he had 
lived as Savage lived, but ke did not condemn Savage. 

Possibly, however, he was as much relieved as were Savage’s 
other friends when in 1739 Savage was given a pension—or, rather, 
a bribe—to quit London and to go and live at Swansea. After his 
departure, Johnson, who was not yet quite thirty, apparently 
abandoned some of his Bohemian ways and settled down to the 
quiet life of a water-drinker. He retained his affection for his old 
friend sufficiently, however, to write his biography after Savage’s 
death in prison—a book so ingenuous in its pleas for the defence 
diat one suspects Johnson of half smiling as he wrote some of his 
gravest sentences. That his separation from such Ishmaelitish 
company had not brought him much prosperity in the meantime 
is shown by die story of the dinner at Cave’s at which, being too 
shabbily dressed to appear before strangers, he remained behind a 
screen and had his food sent round to him, while lie listened with 
delight to the praises heaped by a guest who was unaware of his 
presence on his newly published Life of Savage. 


A PRE-BOSWELL GROUP 

Even so, I suspect, die poverty of Johnson about the time of the 
dinner at Cave’s has been exaggerated. We know so little of his 
life during the following two years that legend has associated his 
temporary disappearance from literary history with the Jacobite 
rebellion, but by the year 1747 his position as an author and scholar 
had become so well established that die booksellers offered him 
£1,575 to compile an English dictionary. It was scarcely a pauper 
who moved into the house in Gough Square and settled down to his 
gigantic task, surrounded by six amanuenses, five of whom, as 
Boswell delightedly informs us, v/ere Scotsmen. It is true that die 
Johnson of those days was no ‘best-seller,’ in the modern phrase, 
and diat the now famous Rambler , begun when he was forty-one, 
was so little of a success that he confessed in the last number: ‘I 
have never been much of a favourite with the public.’ But it is 
probable that his income was limited as much by his own negligence 
as by die neglect of the booksellers. 

And all the time he w r as increasing his reputation and increasing, 
what was as important to him, the number of his friends. One ol 
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his earliest friends was Samuel Richardson, novelist, moralist, and 
printer, a small, vain, benevolent man, whom he admired rather 
than loved. It was in reference to Richardson’s vanity that 
Johnson made one of his most acute and amusing remarks to Mrs. 
Thrale. ‘You think I love flattery,’ he said to her, ‘and so I do; 
but^flittle too much always disgusts me: that fellow Richardson, on 
the contrary, could not be contented to sail quietly down the stream 
of reputation, without longing to taste the froth from every stroke 
of the oar.’ Johnson, indeed, declared that Richardson died of the 
monotony of listening always to the same flatterers, ‘like a man 
obliged to breathe the same air till it is exhausted.’ Yet however 
much he may have been disgusted by Richardson’s vanity he was 
always generous in his praise of him as an author, and in this way 
paid a part of the debt he owed to one who had occasionally rescued 
him from the bailiffs. ‘ I remember writing to him,’ he once said— 
and the story throws a pleasant light both on Richardson and on 
Johnson—‘from a sponging house; and was so sure of my deliver¬ 
ance through his kindness and liberality that, before his reply was 
brought, I knew I could afford to joke with the rascal who had me 
in custody, and did so, over a pint of adulterated wine, for which, 
at that instant, I had no money to pay.’ There is a letter extant 
written to Richardson by Johnson at the age of forty-six, announc¬ 
ing that he had been arrested for a debt of £5 18 s., which, besides 
showing Johnson’s confidence in Richardson’s good nature, shows 
that even the success of the Dictionary had left him more famous 
than permanently solvent. 

As for the years during which he was at work on the Dictionary , 
they were years in which his fame, though growing, was still little 
more than at its dawn. He was not yet a great man recognized 
by great men, and most of his friends were among the compara¬ 
tively obscure. 

1 here is not a single one of the ten members of the Ivy Lane 
Club, which he founded in 1749, who is remembered to-day by 
ordinary' men except as a friend of Johnson. There was Hawkes- 
worth, whom he assisted on die Adventurer , and who afterwards 
committed suicide because of what die critics said about his work on 
Captain Cook. There were three physicians, for Johnson always 
loved doctors and medicine. There were a clergyman, a merchant, 
a bookseller who afterwards became chief accountant of the Bank 
of England, and Samuel Dyer, who was later also a member of 
Johnson’s Literary Club, but who in spite of this is little more than 
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a supernumerary in Boswell’s Life . And there was Mr. (after¬ 
wards Sir) John Hawkins, lawyer, writer, and justice of the peace, 
who was ultimately to win a doubtful immortality as Johnson’s 
official biographer. It is characteristic of Johnson’s broad human 
sympathies that he who had been happy walking the streets all 
night with Savage should also enjoy arguing about the non- 
observance of Good Friday in the ultra-respectable company of 
Hawkins. It is characteristic, too, of his tolerance and his fidelity 
that he retained Hawkins among his friends till the day of his 
death. 

For Hawkins was not a likeable man. He is die only famous 
friend of Johnson’s of whom no one ever seems to have said an 
entirely good word. ‘A most detestable fellow,’ Bishop Percy 
called him, and other adjectives that were applied to him by his 
contemporaries were ‘obstinate,’ ‘contentious,’ ‘quarrelsome,’ 
‘haughty and ignorant,’ ‘mean and grovelling,’ ‘absolutely dis¬ 
honest,’ and ‘sanctimonious.’ The best that Johnson himself 
could say of him was: ‘As to Sir John, why really I believe him to 
be an honest man at the bottom; but to be sure, he is penurious, 
and he is mean, and it must be owned he has a degree of brutality 
and a tendency to savageness diat cannot be easily defended.’ 
Hawkins was so penurious diat, at a later date, he refused to pay his 
share of the reckoning at die Literary Club on die ground that he 
never ate supper—conduct diat wrung from Johnson the immortal 
sentence: ‘Sir John, sir, is a very unclubbable man.’ 

One of die most unintentionally amusing pages in Hawkins’s 
Life of Johnson is that in which this dry, unclubbable, sanctimonious 
lawyer relates how Johnson once compelled him to sit up all night 
at a party at the Devil Tavern near Temple Bar to celebrate the 
appearance of Mrs. Lennox’s first book. There were about twenty 
guests present, and the supper included ‘a magnificent apple-pie’ 
by Johnson’s express orders. Johnson placed a crown of laurel on 
Mrs. Lennox’s brows, and the night passed in talk accompanied by- 
lemonade, tea, and coffee. About five in the morning, Hawkins 
declares, ‘Johnson’s face shone widi meridian splendour, though 
his drink had only been lemonade,’ while most of die other guests 
could scarcely keep awake. Hawkins himself was sleepy, un- 
happy, and suffering from toothache, and, as he had never sat up in 
his life before, a party' that began at eight in the evening and did 
not break up till eight the next morning filled him with increasing 
horror. ‘ I well remember,’ he declares, ‘ at the instant of my going 
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out of the tavern door, the sensation of shame that affected me, 
occasioned not by reflection on anything evil that had passed in the 
course of die night’s entertainment, but on the resemblance it bore 
to a debauch.’ Much may be forgiven Hawkins for the self¬ 
revelation of that past sentence. There, if anywhere, you have his 
perfect portrait. 

That Hawkins had some of the admirable virtues, however, is 
clear both from the way in which his daughter writes of him and 
from the long continuance of his friendship with Johnson, one of 
whose executors he ultimately became. He was in a measure a 
pretentious pedant, but he had also a genuine passion for literature 
and music. If Boswell disparages him, this is partly due to the 
jealousy of a rival biographer and to the fact that Hawkins referred 
to him in the Life as ‘Mr. James Boswell, a native of Scotland.’ 
In revenge for diis slight, Boswell spoke of‘Mr. John Hawkins, an 
attorney,’ in his account of the members of the Ivy Lane Club. It 
cannot be maintained that Sir John had many of the amiable virtues 
or any of the amiable vices, but at least he was a sufficiently toler¬ 
able human being to win die qualified friendship of Johnson and the 
qualified praise of Horace Walpole. 

Even before the foundation of the Ivy Lane Club Johnson had 
formed another of his permanent friendships, widi diat strange, 
silent creature, Robert Levett, who began his career as a writer in 
Paris and who afterwards became a doctor in London with a prac¬ 
tice chiefly among poor people. Levett was an elderly man when, 
after the death of Mrs. Johnson, he became a member of Johnson’s 
household. He was a thin, wrinkled, uncouth, middle-sized 
oddity whose appearance and dress were such diat it is said that he 
might have been taken for an alchemist. Johnson himself said of 
him that his appearance and manners were such that he disgusted 
the rich and terrified the poor. He was an unfortunate creature 
who, nearing die age of sixty, had married a prostitute under the 
impression (according to Hawkins) that she was an heiress, but was 
soon afterwards deserted by her, only to learn that she was being 
tried at the Old Bailey for picking pockets. His chief duty in 
Johnson’s household seems to have been to make tea for his bene¬ 
factor during the morning, and sit silently with him through break¬ 
fast, after which he would go out to work among his padents, many 
of whom paid him not in money, but in liquor. Johnson said of 
Dr. Levett that he was the only man who had ever got drunk from 
motives of prudence, since he knew diat if he did not take the gin 
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and brandy that were offered to him he would get nothing Bos 
well, in the early days of his discipleship, expressed surprise to find 
Johnson harbouring a man of whom he had heard a very bad 
character. ‘He is poor and honest,’ Goldsmith replied, ‘which is 
recommendation enough to Johnson. He is now become miser¬ 
able, and that ensures the protection of Johnson.’ By all accounts, 
Levett had no \ices but an occasional departure from sobriety.’ 
He was faithful, grateful, and affectionate, and that he was no fool is 
likely, for Johnson trusted liim as his own physician. Johnson 
even*declared, what every one else denied, that Levett was ‘ready 
at conversation.’ He must have been a very old man when he died 
two years before Dr. Johnson. He survives attractively in John¬ 
son’s memorial verses, not least so in the lines: 

His virtues walked their narrow round, 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void; 

And sure the Eternal master found 
His single talent well employed. 

The phrase, ‘a genius for friendship,’ is in common use nowa¬ 
days, and is often applied on slight enough occasion. But, if it 
could ever be used justly of any mortal being, it was surely of 
Johnson. He said himself that a man should keep his friendship in 
constant repair, and he had the unusual capacity for making more 
friends after middle life than before it. 

There is nothing more charming in his biography than the record 
of liis friendship with Bennet Langton and Topham Beauclerk, who 
sought his acquaintance while they were still youths at Oxford* 
Langton was a rich, well-bred, handsome, languid young man, six 
feet in height, lean, stooping, and with the sweetest of smiles. Miss 
Hawkins has left us a picture of him as he sat talking, with a gold- 
mounted snuff-box in his hand, and with one of his long legs curled 
round the other. We have another grotesque picture of him as a 
stork standing on one leg. In temperament he was one who pre¬ 
ferred the life of contemplation to the life of action, and it is 
possible that he occasionally enjoyed posing. Or his picturesque 
languor may have been entirely genuine. ‘He told me,’ said Miss 
Hawkins, ‘that at two o’clock every day he felt such a "failure 
of his intellectual powers as to disperse all his ideas, but regained 
them after taking a litde nourishment. He often quitted the 
dinner-table fasting, but unconscious of die fact, such were die 
unceasing flow of his conversation and the calls made on him by 
other guests.’ Indolent though he was, he had almost every virtue 
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and every charm that attract the love of good and even of middling 
good men. He was, perhaps, the friend whom Johnson loved 
most warmly of all. ‘The earth,’ Johnson declared vehemently, 
‘does not bear a worthier man than Bennet Langton.’ ‘I know 
not,’ he said on another occasion, ‘who will go to Heaven if 
Langton does not. Sir, I could almost say, “Sit anima mea cum 
Langtono.”’ Langton, indeed, attracted Johnson both through 
his social graces and dirough his gende moral nature. We see 
him amusingly as a moralist in his presentation of a copy of dial 
‘very pious book,’ The Government of the Tongue , to Boswell on 
one occasion, after Boswell had been indulging in mischievous 
gossip. ‘He gave me,’ says Boswell, ‘the book, and hoped I 
would read that treatise; but said no more. 

That, if Langton was given to preaching, he had frequendy 
good cause to preach to his friend, Topham Beauclerk, seems 
likely. Johnson was at first puzzled by the friendship that existed 
between such a wordiy young man as Langton and such a scape¬ 
grace as Beauclerk, but, though he occasionally flung a sermon at 
Beauclerk’s head he found his spell quite as irresistible as Langton 
had done. Beauclerk lived the life of pleasure, was a gambler 
and a ‘gay dog,’ but he was extremely good-natured, had a 
passionate love of literature, and could talk. He was the great- 
grandson of Charles II and Nell Gwynn, and it is said that he 
inherited something of his royal ancestor’s personal appearance; it 
is clear that he also inherited much of his charm as well as of his 
self-indulgence. No one else, says Boswell, could take such 
liberties with Johnson. There were occasions, how'ever, on which 
even Beauclerk went too far, so that Johnson cried: ‘You never 
open your mouth but with intention to give pain; you have often 
given me pain, not from the power of what you said but from 
seeing your intention.’ But Johnson’s very rebukes were mingled 
with admiration. ‘Thy body,’ he declared, ‘is all vice, and thy 
mind all virtue.’ 

Johnson, with his love of giving nicknames to his friends, called 
Langton ‘Lanky’ and Beauclerk ‘Beau,’ as he called Boswell 
‘Bozzy’—‘a puerile attempt at playfulness,’ says Miss Hawkins 
acidly, ‘which did not sit well on an aged philosopher.’ It is 
important to remember, however, that when Johnson first made 
friends with these two youths who were scarcely more than school¬ 
boys he was by no means an aged philosopher, but a man of forty- 
four and not yet the king of men of letters. It was not an aged 
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philosopher whom the young men knocked up at three o'clock in 
the morning and invited to join them in a ramble on that famous 
occasion when he came to the door ‘with his little black wig on the 
top of his head instead of a night-cap, and a poker in his hand,’ only 
to exclaim delightedly on recognizing them: ‘What, is it you, you 
dogs? I 11 have a frisk with you.’ Yet even in a middle-aged 
man the rejection ot sleep for the pleasures of company, die sally 
into the streets, the visit to Covent Garden market, and the attempt 
to help die surprised greengrocers with their hampers, the row in 
the boat down the Thames to Billingsgate, and (after Langton had 
gone) the perseverance in ‘dissipation’ during the rest of die day 
widi Beauclerk, are evidence of an unusual capacity for enjoying 
the zest of life and for entering into the enjoyments of other people 
as into a game. ‘ I heard of your frolic t’ other night,’ said Garrick 
on meeting Johnson afterwards; ‘you’ll be in the Chronicle: 
Johnson waited till Garrick was gone before uttering his retort. 
Then he cried with Falstaffian triumph: 'He durst not do such a 
diing: his wife would not let him! ’ 

It is remarkable, when one considers the part Langton and 
Beauclerk played in Johnson’s life and the reputation they enjoyed 
for conversational brilliance, that Boswell gives them such small 
speaking parts in die long dialogue diat was the life of Johnson. 
Professor Tinker imputes Boswell’s neglect of the witticisms of 
Beauclerk and odiers to his indifference to the fireworks of con¬ 
versation and to his preference for wit that was mingled with 
wisdom. This may be partly true. Boswell was not primarily 
a collector of boas mots , but a painter of character through situation 
and dialogue. Johnson was his theme, and the conversation of 
even the wittiest men was irrelevant except in so far as it drew 
Johnson out and gave him an opportunity for an exhibition of 
tolerance, oracular utterance, or triumph. 

If Boswell gave Beauclerk only a very small part to play in the 
dfey it was not because he disliked him, as did Mrs. Thrale, who 
wrote: ‘Oh Lord! how I did hate that horrid Beauclerk!’ Beau¬ 
clerk is always permitted to appear on the stage when liis appear¬ 
ance helps to emphasize some characteristic of die leading actor. 
Thus the good-humoured tolerance of Johnson is brought out in 
the story that, when he received his pension, the impudent youdi 
ventured to say to him: ‘I hope you ’ll now purge and live cleanly, 
like a gentleman.’ And the irritable side of Johnson’s temper is 
revealed in that heated argument of a later date, when Beauclerk 
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contended that every wise man who intended to shoot himself 
should take two pistols in order to make sure of achieving his 
object. Beauclerk’s droll humour unfortunately led him to pro¬ 
duce a false argument in support of his contention. ‘Mr.- 

he declared, ‘who loved buttered muffins, but durst not eat them 
because they disagreed with his stomach, resolved to shoot him¬ 
self; and then he ate diree buttered muffins for breakfast, before 
shooting himself, knowing that he should not be troubled with 
indigestion: he had charged two pistols; one was found lying 
charged upon the table by him, after he had shot himself with the 
other.’ Johnson triumphandy pointed out that this showed the 
sufficiency of one pistol. But Beauclerk, maintaining that this 
was only because one pistol for the nonce had been effective, added 
sharply: ‘This is what you don’t know, and I do.’ Johnson seems 
to have brooded for a few minutes over this piece of rudeness, 
for after some time he burst out: ‘Mr. Beauclerk, how come you 
to talk so petulantly to me as “This is what you don’t know, but 
I know”?’ ‘Because,* said Beauclerk, like an offended child, 
‘you began by being uncivil (which you always are).’ Johnson 
again allowed the conversation to go on for some time before 
returning to the fray, but, during a discussion that arose on the 
violence of die Rev. Mr. Hackman’s temper, he observed pointedly : 
‘It was his business to command his temper, as my friend, Mr. 
Beauclerk, should have done some time ago.’ ‘I should learn of 
you, sir,’ retorted Beauclerk. ‘Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘you’ll 
have given me opportunity enough of learning, when I have been 
in your company. No man loves to be treated widi contempt. 
It is a scene of childish tantrums such as we find recurring again 
and again in the story of the relations between Johnson and his 
friends. Apart from the story of the buttered muffins there is 
neither wit nor wisdom exhibited on either side. Boswell, how¬ 
ever, saw that if he was to make Johnson real, he must allow him 
to behave as naturally in his biography as he had behaved in life, 
and diat petty scenes are as likely to reveal die variety of a man s 
nature as great ones. It is because Boswell did not shrink from 
exhibiting his characters in their silliness as well as in their great¬ 
ness that Johnson is the most real figure in English biography. 
We catch Johnson as we catch Pepys, when he is off his guard, and 
seem to know him better almost than we know ourselves. 

And his readiness to make up a quarrel is made as clear in the 
scene as his readiness to take and give offence. An apology from 
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Beauclerk brought immediate peace and was followed by a late 
sitting; and Boswell records that Johnson and he 'dined at Beau- 
clerk’s on the Saturday se’nnight following.’ 

There tvere few of Johnson’s friendships that were not diversified 
in diis fashion with an occasional squabble. Even Bishop Percy 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds became actors in what Parliamentary 
reporters call ‘scenes.’ Johnson and his friends played the game 
of conversation as vigorously as if it had been Rugby football. 
Johnson, besides, was an outspoken and penetrating critic of those 
he loved best, both to their faces and behind their backs. He 
would accept friendship on no other terms. His affection never 
blinded him to his friends’ faults, nor, on the other hand, did his 
moral judgment blind him to their virtues and social graces. He 
might disapprove on moral grounds of Beauclerk’s marriage to 
the divorced wife of another man, and say to Boswell, who 
defended it: ‘My dear sir, never accustom your mind to mingle 
virtue and vice. The woman’s a whore, and diere’s an end 
on’t.’ But none the less he could dine with Beauclerk and Lady 
Di as cheerfully as he could dine with Whigs, whom lie considered 
scarcely less immoral. He was content to live his own life and to 
let other people live theirs, provided they had the great virtue of 
sociability. He was not a man who could resist the spell of 
Beauclerk’s humour, so easy in its flow and so apparently un¬ 
designed. ‘No man,’ he declared enthusiastically of Beauclerk, 
‘ever was so free, when he was going to say a good thing, from a 
look that expressed that it was coming; or, when he said it, from 
a look that expressed that it had come.’ Johnson felt diat he 
himself laboured when he said a good thing and that, in at least 
one grace of conversation, Beauclerk excelled him. 

Of Johnson’s other early friends and acquaintances we may 
leave die most famous, Goldsmidi and Sir Joshua Reynolds, to 
the next chapter, covering the period when Johnson was a great 
man among great men, though he knew both of them before he 
knew Boswell. Boswell, indeed, was the last of all his close 
friends, except the Thrales, to make his acquaintance. Of die 
others, Arthur Murphy, Irish actor, dramatist, journalist, and 
biographer—the ‘dear Mur’ of Johnson—is chiefly memorable as 
die man who brought Johnson in his ‘abode of wretchedness 
the offer of a pension from the Government and who introduced 
him to the Thrales. The story of his own introduction to John¬ 
son, how'ever, is interesting for the light it throws both on 
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Murphy’s easy-going character and on the illimitable good nature 
of Johnson. Finding himself one day on a holiday in the country 
and with an article to write for the Gray s Inn Journal, Murphy 
decided, instead of being at the pains to compose an essay himself, 
to translate an essay that he had found in a French journal. After 
the publication of the essay, he was alarmed to discover that what 
he had translated into English was itself a translation of one of 
Johnson’s Ramblers into French. He immediately resolved to 
call on Johnson and offer his apologies; and, on calling at Gough 
Square, he found him, as he says, ‘all covered with soot like a 
chimney-sweeper, in a little room, with an intolerable and strange 
smell, as if he had been acting Lungs in the Alchemist , making 
aether ’ (for Johnson was an enthusiastic amateur chemist). Doubts 
have been cast on the accuracy of some of the details of the story, 
but it is at least certain that Murphy’s lazy theft from Johnson was 
the beginning of a long and close friendship between the two men. 
Murphy is by no means lively company as a writer, but he had a 
genius for winning affection, and was one of the few friends of 
Johnson of whom Mrs. Thrale spoke kindly. He was the only 
one of them who stood by her when literary London was tearing 
her to pieces at the time of her second marriage, which shows that, 
though something of a parasite, he was not an ungrateful parasite. 
Rogers, who knew him in later life, spoke of him contemptuously 
as a man in pecuniary difficulties, who had ‘eaten himse f out of 
.very tavern from the other side of Temple Bar to the west end of 
the town,’ but Rogers knew him, to his cost, as a borrower. And 
even he pays a tribute to the native generosity of Murphy as a man 
who, when an actress with whom he had lived left him her entire 
property, refused the bequest and gave every farthing of it to her 
relations. It is rather curious that, though Murphy was himself a 
comic writer and enjoyed the comic side of Johnson’s character, 
declaring to Mrs. Thrale that he was ‘incomparable at buffoonery,’ 
he has himself so signally failed in his reminiscences to write 
amusingly of Johnson. He did, however, preserve one or two 
pieces of dialogue that have enriched Johnsonian biography, as in 
the story of the evening on which he went with Johnson to see 
Garrick in King Lear and sat, not altogether silently, ‘near the side 
of the scenes.’ Garrick was naturally offended by the noise made 
by their conversation. When he came off the stage, he said: 
‘You two talk so loud you destroy all my feelings.’ ‘Prithee,’ 
replied Johnson—and it was a gross reply, even as a jest—‘do 
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not talk of feelings. Punch has no feelings.’ On the whole 
however, Murphy aims at generalizing about Johnson rather than 
at exhibiting him, as Boswell does, on particular occasion after 
particular occasion. To read Murphy’s Essay on Johnsons Life 
and Genius , which was prefixed to his edition of the collected 
works, is to realize how consummate an artist was James Boswell. 
As a writer, Murphy has by now almost ceased to exist except in 
the reference library. His translation of Tacitus, it is true, has 
been included in Everyman’s Library, but to the reading world at 
large he is now no more than a vague figure and a name. 

Some people, as they read the life of Johnson, may find them¬ 
selves wondering at times whether he had ever any real friends at 
all—whether, when all is said, his eminent characteristic was, not 
a genius for friendship, but a genius for acquaintanceship. Cer¬ 
tainly, it is difficult to believe that he ever loved any of his friends 
as Lamb loved Coleridge. Many of his friends are rather like 
boon companions, with conversation taking the place of wine as 
the bond of union. At the same time, if a boon companionship 
becomes permanent, it is unreasonable to deny it the name of 
friendship. Johnson himself was, in his appreciative moods, so 
exuberant in praise of his acquaintances that we probably think 
of them as having been more intimate friends than they really were. 
What, for example, could be more exuberant than his tribute to 
Dr. Burney: ‘My heart goes out to meet him. I much question 
if there is in the world such another man as Dr. Burney’? Yet 
in spite of tliis tribute, amiable a figure though Dr. Burney is, 
and vivaciously though his family lives in Fanny Burney’s diary, 
it is difficult to imagine any great intimacy between him and 
Johnson. When we first meet him, it is as an unknown admirer 
in the days of the Rambler , who wrote to express his admiration 
of the author and to inquire how he could order six copies of the 
forthcoming Dictionary for himself and his friends. Johnson, 
though indolent, was polite, and the letter in which he replied to 
Burney led to the addition of yet another satellite to the shining 
planet that we know as Dr. Johnson. Two years later, when the 
Dictionary had appeared, and Burney had duly commended it, we 
find Johnson writing gratefully: ‘Your praise was very welcome, 
not only because I believe it was sincere, but because praise has 
been very scarce. Yours is the only letter of goodwill I have 
received.’ On this foundation of mutual gratitude, Burney was a 
welcome guest when, a year afterwards, he called at Gough Square 
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to drink tea with Johnson and Mrs. Williams. Boswell quotes 
Burney’s account of that memorable visit, during which Johnson 
took him up to his ‘garret’—or, rather, study—where he found 
‘about five or six Greek folios, a deal writing-desk, and a chair and 
a half.’ Johnson, according to Burney, gave his guest the chair, 
and ‘tottered himself on one with only three legs and one arm.’ 
Such are the trifles that endear human beings to us that we take a 
peculiar pleasure in the picture of Johnson balancing himself 
uneasily on his three-legged ruin. Miss Reynolds had also left 
us an account of the chair, on rising from which Johnson ‘never 
forgot its defect, but would either hold it in his hand or place it 
with great composure against some support, taking no notice of 
its imperfection to his visitor,’ and, though one ought to like a 
human being better than a chair, we end by being as much interested 
in the chair as in either Miss Reynolds or Dr. Burney. 

Burney himself seems to have played a small enough part in 
Johnson’s life till, having settled in London, he was thrown into 
his company again by the Thrales, when he used to sit up talking 
with him at Streatham ‘as long as the fire and candles lasted, and 
much longer than the patience of die servants subsisted.’ He is 
memorable, too, as we read of the days in which the fashionable 
world flocked to his house in St. Martin’s Street, as the man to 
whom Johnson confessed that he had no passion for clean linen 
and of whom he inquired, during a discussion on music: ‘And, 
pray, sir, who is Bach? Is he a piper?’ Burney as a composer 
and as the historian of music has a page devoted to him in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica , but in the general memory he survives 
chiefly as the father of Fanny Burney and as die man who knew 
Dr. Johnson and described his chair. 

As for Baretti, he too survives mainly as a satellite of Johnson. 
After Hawkins, he was perhaps the most generally disliked of 
Johnson’s friends. Johnson, who had known him early and was 
grateful to him for his help widi the Dictionary , might address 
him affectionately as ‘My Baretti,’ but Goldsmith, Boswell, and 
Mrs. Thrale have all testified against him as an odious person. 
Goldsmith, according to Tom Davies, ‘considered him as a violent, 
overbearing foreigner.’ Boswell, we are told, w'as his mortal 
fee. The Rev. Thomas Campbell described him as ‘a sort of 
literary'toad-eater to Johnson.’ As for Mrs. Thrale, she portrays 
him as a brilliant, brutal, treacherous liar and self-seeker. She 
admits that he had all the virtues of a companion except loyalty. 
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He ‘could be sublime with Johnson or blackguard with the groom.’ 
He could talk, sing, flatter, and was a bom manager, as he showed 
when the Thrales employed him on their travels. But his very 
virtues were the virtues of a liar. His versatile tongue might be 
useful for wheedling an innkeeper, but it was also capable of 
repeating to an English clergyman the story of Dives and Lazarus 
as ‘ die subject of a poem he once had composed in the Milanese 
dialect, expecting great credit for his powers of invention.’ 

It is true that, when Baretti stabbed a man to death in die Hay- 
market and was charged with murder at die Old Bailey, Johnson, 
Burke, and Reynolds all appeared as witnesses to testify to his 
excellent and peaceable character. Johnson, who declared diat he 
had got to know him in 1753 or J 754> described him as a studious 
and diligent man—‘ a man that I never knew to be otherwise than 
peaceable, and a man diat I take to be rather timorous.’ It is 
improbable that Johnson would have borne the same tesdmony in 
later life. It is clear that, when he had persuaded die Thrales to 
take Baretti into dieir household as a tutor, his conscience smote 
him for the pandemonium diat followed. Prosperous surround¬ 
ings seem to have turned Baretti’s head, and, instead of being 
timorous, he became insolent. Mrs. Thrale accused him of 
inciting her children and servants to defy her audiority. He made 
himself master of her house, and ‘every soul that visited at our 
house while he was master of it went away abhorring it.’ Johnson 
himself would scarcely have continued his friendship with him if 
he had not pitied him as a poor author, living in exile. ‘Johnson,’ 
says Mrs. Thrale, ‘used to oppose and battle him, but never with 
his own consent. The moment he was cool he would always 
condemn himself for exerting his superiority over a man who was 
his friend, a foreigner, and poor.’ He besought Mrs. Thrale not 
to quarrel with her tutor, who meant only to be frank, manly, and 
independent. ‘To be frank,’ wrote Johnson, ‘he thinks is to be 
cynical, and to be independent is to be rude. Forgive him, 
dearest lady, the rather because of his misbehaviour, I am afraid, 
he learned part of me.’ Great as were Johnson’s powers of 
tolerance, however, there must have been occasions on which he 
almost wished, as Boswell is said to have wished, that Baretti had 
been hanged after die Haymarket affair. That his feelings towards 
Baretti were, except at the beginning of the acquaintance, never 
of the warmest is suggested by his assertion on die eve of the 
trial, that, if a friend of his were hanged, he -would eat his dinner as 
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it' his friend were eating with him. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘there’s 
Baretti, who is to be tried for his life to-morrow. Friends have 
risen up for him on every side; yet, if he should be hanged, none 
of diem will eat a slice of plum pudding the less/ This is often 
quoted as proof of die common sense of Dr. Johnson: it is proof, 
rather, that it was possible to win Johnson’s friendship without 
winning his heart. 

Baretti, however, is one of the few friends between whom and 
Johnson a lasting coldness seems to have arisen. Johnson never 
allowed his exasperation to incite him to such actions as that of the 
angry American lady who poured boiling water on Baretti out of 
a tea-urn. But he became increasingly impadent of the man’s 
boastfulness and lying. Of Baretd’s foolish boastfulness we have 
an example in the story of his bringing out a pocket-knife at the 
Thrales* during dessert and, while using it, proclaiming that this 
was the knife widi which he had killed the man in die Haymarket. 
Of his luxurious gift for lying we have evidence in the story he 
told Mrs. Tlirale that Johnson once kept sixteen cats in his room 
and that they scratched his legs so terribly that he had to wear 
mercurial plasters for some time afterwards. Miss Reynolds 
suggests diat the final breach with Baretti came as a result of his 
boasting to Johnson diat he had beaten Omai, a South Sea Islander 
with whom he played chess at Sir Joshua’s, when the reverse was 
known to be true. ‘Do you think,’ said Baretti, on Johnson’s 
contradicting him, ‘that I should be beaten at chess by a savage?’ 
‘I know you were,’ declared Johnson. Baretti repeated the lie, 
whereupon Johnson rose from his seat, and cried ‘I’ll hear no 
more,’ in such a violent rage that Baretti ‘in a fright flew out of 
the house.’ That may have been die last meeting that ever took 
place between the author of the most famous of English dictionaries 
and the author of an English and Italian dictionary that has 
retained its reputation till the present time. Like so many things 
in Johnson’s life, it is like a scene from comic drama, and at the 
same time, trifling though it is, it is a scene that reveals and 
emphasizes the character of the chief person of the play. 
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REYNOLDS, GOLDSMITH, BURKE, AND THE 
YEARS OF THE DICTATORSHIP 

The name of Dr. Johnson immediately conjures up a number of 
pictures in which he is the central figure. The odd thing is that, 
though in these pictures we see him at many tables, we seldom 
see him at his own. Boswell had known him for ten years before 
he was invited to dine at his house; and he declares that he had 
never heard of any of Johnson’s friends having been entertained 
at his table. ‘I supposed,’ he writes, ‘we should scarcely have 
knives and forks, and only some strange, uncouth, ill-drest dish’; 
and he was astonished to find on the table ‘a very good soup, a 
boiled leg of lamb and spinach, a veal pie, and a rice pudding.’ 
When we picture Johnson as a host, it is as a host dispensing tea. 
In the morning—or as near the morning as he was out of bed— 
he held a levee of his friends and of learned ladies, and Murphy 
tells us that ‘his house was filled with a constant succession of 
visitors till four or five in the evening,’ the tea flowing as incessantly 
as die talk. 

We think of Johnson, however, less as a host in his own house 
than as a frequenter of taverns and of other people’s houses. 
Water-drinker though he was through a great part of his life, he 
is almost as closely associated with die Mitre in our imagination 
as is FalstafF with the Boar’s Head. ‘No, sir,’ he declared, ‘there 
is nodiing which has yet been contrived by man by which so 
much happiness is produced as by a good tavern or inn.’ It was 
at the Turk’s Head Tavern, in Gerrard Street, that the weekly- 
suppers of the Club took place during the first years of its existence. 
Johnson was fifty-five years old when the meetings of the Club 
began, and, though he lost some of his enthusiasm for it when 
Whigs and strangers became too numerous among its members, 
we find him dining there with Boswell even in die year of his 
death. Such was his passion for the tavern, indeed, that, a year 
before his deadi, at the age of seventy-four he instituted another 
club, at the Essex Head in Essex Street—‘a sixpenny club at an 
ale-house,’ so Hawkins maliciously described it, where ‘strangers, 
under restriction, for threepence each night might three nights a 
week hear him talk and partake of his conversation.’ Johnson 
himself defined a ‘club’ in the Dictionary as ‘an assembly of good 
fellows, meeting under certain conditions,’ and few men have 
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remained good fellows rill so late an age under so great a burden 
of suffering. 

His genius, however, shone scarcely less brighdy in his friends’ 
houses than in the tavern. His unpredictable moods and manners 
made him at rimes an awful guest, but, wherever he went, he was 
the guest of the occasion. And there was no house at which he 
was more welcome than that of Sir Joshua Reynolds in what is 
now Leicester Square. Reynolds, who was about fourteen years 
younger than Johnson, had been an admirer of his genius ever 
since, as a young man, he had taken up The Life of Savage , and, 
beginning to read it, ‘standing with his arm leaning against a 
chimney-piece,’ had read on rill the end, by which rime his arm 
had become ‘totally benumbed.’ Some years later, the two men 
met at the house of Admiral Cotterell’s daughters. The ladies 
were lamenting die deadi of a friend to whom they professed 
great feelings of obligation. ‘You have, however,’ Reynolds 
consoled them, ‘die comfort of being relieved from a burden of 
gratitude’; and, diough his hostesses were shocked, Johnson was 
delighted with die philosophy of the remark, and went home with 
Reynolds to supper. Thus began one of die many friendships 
that ended only with Johnson’s death. It was shortly after this 
that, being at a party in the same house and fuming under the 
suspicion that they were being neglected because the Duchess of 
Argyll was present, Johnson addressed Reynolds in a loud voice, 
asking: ‘How much do you diink you and I could get in a week, 
if we were to work as hard as we could ? ’ Neither of these anec¬ 
dotes reflects much credit on the tact of die speaker. Yet, how¬ 
ever untrustworthy were Johnson’s manners, Reynolds was 
undoubtedly one of the most tactful as well as one of the most 
amiable men of die eighteenth century. ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
sir,’ said Johnson, ‘is the most invulnerable man I know; the man 
with whom if you should quarrel, you would find the most difficulty 
how to abuse’; and if Sir Joshua was invulnerable, it was because 
he possessed an uncommon share of die virtues in an uncommonly 
tactful form. There are those who suspect him on an almost 
professional blandness, and who cannot reconcile such calm 
weather of good fortune and good manners widi warmth of heart. 
They suspect even the humanity of a man who could in his old 
age be described by Boswell as ‘he who used to be looked upon 
as perhaps the most happy man in the world.’ That Reynolds 
was no frigid figure of worldly ambition and success, however, is 
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shown by the way in which he befriended Goldsmith at a time when 
Goldsmith was regarded as a ‘mere literary drudge/ and by the 
warmth of his friendship with Johnson. His house in Leicester 
Fields, indeed, radiated kindliness. There was something like a 
universal welcome to those five o’clock dinners at which there 
were often more guests than knives and forks, and at which 
statesmen, lawyers, churchmen, actors, painters, and men of letters 
scrambled for their food and drink in the hilarious spirit of ‘devil 
take the hindmost.’ Few men have so mingled the man of the 
world with the Bohemian. It is impossible to be in two minds 
about the charm of a man of whom, when he had left the room 
one day, Johnson said: ‘There goes a man not to be spoiled by 
prosperity.’ 

There is something particularly appropriate in Boswell’s dedica¬ 
tion of the Life to Sir Joshua, for, after the Life itself, nothing has 
made Johnson more real to us titan Reynolds’s portraits. The 
veracity of the portraits was recognized by Johnson himself. 
Fanny Burney describes him see-sawing before an engraving of 
one of them, and then, with a half-laugh, calling out: ‘Ah ha! 
Sam Johnson, I see thee! and an ugly dog thou art!’ One of 
Reynolds’s portraits, however, displeased Johnson, not because it 
misrepresented him, but because, by making him put his pen close 
to his eye, it over-emphasized his short-sightedness. Mrs. Thrale 
pointed out that Reynolds had been as frank in a portrait of him¬ 
self in which, by representing himself holding his ear in his hand, 
he had drawn attention to his deafness. ‘He may paint himself 
as deaf if he chooses,’ replied Johnson, ‘but I will not be blinking 
Sam.* 

All Johnson’s friendships were based on mutual candour, how¬ 
ever, and his friendship with Reynolds, begun in candour, could 
not be destroyed by the candour of Reynolds’s portrait. Candour, 
indeed, was a kind of game among the men of that circle, and, 
though it was tempered by flattery, and though every one at times 
resented the candour of his neighbour, it produced die happiest 
effects in conversation. Because of it, there was always the possi¬ 
bility of a squall in die smoothest waters. We have an example 
of this in Johnson’s famous quarrel with Sir Joshua. There was 
no subject on which Johnson die water-drinker took more pleasure 
in conversing than on wine, yet, in the midst of a discussion on 
wine at General Paoli’s one evening, he suddenly burst out to Sir 
Joshua: ‘I won’t argue any more with you, sir. You are too far 
E 99® 
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gone.’ ‘I should have thought so, indeed, sir,’ Reynolds replied 
indignantly, ‘had I made such a speech as you have now done.’ 
Boswell, who happened to be drinking water that evening on 
Johnson’s recommendation, and who saw that Reynolds was 
perfectly sober, says that he thinks Johnson was ‘blushing’ when 
he replied apologetically: ‘Nay, don’t be angry, I did not mean 
to offend you.’ Breezes of this kind must have been common 
enough in the intercourse between Johnson and Reynolds. One 
day, at Richard Cumberland’s, when Johnson asked for another 
cup of tea, Reynolds reminded him that he had already had eleven 
cups. ‘Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘I did not count your glasses of wine. 
Why should you number up my cups of tea?’ Then, suddenly 
beginning to laugh, he added: ‘Sir, I should have released the lady 
from any further trouble if it had not been for your remark; but 
you have reminded me that I want one of the dozen, and I must 
now request Miss Cumberland to round up my number.’ It 
must be admitted that Johnson, having become a water-drinker, 
was occasionally inclined to be suspiciously censorious of the 
bibulous habits of his friends. We find him writing to Boswell: 
‘Reynolds has taken too much to strong liquor, and seems to 
delight in his new character.’ Boswell declares that this was a 
‘fanciful assumption,’ and probably it was, but no doubt Reynolds 
was convivial in die fashion of his time. ‘I swim with the great 
stream of life,’ he once said, and the great stream of life at that 
time contained a high percentage of alcohol. Johnson himself, 
whom the strongest potations as a rule could cheer but not 
inebriate—-lie drank diirty-six glasses of port at a sitting during a 
visit to Oxford with a lump of sugar in every glass and seemed 
none the worse for it—is said once in his drinking days to have 
been overcome by liquor in Reynolds’s company. After the third 
bottle his speech was so much affected diat ‘he was unable to 
articulate a hard word which occurred in the course of his con¬ 
versation.’ lie made three attempts at the word, and failed. At 
Inst he succeeded in pronouncing it, whereupon he wisely said: 

‘ Well, I think it is now time to go to bed.’ 

Johnson’s affection for Reynolds was rooted in conviviality 
rather than in artistic sympathy. Johnson was as indifferent to 
painting as he was to music. He told Mrs. Thrale that he could 
‘sit very quietly in a room hung round with the works of the 
greatest masters, and never feel the slightest disposition to turn 
them, if their backs were outermost, unless it might be for the sake 
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of telling Sir Joshua that he had turned them.’ Of Reynolds he 
said on another occasion: ‘I never look at his pictures, so he won’t 
read my writings.’ Yet no two men of genius could have been 
happier in each other’s company. Reynolds’s easy-going dis¬ 
position, so easy-going that he even allowed the sight-seeing 
Boswell jo take him to see a hanging, was of a kind with which 
Johnson found it easy to live in charity. 

Johnson is always delighted when on his travels, but never 
more so than on his journey with Reynolds into Devonshire in 
1762. Every one knows the story how, on arriving at Plymouth 
and finding the new dockyard town petitioning the old town for 
a share in its water-supply, he immediately took sides in the 
quarrel, denounced the dockers as upstarts and aliens, and cried 
vehemently: ‘No, no, I am against the dockers; I am a Plymouth 
man. Rogues! let them die of thirst. They shall not liave a 
drop!’ Seldom did he enjoy higher spirits than during that visit 
to the west. It was in the course of it that he gave his incom¬ 
parable reply to the lady who asked him how he came to define 
‘pastern* in his Dictionary as the ‘knee of a horse’: ‘Ignorance, 
madam, pure ignorance.’ It was characteristic of him, by the 
way, that he did not correct this and a similar error in later editions 
of the Dictionary . ‘No,* he said laughingly to Reynolds, ‘they 

made so much of it that I would not flatter them by altering it!’ 

The friendship between Johnson and Reynolds remained, as 
has been said, unbroken. Unlike Boswell, Reynolds was with 
him near the end. Johnson sent for Sir Joshua some days before 
he died, and begged liim to grant three requests to a dying friend. 
Reynolds gave his promise, whereupon Johnson besought him to 
remit a debt of thirty pounds, as he wished to leave the money to 
a distressed family, never to paint on a Sunday, and to read the 
Bible whenever he had the opportunity. It is said that Reynolds 
kept all three promises for a time, but that he afterwards took to 
working on Sunday again. Johnson, we may have been sure, if 
his spirit had returned to earth, would have been the first to make 
allowances for the lapse. 

Oliver Goldsmith, one of the best-loved figures in literary 
liistory, was still almost an unknown man when he was admitted 
into the friendship of Reynolds and Johnson. Johnson was above 
fifty years old at the time of their first meeting and was at the 
height of his fame, with most of his great works already published: 
Goldsmith was a little more than thirty, and had not yet published 
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a book under his own name. Hawkins was honestly puzzled by 
the election of this unattractive-looking hack among the first nine 
members of the Club, and to a conventional eye there cannot have 
been much in Goldsmith’s appearance to suggest the possession 
either of social or of literary genius. Goldsmith, indeed, was so 
ugly, with his pock-marked face and coarse features, that a lady, 
on being asked at a party to give the toast of the ugliest man she 
knew, named Goldsmith, at which another lady leaned across the 
table, shook her by the hand, and desired her better acquaintance. 
‘Thus,’ said Johnson, who was present, ‘the ancients, on the com¬ 
mencement of their friendship, used to sacrifice a beast between 
them.’ Miss Reynolds declares that from top to toe Goldsmith 
‘impressed every one at first sight with an idea of his being a low 
mechanic—particularly, I believe, a journeyman tailor.’ Nor 
had he yet begun to adorn himself with those fopperies of dress 
that afterwards made him at once so conspicuous and so pathetic 
a figure. He was slovenly to a point that shocked even Johnson. 
Percy tells an amusing story of calling on Johnson to take him on 
his first visit to Wine Office Court to sup with Goldsmith. He 
was astonished to find Johnson neatly dressed for the occasion in 
a new suit of clothes and with a new wig nicely powdered, and 
altogether unlike his usual self. He could not help inquiring the 
cause of this ‘singular transformation.’ ‘Why, sir,’ said Johnson, 
‘I hear diat Goldsmith, who is a very great sloven, justifies his 
disregard of cleanliness and decency by quoting my practice; and 
I am desirous diis night to show him a better example.’ 

And, if we are to believe some of his contemporaries, Gold¬ 
smith was as deficient in the graces of conversation as of costume. 
Garrick said that he ‘wrote like an angel and talked like poor Poll.’ 
Horace Walpole called him ‘silly Dr. Goldsmidi’ and ‘an inspired^ 
idiot.’ Boswell, who did not like him, was generous enough to 
deny diat he ‘was a mere fool in conversation,’ but described him 
as un etourdi , eager to be conspicuous, vain and envious. And 
Johnson was as severe as any one else on Goldsmith as a com¬ 
panion. ‘He was not a social man,’ he declared after Goldsmith’s 
deadi; ‘he never exchanged mind with you.’ ‘He was,’ he told 
Boswell on another occasion, ‘not an agreeable companion, for he 
talked always for fame.’ Such a dolt did Goldsmith seem to some 
members of the Club that, when The Traveller came out, Chamier 
(afterwards Under-Secretary at the War Office), who had been 
talking widi him for some time, observed ironically to Johnson: 
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‘Well, I do believe he wrote the poem himself, and, let me tell 
you, that is believing a great deal.’ 

I confess I find it difficult to accept these unflattering accounts 
of Goldsmith as a conversationalist. The truth is, I think, that 
he was to the last something of an alien in the Johnson circle and 
had a mind never quite adapted to the rhydim of its speech. He 
and Johnson were great acquaintances rather than great friends. 
Miss Reynolds was of the opinion that Johnson felt more kindly 
towards Goldsmith than Goldsmith felt towards Johnson; but 
there was resentment mingled with the affection and admiration 
of each of them. Goldsmith’s sensitive vanity was continually 
wounded by the general conspiracy to concede to Johnson the 
rights of a dictator in mixed conversation. ‘Sir,’ said he one 
evening to Boswell, who had been talking of Johnson as a man 
entitled to the honour of unquestionable superiority, ‘you are for 
making a monarchy of what should be a republic.’ That remark 
alone is evidence of some talent for conversation, as is Goldsmith’s 
answer to a lady who complained of his silence in company: 
‘Madam, I have but ninepence in ready money, but I can draw 
for a thousand pounds.’ Boswell himself admitted that Gold¬ 
smith ‘was often very fortunate in his witty contests,’ even when 
he entered the lists with Jolinson; and he gave as an example the 
conversation on fables, in which Goldsmith said that he thought 
he could write a.good fable, and that the important thing was to 
make the animals talk in character. ‘For instance,’ he said, ‘the 
fable of the little fishes, who saw birds flying over their heads, and, 
envying them, petitioned Jupiter to be changed into birds. The 
skill consists in making them talk like little fishes.’ Noticing that 
Johnson was .shaking his sides and laughing at'him, he observed: 
‘Why, Dr. Johnson, this is not so easy as you seem to think; for 
if you were to make little fishes talk, they would talk like whales.’ 

Even the evidence of the witnesses against Goldsmith, indeed, 
if we examine it, had a way of turning out to be evidence in his 
favour. Mrs. Thrale, for instance, quotes as an example of his 
imbecility the remark: ‘I would advise'every young fellaw setting 
out in life to love gravy,’ imagining that he spoke quite seriously, 
because he said that he ‘had formerly seen a glutton’s eldest 
nephew disinherited because he never could persuade him to say 
he liked gravy.* In this post-Gilbertian age it is obvious even to 
the humourless that Goldsmith was making a joke. He probably 
made the mistake, however, of joking with a perfectly serious 
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face. His serious face stood him in as bad stead when he went 
on a visit to France in 1770 with Mrs. Homack and her daughters, 
one of whom was the ‘Jessamy Bride.* Goldsmith, it is said, was 
standing in the balcony of an hotel at Lille one day, watching, 
along with tbs two beautiful sisters, a company of soldiers in the 
square, when, noticing the admiring glances they attracted, he 
withdrew from the window, observing that elsewhere he, too, 
could have his admirers. Here, it is as certain as anything can 
be, Goldsmith was making an ordinary flattering joke. Yet 
Boswell solemnly records the incident in the sentence: ‘When 
accompanying two beautiful young ladies with their mother on 
a tour in France, he was seriously angry that more attention was 
paid to them than to him.* 

Probably, Oliver Goldsmith was much more at home, and his 
jests were more readily understood, in his own haunts—the whist 
club at the Devil Tavern and the sing-song club at the Globe— 
than in the more grave and intellectual haunts frequented by 
Johnson and Boswell. In die Johnsonian circle he must often 
have felt, in the modern phrase, like a low-brow in the company 
of high-brows. Those conversations described by Boswell— 
‘The custom of eating dogs at Otaheite being mentioned’ is a 
characteristic beginning—must have weighed on the spirits of one 
who wanted chiefly song and wine and laughter. Had he but 
lived to write his own account of Johnson and Boswell, he might 
have left a book second only to Boswell. Johnson himself feared 
him as a biographer. ‘The dog would w f rite it best to be sure,’ 
he said to Mrs. Thrale, who suggested that Goldsmith would write 
his biography, ‘but his particular malice towards me, and general 
disregard to truth, would make the book useless to all, and injurious 
to my character.’ 

Yet in spite of their obvious incompatibility of temper— 
Goldsmith, we are told, hated the prudery of Johnson’s morals 
and used to say contemptuously that he would have made ‘a decent 
monk’—each of them had a noble admiration and even affection 
for the other. Goldsmith could scarcely forget that morning on 
which he had been arrested for his rent and dispatched a message 
to Johnson for assistance. Johnson sent him a guinea from bed 
and hurried after it, only to find that Goldsmith had ‘already 
changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira and a glass 
before him.’ He put the cork into the bottle, talked seriously to 
Goldsmith, and discovered that he had a work ready for the press. 
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He looked at it, saw that it was good, hurried off with it to a 
bookseller, and sold it for sixty pounds. He brought back the 
money to Goldsmith, who paid his rent, ‘not without rating his 
landlady in a high tone for having used him so ill.* The novel 
that paid the rent was The Vicar of Wakefield. 

With all their incompatibilities, Goldsmith attracted Johnson 
and Johnson attracted Goldsmith, because each of diem was funda¬ 
mentally a good man as well as a good fellow. Goldsmith was 
feckless, a gambler, a lover of what is called low company, but 
he was generous, as careless of his own money as of other people’s, 
more eager to assist friends in distress than to pay his debts, 
always a victim, never a man who took advantage of his fellows. 
There was no taint of cruelty or meanness in his nature, and he 
loved his neighbour as himself. But there is no need to deny 
that he and Johnson were frequently exasperated by each other’s 
faults—Goldsmidi by Johnson’s love of domineering, and Johnson 
—though he confessed of himself: ‘Nobody at times talks more 
laxly dian I do’—by Goldsmith’s laxness of speech and his love 
of showing off. And one cannot help suspecting that Boswell, 
the titde-tatde, occasionally told tales that helped to set Johnson 
against Goldsmith. It is extremely unlikely that he showed less 
malice in talking about Goldsmith to Johnson than in talking 
about him to posterity. When he met Goldsmidi for the last 
time—it was on the eve of the tour in Scotland—and when 
Goldsmidi spoke grudgingly of Johnson, saying that he would be 
a ‘dead weight’ for Boswell to carry, and asking in anodier con¬ 
nection : ‘ Is he like Burke, who winds into a subject like a serpent ? ’ 
Boswell, who had replied with triumphant irrelevance: ‘But 
Johnson is the Hercules who strangled serpents in his cradle,’ 
can scarcely have had die undramatic tact to keep silent about so 
dramatic an interview. 

The friendship of Johnson and Goldsmith was indeed, for 
many reasons, often a somewhat uneasy one. With all their 
mutual affection and admiration diey disapproved of one another 
till the end. The last occasion on which they met was a dinner 
in the Temple at which Goldsmith was host and Johnson and 
Reynolds were die chief guests. Johnson, knowing of Gold- 
smidi’s indebtedness, disapproved strongly of the luxuriousness 
of the meal, and expressed his disapproval by sending the second 
course away untasted. So, at least, Goldsmith interpreted John¬ 
son’s abstinence, and he was deeply wounded. Johnson, one is 
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sure, never realized that he had given pain. There is no hint of 
remorse—remorse such as Johnson always felt when he knew that 
he had hurt a friend’s feelings—in his references to the death of 
Goldsmith. ‘He died of a fever,’ he wrote to Bennet Langton, 
‘exasperated, as I believe, by the fear of distress. He had raised 
money and squandered it by every artifice of acquisition and folly 
of expense. But let not his frailties be remembered; he was a 
very great man.’ It seems too censoriously candid a reference 
to a friend who had died prematurely in poverty and misery. All 
the frailties of Goldsmith are blotted out for most of us by the 
memory of those last pathetic words that he uttered. The doctor 
at his bedside, puzzled by the disordered condition of his pulse, 
asked him: ‘Is your mind at ease?* ‘No, it is not,’ replied 
Goldsmith, and never spoke again. He died in misery—owing 
not less than two thousand pounds. ‘Was ever poet so trusted 
before?’ commented Johnson in a letter giving the news to 
Boswell. It is a comment characteristic of Johnson, with his 
curious genius for preserving a clear and detached mind at the 
same time as the most generous of hearts. The essential generosity 
of his feelings towards Goldsmith both as a writer and as a man, 
in all the varied seasons of their friendship, appears as surely in 
the noble epitaph he wrote for him as in the negotiation of the sale 
of The Vicar of Wakefield. Even in printing a copy of the 
epitaph, however, Boswell, the rival and disparager, cannot help 
protesting diat Goldsmith is overpraised in it. Referring to the 
praise of Goldsmith as a natural historian, he quotes Johnson’s 
earlier remark on ‘Animated Nature’: ‘Goldsmith, sir, will give 
us a very fine book upon the subject; but, if he can distinguish 
a cow from a horse, that, I believe, may be the extent of this 
knowledge of natural history.’ And he is at pains to point out 
that Goldsmith believed that a cow sheds her horns every two 
years. 

Edmund Burke, who was only a few months younger than 
Goldsmith and had been his fellow student at Trinity College, 
Dublin, was also, like him, an original member of the Club when 
it was founded in 1763. In a certain massiveness of mind, he was 
Johnson’s only rival in the Club, and it is generally agreed that he 
was an unquenchable, omniscient, and exciting talker. At the 
same time, posterity has to take Burke’s genius at the table largely 
on trust. He lives in biography as a great talker, not in his own 
recorded sayings, but in the praise of those who knew him and 
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loved him. Sir Joshua Reynolds declared that in the course of 
an evening Burke would let fall ten good tilings each of which 
would have served a famous wit of die time to live on for a 
twelvemonth. Johnson said endiusiastically: ‘ His stream of mind 
is perpetual,’ and again: ‘Burke, sir, is such a man diat, if you met 
him for die first time in a street where you were stopped by a 
drove of oxen, and you and he stepped aside to take shelter but 
for five minutes, he’d talk to you in such a manner diat, when you 
parted, you would say: “This is an extraordinary man.”’ It is 
a munificent tribute, and Johnson repeated it again and again in 
other forms. And it cannot have been a tribute merely to the 
vast knowledge of a man who was said to understand every sub¬ 
ject except music and gaming. Johnson would have been bored 
by a talking encyclopaedia. Even as it was, he was critical of the 
incessant flow of Burke’s talk. ‘Yet he can listen,’ declared 
Boswell. ‘No,’ replied Johnson, ‘I cannot say lie is good at that. 
So desirous is he to talk that, if one is speaking at this end of the 
table, he ’ll speak to somebody at the other end.’ It is only fair 
to say that there is other evidence besides Boswell’s that Burke 
was at times a good listener as well as a good talker. There is 
the story, for example, of the occasion on wliich he and Bennet 
Langton were coming away together from an evening in Johnson’s 
company. ‘How very great Johnson has been to-night!’ said 
Burke enthusiastically. Langton agreed, but suggested that he 
would have liked to hear more of Burke’s own conversation. 
‘Oh, no,’ replied Burke, ‘it is enough for me to have rung the bell 
to him.’ Burke, it is clear, had one of the supreme qualifications 
of a good talker—appreciation of those to whom he talked. 

Johnson seems to have liked him best as a disputant, as one who 
could toss a subject backwards and forwards. Burke, unlike 
Goldsmith, had all die weapons of debate, and could meet Johnson 
on equal terms in an argument on the rival merits of Homer and 
Virgil. A Scottish critic once expressed the wish that Boswell 
had had a twin who could have Boswellized Burke as James 
Boswellized Johnson. Burke, however, with all his vivacity, 
vehemence, sensibility, imagination, and generosity of temper, was 
scarcely a subject for a Boswell. He lacked that humour and 
oddity in the veins diat give an individual turn to die most per¬ 
verse sayings of Johnson. He is better company in his speeches 
and writings than in his table-talk. His jokes were for the most 
part lamentable. ‘He has wit,’ maintained Robertson. ‘No, sir,’ 
*E 990 
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replied Johnson, ‘he never succeeds there. Tis low; ’tis conceit. 
I used to say Burke never once made a good joke/ Boswell was 
of an opposite opinion and quotes a number of Burke's puns and 
facetiae, but Burke’s jokes do not force us to laugh to-day. We 
may take as an example the occasion on which he called Dr. 
Brocklesby ‘Dr. Rock’—the name of a well-known quack—and, 
on Brocklesby’s objecting, offered to prove algebraically that Rock 
was his proper name. He did it in this fashion: ‘Brock—b=Rock, 
or Brock less b makes Rock. Q.E.D.’ His greatest feat as a 
humorist, perhaps, apart from his excellent Latin pun on Wilkes, 
was pulling Goldsmith’s leg at Reynolds’s at the Leicester Square 
house one evening. On his way to Reynolds’s he had noticed 
Goldsmith standing in a crowd that was staring and shouting at 
some foreign v/omen in a window. He confided to a friend his 
intention of playing a joke on Goldsmith, and, when Goldsmith 
arrived at Reynolds’s, Burke pretended to treat him coldly, greatly 
to his consternation. Goldsmith begged to know what he had 
done wrong. Burke declared that he could not remain friends with 
a man who had behaved so monstrously in the Square. ‘Why,’ 
he cried, when Goldsmith protested his bewilderment, ‘did you 
not exclaim, as you were looking up at those women, what stupid 
beasts the crowd must be for staring with such admiration at those 
painted Jezebels, when a man of your talents passed by unnoticed?’ 
‘Surely, surely, my dear friend,’ pleaded Goldsmith, ‘I did not 
say so?’ ‘Nay,’ said Burke, ‘if you had not said so, how should 
I have known it?’ ‘That’s true,’ admitted Goldsmith; ‘I am 
very sorry; it was very foolish. I do recollect that something of 
the kind passed through my mind, but I did not think I had 
uttered it.’ Posterity, however, regards this as, on the whole, 
evidence of the angelic simplicity of Goldsmith. 

At the same time, in spite of his second-rate jokes and occasional 
political encounters, Burke had the virtue of ‘clubbableness’ in a 
degree that won him the affection alike of Goldsmith, Johnson, 
and Reynolds. It is true that Hawkins, who regarded him as an 
Irish adventurer, had to withdraw from the Club because of having 
been, no doubt honestly, offensive to him. But the Club may 
have felt jubilantly grateful to Burke on that account. He had 
no other enemies in the Johnson circle. He remained Gold¬ 
smith’s friend to the end, and we know that he burst into tears on 
hearing of his death. He was also one of the many friends of 
Johnson who visited him on his death-bed. Once when he had 
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been ill before, Johnson had, in his liigh complimentary fashion 
expressed his horror of die notion of a visit from Burke. ‘That 
fellow,’ he declared, ‘calls fordi all my powers; were I to see Burke 
now, it would kill me. He paid him a still more generous and 
less ambiguous compliment from his death-bed. ‘ I am afraid, sir,’ 
said Burke, who had called to see him at the same time as some 
odiers, ‘such a number of us may be oppressive to you.’ ‘No, 
sir,’ replied Johnson, ‘it is not so; and I must be in a wretched 
state, indeed, when your company would not be a delight to me.’ 
Burke, we are told, ‘in a tremulous voice, expressive of being very 
tenderly affected,’ muttered: ‘ My dear sir, you have always been 
good to me.’ Johnson, widi all his grotesque unconventionality, 
loved to observe the grand formalities' in his conversation, and 
there was no other man to whom he showed such consistently 
formal courtesy as to Edmund Burke. 

As to the other men of genius who afterwards joined the Club, 
they were little more than lay figures wliile Johnson was dictating 
to the table. It is amusing to think of Gibbon, ‘with his usual 
sneer,’ denying that Johnson could make himself agreeable to 
ladies when he chose—‘perhaps,’ says Boswell, ‘in resentment of 
Johnson’s having talked with some disgust of his ugliness, which 
one would think a philosopher would not mind.’ But Gibbon 
was an alien in such company. Even Fox was a strangely silent 
member who, according to Gibbon, was ‘very shy of saying 
anything in Dr. Johnson’s presence.’ 

It may be doubted, indeed, whether any of the later members 
of the Club played half so important a part in the life of Johnson 
as his black servant, Francis Barber, or his cat Hodge, ‘for whom 
he himself used to go out and buy oysters, lest the servants, having 
that trouble, should take a dislike to the poor creature.’ If Boswell 
had not been so antipathetic to cats that he felt uncomfortable 
when he was in the same room with one of them, we should, I am 
sure, have heard more of Hodge. As it is, we must honour him 
for having, in spite of his misery in the company of cats, done his 
best to please Johnson by declaring that Hodge was ‘a fine cat.’ 
Johnson’s reply was characteristic of liis attitude to most of liis 
friends, human and feline: ‘Why, yes, sir, but I have had cats 
whom I liked better than this’; and then, as if perceiving Hodge 
to be out of countenance, adding: ‘ But he is a very fine cat, a very 
fine cat indeed.* He never spoke so warmly of Edward Gibbon. 

By a curious chance, the man who of all Johnson’s friends 
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contributed most to the comfort, if not to the happiness, of his 
later years was one whom it is scarcely possible to like any more 
warmly than we like Gibbon. Henry Thrale—‘ one of the most 
eminent brewers in England,’ as Boswell describes him—was rich, 
handsome, hospitable, and intelligent, but he had none of that 
extravagance of heart that attracts us to Goldsmith, Boswell, and 
Johnson himself. Mrs. Thrale complained bitterly that he married 
her only because no other woman whom he had asked to marry 
him would consent to live in Deadman’s Place, Southwark, his 
home ‘in the purlieus of the brewery.’ He had, it is true, a better 
house at Streatham, as well as a hunting-box at Croydon and 
a house at Brighton, but he was emotionally attached to Southwark 
and the brewery—more attached to them, it is said, than he ever 
was to liis clever and lively wife. It was to the Southwark house 
that Arthur Murphy—an almost professional introducer of celeb¬ 
rities to the Thrale dinner-parties—brought Johnson along with 
Woodhouse, the poetical shoemaker, in the beginning of 1765, 
having warned Mrs. Thrale ‘not to be surprised at his figure, 
dress, or behaviour’; and immediately a friendship began, as a 
result of which Johnson became a constant guest at the Thursday 
dinners. In the year after this, when Johnson was ill and haunted 
even more than usual by the dread of insanity, Mr. and Mrs. Thrale 
paid him a visit one day and found him on his knees with a clergy¬ 
man, ‘beseeching God to continue to him the use of his under¬ 
standing.’ They at once carried him off with them to Streatham,' 
and from this time onwards he began a new life as a member of 
the Thrale household, and had his own room assigned to him 
both at Streadiam and at Southwark. Mrs. Thrale claims that her 
husband’s hospitality to Johnson saved his life and his reason, and 
that without it the Lives of the Poets would never have been written; 
Certainly, it gave Johnson his first prolonged taste of the settled 
elegances and luxuries of life, and provided him at once with care 
and with comfort such as he had never before known. Here, 
even more than at the Club, the position of dictator w r as un- 
questioninglv conceded to him. Thrale took so much delight in 
his company that, according to Mrs. Thrale, ‘he would go.nowhere 
diat he could help widiout him’; and it is difficult to believe that 
he often cut short Johnson’s conversation, as Mrs. Thrale said he 
sometimes did, with a rude reproof such as: ‘There, there,.now 
we have had enough for one lecture, Dr. Johnson; we will.not 
be upon education any mere till after dinner, if you please.’ 
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Much as he admired Thrale’s masterfulness in the home—‘If he 
but holds up a finger, he is obeyed,’ he declared—Johnson would 
have found frequent restraints of this kind on talk intolerable. 

At the same time, Thrale’s decorous masterfulness had un¬ 
doubtedly some effect on Johnson’s manners. According to 
Murphy, his life with the Thrales resulted in his becoming deliber¬ 
ately milder and more civil. He even began to dress better. Mrs. 
Thrale tells us that her husband could even prevail on Johnson 
to ‘change his shirt, his coat, and his plate, almost before it came 
indispensably necessary to die comfortable feelings of his friends.’ 
Thrale told him diat he must have clothes like other people’s, and 
he obeyed. It was Thrale who persuaded him to get new silver 
buckles for his shoes. There was no subservience in Johnson’s 
complacency, however. Life at die Thrales put him in a good 
humour and in a mood to oblige those who had surrounded him 
widi ease and adulation. For a time he even gave up his habit of 
lying in bed in die morning, and boasted that he had never kept 
Thrale waiting for his breakfast. He seems afterwards to have 
returned to his old habits, for Mrs. Thrale tells us of his having 
tea made for him at two in the morning, rising at noon, and 
‘obliging her to make breakfast till die bell rung for dinner.’ 
We can measure liis happiness at the Thrales’, however, by the 
efforts he made to break with die habits of a lifetime in order to 
please diem. 

Thrale, indeed, gave him two things diat he valued highly— 
good food and good company. ‘Johnson,’ says Mrs. Thrale, 
‘loved his dinner exceedingly,’ and Thrale, if possible, loved his 
dinner even more excessively dian Johnson. When he died, 
Hannah More said of him that he ‘had the misfortune to be born 
rich, and to keep too sumptuous a table, at which he indulged too 
freely,’ and it seems fairly certain that Thrale died of over-eating. 
When the Rev. Dr. Campbell visited Johnson at the Thrales’ in 
1775, he was so delighted by the food that he described it in detail 
in his diary. ‘The dinner was excellent,’ he wrote. ‘First course, 
soups at head and foot removed by fish and a saddle of mutton; 
second course, a fowl they call Galena at head, and a capon larger 
than some of our Irish turkeys at foot; third course, four different 
sorts of ices, pineapple, grapes, raspberry, and a fourth; in each 
remove there were, I think, fourteen dishes. The two first courses 
were served in massy plate.’ There is nothing extravagant in 
this for a rich man’s dinner-party, but Thrale, like Johnson, loved 
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quantity as well as quality in eating. ‘He who does not mind his 
belly,’ said Johnson, ‘will hardly mind anything else,’ and Thrale 
put this philosophy ardently into practice. He did not even vary 
his voracious existence, as Johnson did his, with bouts of abstinence. 
‘Would you have me cross my genius,’ wrote Johnson to Mrs. 
Thrale, ‘when it leads me sometimes to voracity and sometimes 
to abstinence ? ’; and he boasted that during the week he had seen 
‘flesh but twice, and I think fish once, the rest was pease.’ Not 
even the threat of death could have persuaded Thrale to submit to 
such a diet. ‘Dinners and company engrossed all his thoughts,’ 
says his wife, describing his life after the apoplectic stroke of 
1779; and she complains that Johnson encouraged him in his vice. 
Even Johnson, however, ultimately became alarmed as his friend’s 
‘natural disposition to conviviality degenerated into a preter¬ 
natural desire for food.’ ‘Sir,’ he cried one day, when Thrale 
was as usual disregarding his doctor’s warnings, ‘after the de¬ 
nunciation of your physicians this morning, such eating is little 
better than suicide.’ But Johnson’s lectures on temperance came 
too late. Thrale put a stop to one of them by asking cynically 
when the lamprey season came in. On the day before his death 
he sat down to a huge dinner, talking in the happiest spirits about 
the party he and Mrs. Thrale were giving the day after. ‘He eat, 
however,’ says Mrs. Thrale, ‘more than enormously. Six things 
the day before, and eight on this day, with strong beer in such 
quantities! the very servants were frighted.’ Within twenty-four 
hours messages were being sent to the guests invited to the party 
to say that Mr. Thrale was dead. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think of him as one who was 
merely a pompous, respectable glutton. It has been said of him 
that he had no ‘ tricks,’ and he had few of those idiosyncrasies that 
make even a fairly ordinary man seem a unique human being. 
Before he met his future wfife, he had been described to her as a 
‘model of perfection,’ and we still think of him as a model, a 
pattern, rather than as an original man. We might almost say ot 
him that he was ‘cut out’ to be a patron: he did not mingle with 
men of genius on intimate terms, but as a rich admirer. I do not 
think it is taking a cynical view of human nature to say that, if 
Henry Thrale had been a poor man, he would never have numbered 
Johnson and Reynolds among his friends, or Goldsmith, Garrick, 
Boswell, and the Burneys as guests at his table. The Thrales 
were lion-hunters, they were collectors of celebrities. At the 
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same time, we have to admit that they had the genius of the great 
collector. They were princely in their hospitality, and realized 
that the champagne of good conversation was a still more rare and 
precious tiling than the champagne they so lavishly provided for 
their guests. ( I hope, Boswell once wrote, rejoicing in the 
correction of a rumour that Thrale was dead, ‘I shall often taste 
his champagne— soberly') 

Johnson, in his turn, was grateful without loss of independence. 
He called Thrale the ‘Master/ and Mrs. Thrale ‘My Mistress/ as 
though he were their courtier, but he was as much at ease in their 
company as in the tavern. Did he not in Fanny Burney’s presence 
challenge Thrale to get drunk? ‘I wish,’ said he, ‘my Master 
would say to me, “Johnson, if you will oblige me, you will call 
for a bottle of Toulon/’ and then we will set to it, glass for glass, 
till it is done; and after that, I will say, “Thrale, if you will oblige 
me, you will call for another bottle of Toulon,” and then we will 
set to it, glass for glass, till that is done; and by the time we 
should have drunk the two bottles, we should be so happy and 
such good friends, that we should fly into each other’s arms, and 
both call together for the third!’ Not that Thrale had die 
exuberance of a bom boon companion. ‘Pray, doctor/ said a 
gentleman, ‘is Mr. Thrale a man of conversation, or is he only 
wise and silent?’ ‘Why, sir,’ replied Johnson frankly, ‘his con¬ 
versation does not show die minute hand, but he strikes the hour 
very correcdy.' He contributed to the cheerfulness of his guests 
from his purse rather than from his wit. The best that Mrs. 
Thrale could say of him was that ‘ Mr. Thrale’s sobriety, and the 
decency of liis conversation, being wholly free from all oaths, 
ribaldry, and profaneness, makes him a man exceedingly com¬ 
fortable to live with; while die easiness of his temper and slowness 
to take offence add greatly to his value as a domestic man.’ John¬ 
son, it is true, spoke of him warmly as ‘a regular scholar,’ but the 
strongest link between the two men, one fancies, was the generous 
fashion in which Thrale opened each of his houses as Liberty Hall 
to Johnson and his friends. 

There Dr. Johnson was the Great Man seated in die most com¬ 
fortable chair, and permitted to say what he liked. He was not 
even allowed to see that his lively young hostess, who was more 
than diirty years younger than himself, was occasionally as much 
bored by him as by her husband, and diat she was writing des¬ 
perately in her diary: ‘I am never to see a face but Mr. Johnson’s.’ 
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Unaware of the ups and downs of Mrs. Thrale’s feelings towards 
him, Johnson basked in her company as in almost perpetual sun¬ 
shine. He did not realize that a critical eye was upon him which 
noticed that he made up for his abstinence from liquor by drinking 
chocolate liberally and pouring large quantities of cream into it, 
and by eating seven or eight large peaches before breakfast and as 
many again after dinner, and which twinkled sarcastically as he 
protested diat ‘he never had quite as much as he wished of wall- 
fruit except once in his life, and that was when we were all together 
at Ombersley, the seat of my Lord Sandys.’ In happy uncon¬ 
sciousness diat notes were being taken of his appetites and bad 
manners as well as of his wise sayings, Johnson continued to enjoy 
his wall-fruit like a schoolboy on a holiday in the country, and to 
indulge in that animal and social mirth of which he said so nobly 
that ‘the size of a man’s understanding might always be justly 
measured by his mirth.’ Probably, with all his views on the 
essential misery of human life, Johnson enjoyed more mirth in the 
company of the Thrales—swimming at Brighton, riding at Croy¬ 
don, travelling in France and in Wales, and laying down the law 
and eating and drinking at Streatham and Southwark—than in 
any other company he had ever known. 

Boswell was of the opinion that Thrale ought to have provided 
tor Johnson tor life in his will, and was disappointed to find that, 
like die other executors, he had been left only two hundred 
pounds. Johnson, himself, after Thrale’s death, showed no signs 
of anything but disinterested grief for the loss of a benevolent 
friend. ‘ I he spring of last year,’ he wrote to Bennet Langton in 
1782, ‘deprived me of Thrale, a man whose eye for fifteen years 
had scarcely been turned upon me but with respect and tenderness; 
for such another friend, the general course of human things will 
not suffer me to hope.’ His Prayers and Meditations contain no 
hint that he remembered his old patron with anything but gratitude. 
A year and a half after the ‘Master’s’ death, when Mrs. Thrale had 
finally succeeded in extruding Johnson from her house, he entered 
in tnat curious and moving journal: ‘Sunday, went to church at 
Streatham. I bade the church farewell with a kiss.’ And he 
added characteristically (as Dr. Birkbeck Hill translates the Latin): 

I dined at Streatham on a roast leg of lamb with spinach chopped 
fine, the stuffing of flour with raisins, a surloin of beef and a 
turkey poult; and after the first course figs, grapes, not very ripe 
owing to the bad season, with peaches—hard ones. I took my 
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5 , , ?n , y , °° d ’ a ? d dlned moderate 'y that I might not at 
last fall into the sin of intemperance. If I am not mistaken, 

the banquet of Hadon came into my mind. When shall I see 
Mreatham again? 

Thus Johnson bade farewell to the •little Paradise’ at Streadiam 
that had so long been his second home. It is a farewell in which 
the spirit of Johnson and the spirit of Thrale seem to shake hands. 
1 hrale s ghost, we teel, presided at that valedictory meal. 
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Many people regard Dr. Johnson as essentially a man’s man and 
declare that nine out of ten of the people who read and re-read his 
life and quote his sayings are men. Much the same thing is said 
about Falstaft: you will often hear it asserted that no woman can 
appreciate Falstaff. I do not know how much truth there is in 
these generalizations about die literary tastes of the sexes, whether 
it is really true diat Johnson and Falstaff are outside the range of 
the sympathies of women or—anodier generalization of the same 
kind that Tristram Shandy and the Pickwick Papers appeal to 
men only, or almost exclusively. Most general statements about 
the sexes look considerably truer than they are. 

If it is true, however, that Dr. Johnson, like Falstaff, is essentially 
a man’s man, it may be for the same reasons. Mr. J. B. Priestley, 
in his studies of the English comic characters, declares that women 
are instinctively hostile to a character such as Falstaff because he 
represents everything in life from which they are shut out—the 
tavern, die late drinking-party, and all those things that are the 
rivals of the domestic hearth. A woman naturally thinks, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Priestley, that a man’s place is the home; but Falstaff 
and Dr. Johnson in dieir different degrees suggest that man’s place 
is not the home, but the club or the tavern. 

At die same time, in spite of Johnson’s extraordinary ‘ clubbable¬ 
ness,’ he had perhaps a more varied acquaintance with and interest 
in women than any odier great Englishman of his time. He was 
both domestically and socially a woman’s man as well as a man’s 
man. He was devoted to his mother, devoted to a wife of whom 
most other people made fun, devoted to Mrs. Thrale and to Fanny 
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Burney and to the blind Mrs. Williams, to whom he gave a room 
in his house for so many years; he liked to go to the Green Room 
of Drury Lane Theatre and talk to Kitty Clive, of whom he said, 
‘Clive, sir, is a good thing to sit by. She always understands 
what you say,’ and was friends with Miss Seward and Hannah 
More and the Bluestockings. 

It is true that we know very little about his relations with his 
mother. Once when he was advocating the indulgent treatment 
of children, he said that ‘he should never have so loved his mother 
when a man, had she not given him coffee she could ill afford to 
gratify his appetite when a boy,’ and we get a similar impression 
of her affection in the story that, when as an infant he was put out 
to be nursed, she used to visit him every day ‘and used to go 
different ways that her assiduity might not expose her to ridicule.’ 
He was sometimes irritated by her petty-mindedness, as when, on 
his eating too much boiled mutton at his Aunt Ford’s, she told him 
seriously that ‘it would hardly ever be forgotten.’ We know, 
however, according to Boswell, that when she died at the age of 
ninety, Johnson’s reverential affection for her was unabated by 
years, as indeed he retained all his tender feelings even to the latest 
period of his life. ‘I have been told,’ adds Boswell, ‘that he 
regretted much his not having gone to visit his mother for several 
years previous to her death; but he was constantly engaged in 
literary labours which confined him to London, and though he 
had not die comfort of seeing his aged parent, he contributed 
liberally to her support.’ Johnson himself, no doubt, regarded 
himself as a negligent son, and it was only in the last year of his 
life, twenty-five years after his mother’s death, that he arranged 
for a stone to be set up to mark his parents’ grave. It must be 
remembered, however, that at the time of her death, Johnson was 
a poor man, and that, when she died, he had to sit dow r n and write 
Rasse/as in a week in order to pay die expenses of her funeral as 
well as a number of small debts which she had left owing. 

It is unfortunate that die other Mrs. Johnson, Johnson’s wife, 
died eleven years before Boswell’s first meeting with him. Boswell 
can tell us nothing about her from his own experience and observa¬ 
tion, and she lives in his book chiefly as a figure in Johnson’s 
memories and prayers, and in a considerable amount of mainly 
comic gossip. She has been treated ever since for the most part 
in the spirit of caricature, though Mrs. Meynell, in a beautiful 
biographical essay, has set her on a pedestal as Johnson’s ‘only 
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friend.’ Mrs. MeynelPs protest against the caricatures of Tetty, 
as Johnson called his wife, is justified; but, after all, Johnson him¬ 
self is partly to blame if the story of his marriage has come down 
to us with curious touches of comedy. Tetty was not his first 
love. He had, we are told, from his early youth been ‘sensible to 
the influence of female charms.* When a boy at Stourbridge 
School he was much enamoured of Olivia Lloyd, a young Quaker, 
and had written verses to her. He told Boswell that the first 
woman with whom he was in love was Miss Hector, who after¬ 
wards married a clergyman, and we have seen that he added— 
this was long after his wife’s death—‘If I had married her, it might 
have been as happy for me.’ ‘Pray, sir,’ asked Boswell, ‘do you 
not suppose that there are fifty women in the world with any one 
of whom a man may be as happy as with any one woman in 
particular?’ ‘Aye, sir,’ declared Johnson, ‘fifty thousand.’ ‘Then, 
sir,’ said Boswell, ‘you are not of opinion with some who imagine 
that certain men and certain women are made for each other and 
that they cannot be happy if they miss their counterparts.’ ‘To 
be sure not, sir,’ replied Dr. Johnson. ‘I believe marriages would 
in general be as happy, and often more so, if they were all made by 
die Lord Chancellor upon a due consideration of characters 
and circumstances widiout die parties having any choice in the 
matter.’ 

This does not suggest that Dr. Johnson was a romantic lover 
and husband, and, indeed, there are some strangely unchivalrous 
passages in the story of his marriage. He was a lean, big-boned, 
short-sighted, forbidding-looking young man of twenty-six, when 
Mrs. Porter, a woman of twice his age, became his wife. It is 
said that on first meeting him, she had remarked to her daughter: 
‘That is the most sensible man that I ever saw in my life.’ And 
she too, no doubt, was an unusually sensible person who had, as 
Boswell says, ‘a superiority of understanding and talents as she 
certainly inspired him with a more than ordinary passion.’ Mrs. 
Thrale tells us in one of her marginal notes on the Lives of the Poets 
diat when Johnson approvingly quotes ‘a certain female critic’s 
opinion of Gay,’ the female critic is his wife. Hence Johnson’s 
marriage seems to have been a happy marriage of intelligences. 
It is characteristic of his piety as a son that before marrying Mrs. 
Porter he went home to Lichfield to ask his mother’s consent. 
Having obtained this, he and Mrs. Porter set out together on 
horseback for Derby, where the marriage was to take place. 
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Johnson afterwards described to Boswell that extraordinary 
journey with his bride on their wedding morning. ‘Sir,’ said he, 
£ she had read the old romances and had got into her head that a 
woman of spirit should use her lover like a dog. So, sir, at first 
she told me that I rode too fast and she could not keep up with me; 
and when I rode a little slower, she passed me and complained that 
I lagged behind. I was not to be made the slave of caprice, and 
I resolved to begin as I meant to end. I therefore pushed on 
briskly till I was fairly out of her sight. The road lay between 
two hedges, so I was sure she could not miss it; and I contrived 
that she should soon come up with me. When she did I observed 
her to be in tears.’ ‘This, it must be allowed,’ as Boswell observes, 

‘ was a singular beginning of connubial felicity.’ But that Johnson 
and his wife did achieve connubial felicity is doubted by few even 
who have laughed at Tetty. The only witnesses on the other side 
are die crabbed Mrs. Desmoulins, to whom Johnson was so kind, 
and Sir John Hawkins. Sir John was of the opinion that Johnson’s 
fondness for his wife was assumed; and Mrs. Desmoulins’s hostile 
comment has been put on record by Boswell. ‘I have,’ says 
Boswell, ‘been told by Mrs. Desmoulins, who before her marriage 
lived for some time with Mrs. Johnson at Hampstead, that she 
indulged in country air and nice living at an unsuitable expense, 
while her husband was drudging in die smoke of London, and 
that she by no means treated him with that complacency which is 
the most engaging quality in a wife.’ 

To modern eyes neither the indulgence in country air and nice 
living nor die lack of complacency will seem either a crime or a 
bar to a reasonably happy marriage; and we may conclude from 
the evidence that Johnson was one of the most happily married 
men in literary history. He and his wife were companions in 
mind as well as husband and u'ife; and long after her death Johnson 
told Boswell, ‘with amiable fondness,’ how much pleasure he had 
got from her praise of die Rambler. ‘Mrs. Johnson,’ says Boswell, 
‘in whose judgment and taste he had great confidence, said to him 
after a few numbers of die Rambler had come out: “I thought 
very well of you before; but I did not imagine you could have 
written anything equal to this.’” It was praise that Johnson 
never forgot. 

Of Mrs. Johnson’s personal appearance conflicting accounts 
have come down to us. Garrick told Thrale diat she ‘was a little 
painted puppet, of no value at all, and quite disguised with 
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affectation, full of odd airs of rural elegance/ but most people 
who have seen her portrait will agree with Mrs. Tlirale that iHs 
very pretty or at least not unhandsome. Johnson, in writing 
her epttaph, described his wife as beautiful, and he once declared 
that her hair was eminently beautiful, quite blonde like that of a 
baby, but that she fretted about the colour, and was always 
desirous to dye it black, which he very judiciously hindered her 

uJ?! ng ; Thl l ma .y be P ut down t0 the blind infatuation of 
a hall-blind man; but it is a perversion of the facts to describe 

Johnson s devotion to his wife as infatuation. He was her candid 

critic as well as her lover, and, even after her death, would discuss 

her as frankly as he would discuss Taylor or Reynolds. 

He told Mrs. Tlirale how he had chided his wife on one occasion 
tor beating die cat before the maid, because it might lead the maid 
to treat puss cruelly and plead her mistress’s example. He also 
told her how he and his wife had perpetual disputes because diey 
disagreed on the subject of tidiness. ‘My wife,’ he said, ‘had a 
particular reverence for cleanliness, and desired the praise of neat¬ 
ness in her dress and furniture, as many ladies do till they become 
troublesome to their best friends, slaves to their own besoms, and 
only sigh for the hour of sweeping their husbands out of the 
house and dirt as useless lumber. “A clean floor is jo comfortable,” 
she would say sometimes by way of twitting; till at last I told her 
that I thought we had had talk enough about th o. floor, we would 
now have a touch at the ceiling.’ It seems to me that this makes 
it reasonably clear that Johnson was as free from idolatry in his 
love as in his friendships. 

He and his wife were under no illusions about each other. It 
was not his wife, for example, but Molly Aston whom he described 
as ‘the loveliest creature I ever saw,’ and of whom he declared 
that the happiest period of his life was that in which he spent ‘one 
whole evening’ in her company. He even reduced his wife to 
tears by making her jealous of Miss Aston, though, as he after¬ 
wards said: ‘ Pretty charmer! she had no reason! ’ All this suggests 
that he was a particularly clear-sighted lover. He was a realist, 
not a romanticist, in his affections, and loved her none die less 
because he occasionally quarrelled with her as he did with every¬ 
body else. It was not an infatuated man who told how he used 
to grumble at his wife about his meals till at last one day she lost 
patience and said, as he was about to say grace: ‘Nay, hold, Mr. 
Johnson, and do not make a farce of thanking God for a dinner 
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which in a few minutes you will protest is uneatable.’ Clearly, 
Johnson and Mrs. Johnson were two human beings who spoke 
their minds to each other and loved one another in full knowledge 
of their several faults. She was not only his ‘ pretty dear creature,’ 
but his dearest friend, his voluntary companion in days of such 
poverty and distress that they had to sell even the little silver 
cup, marked ‘Sam. I,’ that his mother had bought as a memento 
of the year when she took him to London to be touched for the 
scrofula by Queen Anne. And, when she died, it was the loss 
of an incomparable companion that Johnson mourned, not the 
loss of a painted idol. 

In the fierce and bitter letter which Johnson wrote, rejecting 
the patronage of Lord Chesterfield for his Dictionary , three years 
after her death, one of the most moving passages is that in which 
he refers to the fact that he has now no wife, who, by sharing 
them, could enable him to take pleasure in the attentions of the 
great. ‘The notice which you have been pleased to take of my 
labours,’ he wrote to Chesterfield, ‘had it been early, had been 
kind; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent and cannot 
enjoy it; till I am solitary and cannot impart it; till I am known 
and do not want it.’ All through the remainder of his life he 
continued to look forward to meeting his wife again after death. 
‘I know not,’ he wrote in his journal on one occasion, ‘whether 
I do not too much indulge the vain longings of affection; but I 
hope they intenerate my heart, and that when I die, like my Tetty, 
this affection will be acknowledged in a happy interview and that 
in the meantime I am incited by it to piety.’ 

He always preserved her wedding ring in a little round wooden 
box, with a strip of paper containing the date of her death, with 
‘ Mortua, eheu.’ As late as die last year of his life, we find him 
arranging to have a gravestone placed over her tomb in Bromley, 
as we find him about die same time arranging to mark the grave 
of his father and mother. Here, as in the other case, some might 
think, was evidence of negligence, and Johnson, no doubt, was a 
procrastinator; but most of us will see in this rather the proof 
of Johnson’s enduring affections and loyalties. On the whole, 
Mrs. Meynell’s view of the marriage of the Johnsons is more 
credible than Macaulay’s suggestion that Tetty was a sort of 
female caricature whom Johnson could only remain in love with 
because he was too short-sighted to see what she really looked 
like. If Johnson had called his wife Elizabeth instead of calling 
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her Tetty, I doubt if she would have seemed nearly 
posterity. J 
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Even after the death of his wife Johnson did not live in a 

pC | P ^, U:i y E ve1 -. household. There is a part of his later life, 
indeed, during wh.ch, in spite of his many escapes into male 
society, he bears an uncommonly close resemblance to a hen-pecked 
man m a house overrun by despotic women. The most generous 
of mortals, he took one dependent lady after another under his 
wmg: the bhnd M m. Williams, the acidulous Mis. Desmoulins, 
and Miss Carmichael; and Boswell was amazed at die patience and 
kindness with which he treated his mutually jealous guests. ‘We 
surely, he says, cannot but admire the benevolent exertions of 
this great and good man, especially when we consider how 
grievously he was afflicted with bad health and how uncomfort¬ 
able lus house was made by the perpetual jarring of those whom 
he charitably accommodated under his roof. He has sometimes 
sufiered me to talk jocularly of his group of females and call them 
lus seraglio.’ Johnson himself criticizes his jarring household, 
mostly female, in one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale. ‘Williams,’ 
he tells her, ‘hates everybody; Levett hates Desmoulins and does 
not love Williams; Desmoulins hates them both; Poll (Miss Car¬ 
michael) loves none of them.’ In spite of this the odd thing is 
that Johnson, instead of remaining away from home as much as 
possible, was assiduous in his attentions to his quarrelsome guests. 
Miss Anna Williams, the chief of them, who is described as ‘the 
daughter of a very ingenious Welsh physician and a woman of 
more than ordinary talents in literature,’ had originally become a 
guest in his house in order to have an operation performed on her 
eyes in greater comfort than she would expect in lodgings; and 
afterwards, according to Boswell, ‘she had an apartment from him 
for the rest of her life at all times when he had a house.’ 


Blind and peevish though she ultimately became, she was for 
many years the practical head of Johnson’s house. Again and 
again we find Johnson taking Boswell home to have tea with her, 
though after tea they seem usually to have gone for conversation 
to another room. At a time when she was not living under liis 
roof, but had lodgings in Bolt Court, Johnson was careful to go 
and drink tea widi her every night before he went home, however 
late it might be, and Mrs. Williams, it is said, always sat up for 
him. Boswell suggests that Johnson’s habit of drinking late tea 
with Mrs. Williams was a proof, not of his regard for her, but ‘of 
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his own unwillingness to go into solitude before that unreasonable 
hour at which he had habituated himself to expect the oblivion of 
repose.’ Boswell, however, was probably a little jealous of Mrs. 
Williams, as he was jealous of Goldsmith on that night on which 
he himself was left out in the cold and Goldsmith, going off with 
Dr. Johnson, called back with an air of superiority, ‘I go to Mrs. 
Williams.’ ‘I confess,’ says Boswell, ‘I then envied him this 
mighty privilege of which he seemed so proud; but it was not 
long before I obtained the same mark of distinction.’ It must be 
admitted that Boswell did not repay the mighty privilege in a very 
handsome manner. Most people who have thought of Mrs. 
Williams at all have, as a result of Boswell’s mockery, thought of 
her as a figure in that ludicrous picture of the tea-party in which 
he describes her making tea and putting her finger down into each 
guest’s cup of tea in turn till she felt the tea touch it, since, being 
blind, she had no odier means of knowing if the cup was full. 
Boswell assures us that, in spite of this, he was so elated at being 
invited into the house that he ‘willingly drank cup after cup, as 
if it had been the Heliconian spring.’ ‘ But,’ he says, ‘as the charm 
of novelty went off I grew more fastidious, and besides I discovered 
that she was of a peevish temper.’ He is honest enough, however, 
to admit in a footnote that his account of Mrs. Williams as a 
hostess is probably untrue. ‘I have since,’ he declares, ‘had 
reason to think that I was mistaken, for I have been informed by 
a lady who was long intimate with her and likely to be a more 
accurate observer of such matters, that she had acquired such a 
niceness of touch as to know by the feeling on the outside of 
the cup, how near it was to being full.’ Even so, it is the untrue 
story that has lived. 

It is safe, it must be confessed, to discount a good many of 
Boswell’s disparaging references to his rivals for the regard of 
Dr. Johnson. It is incredible that any but a remarkable woman 
could have retained not only Johnson’s pity, but his affection and 
esteem, as Mrs. Williams did, for something like thirty years. 
Boswell, seeing in Mrs. Williams only a blind and peevish old 
lady, was astonished at the pains that Johnson took to procure her 
amusement, even by taking her to the houses of his friends who, 
according to Boswell, did not at all like it. Johnson’s own 
account of Mrs. Williams, however, is better evidence as to her 
true character. When she died, a year before himself, he wrote 
to Dr. Burney: ‘Mv domestic companion is taken from me. She 
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is much missed, for her acquisitions were many, and her curiosity 
universal, so that she partook of every conversation.’ And in a 
letter written to Bennet Langton at die same time, he called her, 
‘a companion to whom I have had recourse for domestic amuse¬ 
ment for thirty years, and her variety of knowledge never was 
exhaustible.’ Instead of thinking of her as the grotesque figure 
at die tea-party, it is better to picture her as that thirty years’ 
provider of good company to whom Dr. Johnson was a happy 
slave. 

So charmingly attentive was he to her, indeed, diat, before going 
out to die Mitre and leaving her to dine alone, he would give her 
‘her choice of a chicken, a sweetbread or any odier nice little 
thing, which was carefully sent to her from the tavern, and ready 
dressed.* 

It is true that Mrs. Williams and Dr. Johnson had dieir differences 
at times, as on diat occasion on which she claimed that it was she, 
and not Johnson, who had written die poem called ‘On the Death 
of Stephen Grey the Electrician’ which had appeared in her volume 
of miscellanies. ‘Sir,’ said she widi some warmdi to Boswell, 
‘I wrote diat poem before I had die honour of Dr. Johnson’s 
acquaintance.’ Boswell, who did not believe her, reported what 
she had said to Johnson. ‘It is true, sir,’ declared Dr. Johnson, 
‘that she wrote it before she was acquainted widi me; but she has 
not told you I wrote it all over again except two lines.’ 

Hannah More described the blind old poet as engaging in her 
manners and her conversation as lively and entertaining. Miss 
Hawkins spoke of her as ‘a pale, shrunken old lady, dressed in 
scarlet,’ but praised her, in spite of her Welsh temper, for her 
‘gende kindness.’ Lady Knight described her collecting half- 
crowns in order to publish her poems, and spending them on 
necessaries, but she also said diat she ‘had a boundless curiosity, 
retentive memory, and strong judgment. She had various powers 
of pleasing.’ Bishop Percy, indignant at a description of her by 
Boswell, testified diat, ‘being extremely clean and neat in her 
person and habits, she never gave disgust by her manner of eating,’ 
and added that ‘her mind was so cultivated, and her conversation 
so agreeable, that she very much enlivened and diverted Johnson’s 
solitary hours.’ We gather from this that, while Mrs. Williams 
was not one of the great women of her time, there was nothing 
to be marvelled at in Johnson’s friendship for her, and that Boswell, 
as often, has been so intent on giving us a faithful portrait of 
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Johnson that he has failed to give us more than a caricature of one 

of Tohnson’s dearest friends. , , , 

Tohnson’s affection for Mrs. Williams may be measured by the 

fact that, in the ordinary affairs of life, he deferred to her to such 

an extent that he would not even go to the memorable dinner at 

which he was to meet John Wilkes without first obtaining Mrs. 

Williams’s permission to break his engagement to dine at home 

with her, though this engagement was made the later of the two. 

It took Boswell some time to persuade Mrs. Williams to allow 

Johnson to go; ‘ but,’ he says jubilantly, ‘ as soon as I had announced 

to liim Mrs. Williams’s consent, he roared, “Frank, a clean shirt, 

and was very soon dressed.’ , , . . . , x . 

One thing Johnson’s marriage and his friendship with Mrs. 

Williams prove is that Johnson, above most men, had a strong 
preference for women who were more than ordinarily intelligent. 
We infer this, however, from a hundred sources. He shows his 
preference for intelligent women even in that famous sentence in 
which he tells Boswell, ‘If I had no duties, and no reference to 
futurity, I would spend my life in driving briskly in a post-chaise 
with a pretty woman,’ for he adds: ‘But she should be one who 
could understand me and would add something to the conversation. 
Johnson expressed opinions on both sides of many questions, u 
he was almost consistently the defender of women with brains 
against those who attacked them. ‘He maintained to me, says 
the dissident Boswell, reporting one conversation, ‘contrary to the 
common notion, that a woman would not be the worse wife for 
being learned. In which,’ he adds, ‘from all that I have observed 
of Artemisias, I humbly differed from him.’ On another occa¬ 
sion, according to the Rev. Dr. Maxwell, Johnson ‘observed 
that a man of sense and education should meet a suitable com¬ 
panion in a wife. It was a miserable tiling, he said, when the 
conversation could only be such as whether the mutton should 
be boiled or roasted and probably a dispute about that.’ 

At another time, it is true, he observed to Bennet Langton. 
‘Supposing a wife to be of a studious or argumentative turn, it 
would be very troublesome. For instance, if a woman should 
continually dwell upon the subject of the Arian Heresy, hven 
the most ardent feminist, however, would agree that a continu 
discussion of the Arian Heresy, by a member of either sex, mig t 
end in becoming tedious. That Dr. Johnson differed from many 
of his contemporaries in regard to the education and intelligence 
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of women, is shown by the fact that he offered to teach Fannv 
Burney Latin, when, to Mrs. Thrale’s disgust, Dr. Burney refused 
to permit htm to do so. 'Dr. Burney,’ says Mrs. Thrale, ’did 
not like hts daughter should learn Latin even of Johnson, because 
then she would have been as wise as himself, forsooth, and Latin 
was too masculine for Misses.’ 

Johnson’s friendship with Mrs. Thrale herself is another evidence 
ot his appreciation of exceptionally intelligent women. Even 
when he was in that anti-feminist mood which occasionally 
appears in most men, and declared of women, 4 Fashion is all they 
think of,’ he added: ‘I don’t mean Mrs. Thrale and Miss Burney, 
when I talk of women. They are goddesses.’ 

The Mrs. Thrale that we find in Boswell is seldom the divine 
figure that Johnson worshipped. Boswell disliked Mrs. Thrale 
as she disliked him. He admits Mrs. Thrale’s cleverness and her 
power of enchantment over Johnson, as when she helped to per¬ 
suade him to visit Scotland; but he seldom remembers anything 
that puts her in an unfavourable and humiliating light that he 
does not mention with relish. Even in describing her appearance 
he shows none of the enthusiasm of Fanny Burney. ‘Mrs. 
Thrale,’ he says briefly, ‘was short, plump, and brisk.’ Miss 
Burney, on the other hand, describing her during the last ten years 
of Johnson’s life, says: ‘Mrs. Thrale is a very pretty woman still. 
She is extremely lively and chatty, has no supercilious or pedantic 
airs, and is really gay and agreeable.’ Mrs. Thrale, it is clear, was 
a good hostess, vivacious, cheerful, and ready to talk on almost 
any subject, literary, moral, or personal. That she could hold 
her own in a discussion even with Dr. Johnson, is suggested by 
Boswell’s already quoted statement when, criticizing Johnson’s 
bludgeoning methods of argument, he says: ‘I have seen even 
Mrs. Thrale stunned.’ To the Thrales, it is generally admitted, 
Johnson owed a great deal of the happiness of his later years. 
Some people regard his life at the Thrales’ houses, at Southwark 
and Streatham, where he was not merely a visitor, but almost a 
member of the family and a resident, as the brightest period of his 
existence. No doubt he enjoyed an occasional escape from Mrs. 
Williams, and, just as he enjoyed talking frankly to Boswell about 
Mrs. Thrale, he must have been glad of an intimate friend like 
Mrs. Thrale, to whom he could occasionally talk frankly about 
Boswell. It is in her marginal notes on Boswell’s Life that she 
tells how Johnson said to her one day: ‘I have been put so to the 
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question by Bozzy this morning that I am now panting for breath.’ 
‘What sort of questions did he ask, I wonder?’ said Mrs. Thrale. 
‘Why,’ said Johnson, ‘one question was: “Pray, sir, can you tell 
me why an apple is round and a pear pointed?” Would not such 
talk make a man hang himself?’ In several pages of the Life 
Boswell represents Johnson as saying to him, ‘Mrs. Thrale loves 
you,’ or, ‘She has a high regard for you.’ Mrs. Thrale invariably 
comments on this in the margin, ‘Not I. I never loved him,’ or, 
‘Poor Mrs. Thrale was obliged to say so in order to keep well 
with Johnson.’ She denies utterly the truth of one of Boswells 
stories, which pictured Johnson reproving her for heartlessness. 
‘Mrs. Thrale,’ says Boswell, ‘while supping very heartily upon 
larks, laid down her knife and fork and abruptly exclaimed: Oh, 
my dear Johnson, do you know what has happened? The last 
letters from abroad have brought us an account that our poor 
cousin’s head was taken off by a cannon ball.” Johnson, who 
was shocked both at the fact and her light, unfeeling manner of 
mentioning it, replied: “Madam, it would gi we you very little con¬ 
cern if all your relations w r ere spitted like those larks, and dressed 
for supper.’” Nowadays, I fancy, most juries would give Mrs. 
Thrale a verdict for libel against Boswell, feeling that her reply 
to his story has the ring of truth. ‘I never,’ she says, addressed 
him (Johnson) so familiarly in my life. I never did eat any 
supper and there were no larks to eat.’ 

When two people, even the closest friends, with unusually free 
and eloquent tongues, talk a great deal about each other they are 
bound to censure as well as to praise; and Johnson and Mrs. 
Thrale have left unflattering as well as flattering accounts of one 
another. Hence we are not surprised to find Johnson complaining 
to Boswell of Mrs. Thrale that ‘ die insolence of wealth will creep 
out’ in her conversation. Boswell agrees eagerly. ‘She has, he 
replies, ‘a little both of die insolence of wealdi and the conceit 
of parts.’ Johnson’s answer is none die less a reproof of Boswell, 
as well as a censure of Mrs. Thrale: ‘The insolence of wealth is a 
wretched thing; but the conceit of parts has some foundation. 

If Jolinson had foreseen how Mrs. Thrale would write about 
him after his death, it is likely diat he would have accused her of 
something worse than the insolence of wealth. Embittered by 
his behaviour to her at the time of her second marriage—to Piozzi 
—she saw him very often in retrospect through spiteful spectacles. 
We have seen how she said, in reference to Johnson’s expectations 
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of being Taylor’s heir: ‘His fondness for Taylor, aye, and for 
1 hrale > had a da sh of interest to keep it warm.’ ‘My friend, my 
intimate, my dear Dr. Johnson,’ she had once called him, and 
again: Friend, Father, Guardian, Confidant.’ But in her reminis¬ 
cences Johnson appears with all his faults, querulous, voracious, 
and indolent, rather than majestic with the virtues for which she 
had once esteemed him. Even her account of his behaviour when 
her husband had died and Johnson had been appointed one of his 
executors—an account, by die way, which was written some time 
before die Piozzi quarrel—brings him before the imagination as 
a ludicrous figure. Mrs. Thrale, it will be remembered, wished 
to sell the brewery; but she was convinced that Dr. Johnson, who, 
as executor, was now for the first time in his life able to sign 
papers involving large sums of money, would be opposed to any 
step that would put an end to his new game of spending hundreds 
of pounds with a stroke of the pen. ‘Johnson,’ she complains in 
her journal, is but too happy with his present employment, 
and the influence I have over him, added to liis own solid judgment 
and a regard for truth, will at last find it difficult to win him from 
the dirty delight of seeing his name in a new character, flaming 
away at the bottom of bonds and leases.’ This entry makes it 
quite clear that Mrs. Thrale’s exasperation with Dr. Johnson was 
not entirely die result of his almost unforgivable letter to her on 
her marriage. Boswell, indeed, frankly expresses the opinion 
that her vanity had been more than ‘fully gratified by having the 
Colossus of Literature attached to her for many years.’ It was 
not till almost two years after Thrale’s death that Mrs. Thrale 
wrote to him from Bath to announce that she was goin<r to 
marry Piozzi, the Italian musician, and that Johnson replied in 
tiiat passionate letter: Madam, if I interpret your letter right, you 
are ignominiously married. If it is yet undone, let us once more 
ta k together. If you have abandoned your children and your 
religion, God forgive your wickedness. If you have forfeited 
your fame and your country, may your folly do no further 
mischief.’ It is always well when reading diis letter to remember 
t lat it is the letter of an old and dying man, with passionate 
1 rotestant and Conservative prejudices, and a passionate loyalty 
to the memory of his friend, Thrale—the erv too of a man in 
constant pain at the end of a long life of pain. Many people, I 
fancy, remember this letter who forget the second letter which 
Johnson wrote in reply to Mrs. Thrale’s dignified defence of her 
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marriage. By this time he had resigned himself to what 
inevitable. ‘I wish/ he writes, ‘that God may grant you every 
blessing, that you may be happy in this world for its short con¬ 
tinuance, and eternally happy in a better state. And, whatever 
I can contribute to your kindness, I am very ready to repay for 
that kindness which soothed twenty years of a life radically 
wretched.’ And he all but ends his letter with the words, the 

tears stand in my eyes.’ 

Mrs. Thrale scribbled a memorandum on the letter. 1 wrote 
him a very kind and affectionate farewell.’ There is no need for 
posterity to exaggerate the final quarrel between Mrs. Thrale and 
Dr. Johnson. They had both faults of temper; but the story of 
their friendship must be remembered as a story of a plump, brisk 
little woman’s kindness which soothed twenty years of a life 
radically wretched. Mrs. Thrale, besides being an amusingly 
spiteful lady, remains in literary history as Johnson s goddess, the 
noble lady whose health he refused to drink in whisky when he 
and Boswell were in Scotland, because whisky was not good enough 
for her. And we must remember, too, that she, with her strong, 
silent, indifferent husband, who gave her no love and many 
children, also endured for many years a life radically wretched, 

which was soothed by the kindness of Dr. Johnson. 

Of the other women whom we meet in the Johnson circle there 
are none who are even die far-off rivals of Mrs. Williams and 
Mrs. Thrale. The most interesting of them are mentioned hy 
Johnson in a conversation that he had with Boswell one nigh 
the last year of his life when he was ‘in fine spirits at our bssex 
Head club.’ ‘I dined yesterday,’ said Johnson, ‘at Mrs. Garrick s, 
widi Mrs. Carter, Miss Hannah More, and Miss Fanny burney. 
Three such women are not to be found. I know not where 
could find a fourth, except Mrs. Lennox, who is superior to them 
all.’ Mrs. Lennox, audior of The Female Quixote , is remembere 
only by die scholarly to-day, and Mrs. Carter survives only as on 
in a constellation of learned ladies. But here again we hnd 
evidence diat Johnson was attracted most of all to women o wi , 
intelligence, and learning. Fanny Burney was among all the 5 
women the only woman of enduring genius. In her diaries 
letters she has left us one of the most vivid pictures we possess 
Johnson. ‘He is, indeed, very ill favoured,’ she wrote, ter 
meeting him for the first time, ‘is tall and stout, but stoops tern y. 
He is almost bent double. His mouth is almost constantly opening 
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and shutting as if he were chewing. His body is in continual 
agitatton see-saw,ng up and down. His feet are never a moment 
quiet, and in short his whole person is in perpetual motion.’ 
i hough a party was in progress in Dr. Burney’s library at the 
time, she tells us, Johnson immediately went to the shelves and 
began to pore over the books, ‘almost touching the backs of them 
with his eyelashes as he read their titles.’ Then, to the disgust 
of the company, he began to read to himself. ‘We were all ’ says 
barmy Burney ‘very much provoked as we perfecdy languished 
to hear him talk; but it seems he is the most silent creature when 
not particularly called out, in the world.* That is one of several 
references that remind us ol what we are sometimes in danger of 
forgetting—that Dr. Johnson was not always talking. 

Johnson was nearly seventy, and Fanny Burney in her twenties, 
when they first met. He loved her, like a great-uncle, calling her 
(with his love of pet names) ‘little Burney.* His affection for 
Fanny and his enthusiasm for Evelina gave her a pleasure that 
went to her head, and die report diat he had enjoyed her novel 
set her dancing with delight round the mulberry-tree in the garden 
at Chesington. Her sister, Susan, gives a lively account in a 
letter of a meeting with Dr. Johnson at the Thrales’, at which, on 
earning who she was, Johnson came up to her, put his arm round 
her, and said, ‘Now you don’t expect that I shall ever love you as 
well as I do your sister?’ and at which, after see-sawing her in his 
grotesque and amiable arms, he repeated merrily as he left her: 
‘Don’t expect me to love you as well as your sister,’ and called to 
her, as she was going out of the room: ‘Good-bye, my little love.’ 

In one of his last letters to Dr. Burney, a little before his death, 
we find him still speaking affectionately of ‘my sweet Fanny,’ 
and Miss Burney repaid his affection in later life by imitating his 
style to such a point that it ruined her own. 

Hannah More never won the affection of Johnson as Fanny 
Burney did, but she was equally excited by the prestige of being 
accepted as his friend. Hannah More is described in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica as an ‘English religious writer,’ but she crows 
with delight over her acquaintance with Johnson like the most 
worldly of mortals. ‘I had the happiness,’ she tells her sister in 
a letter, ‘to carry Johnson home from Hill Street, though Mrs. 
Montague publicly declared she did not think it prudent to trust 
us together, with such a declared affection on both sides. She 
said she was afraid of a Scotch elopement.’ And she goes on to 
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relate how Johnson had flattered her on the way home by quoting 
all the best stanzas of one of her poems ‘with the energy, though 
not with the grace, of a Garrick.’ Hannah More, I imagine, 
enjoyed die company of Dr. Johnson, not so much because of 
what he said to her, as because of what he said about her. ‘Keeping 
bad company,’ she writes on one occasion, ‘leads to all other bad 
things. I have got the headache all day, by raking out so late 
widi that young liberdne Johnson,’ and, if she had a headache, 
one may guess that Johnson had not been quodng the stanzas of 
Hannah More. In the last year of his life we find her wridng 
enthusiasdcally to her sister to relate how he had praised her 
poem, ‘Bas Bleu,’ and had said that ‘there was no name in literature 
that might not be glad to own it.’ Miss More had told ‘that 
parsimonious praiser,’ as she called him, how delighted she was 
by his approbation, whereupon, she declares, Johnson replied: 
‘And so you may be, for I have given you the opinion of a man 
who does not rate his opinion in these things very low, I can tell 
you.’ Johnson does not appear at his best in his conversations 
with Hannah More. The only important dialogue between them 
that Boswell records is that in which Miss More expresses a wonder 
that the poet who had written Paradise Lost should write such 
poor sonnets, to which Johnson replies: ‘Milton, madam, was a 
genius that could cut a Colossus from a rock, but could not carve 
heads from cherry-stones.’ It is not a dialogue diat reflects credit 
on the literary judgment of either party. It would be unfair to 
judge Hannah More, however, from what Boswell says of her, 
since he had a good reason for disliking her because of her reproof 
of his drunkenness at Bishop Shipley’s. Boswell never forgave 
anybody except Dr. Johnson for things of this sort. That is why 
we have to be very careful of accepting Boswell’s account of any 
of die friends of Dr. Johnson. 

Macaulay, though he despised Boswell, accepted too readily 
Boswell’s derisive view of die v/omen whom Johnson loved and 
who helped to make a life radically wretched less wretched. In 
the books of the Recording Angel it is probable that a more 
accurate biography of Johnson has been preserved in which it is 
made clear diat Tetty, Mrs. Williams, and Mrs. Thrale played all 
but as delightful a part in his melancholy life as Boswell, Gold¬ 
smith, Bennet Langton, and the friends of the Club—perhaps, if 
we include Tetty, a more delightful part. I wish there had been 
a female Boswell to leave us the true and the full story of it. 


MAX BEERBOHM 
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MAX BEERBOHM, 1922 

1 . THE STUDENT OF PERFECTION 

Max Beerbohm generally leaves us with the impression that he 
has written something perfect. He is, indeed, one of those writers 
to whom perfection is all important, not only on account of their 
method but on account of their subject-matter. He is not a man 
engaged in a Laocoon struggle with his imagination—a man 
desperately at grips with a tremendous theme. He is more com¬ 
parable to a laundress than to Laocoon. His work has the per- 
fectmn of a starched shirt-front, which if it is not perfect is nothing. 

Max takes what may be called an evening-dress view of life. 
One would not be surprised to learn that he writes in evening 
dress. He has that air of good conversation without intimacy, ot 
deliberate charm, ot cool and friendly brilliance that always shows 
at its best above a shining and expressionless shirt-front. He 
belongs to die world in which it is good form to forget die 
passions, except for their funny side, and in which die persiflage is 
more indispensable dian the port. Not much good literature has 
been written in diis spirit in England. The masterpieces of 
persiflage in English literature are, in verse, The Rape of the Lock 
and, in prose, The Importance of Being Earnest. Can anybody- 
name diree odier masterpieces in die same kind ? Every one who 
reads Seven Men can name one. It is called Seven Men. 

Max Beerbohm is, in the opinion of some good critics, best of all 
as a parodist. His Christmas Garland contains the finest prose 
parodies in the language. And, even outside his confessed 
parodies, he remains a parodist in die greater part of his work. 
In Seven Men he is both a parodist of Henry James and a carica¬ 
turist of men of letters. Henry James loved to take a man of 
letters as his hero: Max loves to take a man of letters as a 
figure of fun. His men of letters have none of that dignity with 
which they are invested in ‘The Death of a Lion.’ They are 
simply people to tell amusing stories about, as monarchs and 
statesmen become at a dinner-table. This does not mean that 
Max is not a devoted disciple of literature. There is a 
novelist, Maltby, in one of his stories, who lives in the suburbs 
and writes a successful novel about aristocratic life, and afterwards 

writes an unsuccessful novel about suburban life. ‘I suppose,’ 
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he says, explaining his failure, ‘one can’t really understand 
what one doesn’t love, and one can’t make good fun without 
real understanding.’ We may reasonably take this as Max’s 
own apologia. He has a sincere tenderness for this.world he 
derides. In A Christmas Garland he protests his admiration for 
the victims of his parodies. And as we read Seven Men we feel 
sure that it is his extreme devotion to the world of letters that leads 
him to choose it as the theme of his mockery. When he writes of 
men of letters—especially of the exquisitely minor men of letters 
—he is like a man speaking liis own language in his own country. 
When he wanders outside the world of authors he writes under a 
sense of limitations, like a man venturing into a foreign tongue. 
In Seven Men the least remarkable of the five stories—though it, 
too, would seem remarkable in any less brilliant company is 
‘James Pethel,* the story of a financier, who lives for the sake of 
risks and who is happiest when he is risking not only himself but 
those he loves—his daughter, for instance, or a favourite author. 
The description of a motor drive, on which he takes his wife and 
daughter and the author in Normandy, with its many hairbreadth 
escapes, is an excellent piece of comico-sensational literature. But 
the story reads like hearsay, not like reminiscences of a man’s own 
world. One does not believe that Pethel ever existed, or that he 
enjoyed drinking water in France simply because there was a risk 

of typhoid. Even die motor drive is not quite‘convincing.’ Or, 

perhaps, one should say that, while the motor drive itself is 
immensely convincing, James Pethel’s state of mind as he drives 
die car is not. Henry James might have made of him a queer 
study in morbid psychology. ‘Max’ has hardly raised him 
above die level of a joke. It lacks the thrill of masterly and 
intimate portraiture. ‘A. V. Laider’ is another story with a non¬ 
literary theme. It is, perhaps, the most refined example of leg¬ 
pulling in fiction. It is one of those stories in which the reader is 
worked up to a moment of intense horror only to be let down 
widi mockery by the narrator. Everything in it is perfecdy done 
—the grey introduction at the rainy seaside, the railway accident 
foreseen in the palms of several of the passengers, and the final 
confession and comment. If not a man of letters, A. V. Laider 
is at least a man of imagination, and Max Beerbohm knows die 
type. 

As to which of these burlesque portraits of authors is the best, 
opinions quite properly differ. The votes that ‘Savonarola 
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J?ys.1£ " *» -* 

who those hi, .objctl on , novel phndple. He origL%KJS 
of writing a tragedy about Sardanapalus, but on lookin- this nn 
in the encyclopaedia his eye fell on ‘Savonarola,’ and what he read 

~ d , him * • w dld u 0t alloW himself to be hampered, how¬ 
ever, by historical facts, but adopted the policy of allowing his 

characters to live tlteir own live/ In the'result hisblank-ve" 

tragedy mtroduces us to most of the famous and infamous figures 

in Italian history. Had Brown lived to finish the fifth act dicre 

even he . WOU ! d have introduced Garibaldi—perhaps 

even D Annunzio—into Ins coruscating pageant. He has cer¬ 
tainly achieved the most distinguished list of dramatis personae 

cThmdW h H m ° a k b f f pby - , The pIay as wc now p°-ess it 
can hardly be described as a parody. At least, it is not a parody 

on any particular play It makes fun at the expense not only of 

h m/r/ 5 ' tTTv ° f b al ^i %erS f n ° W livin S- but of Shakespeare 
himself. It is like one of those burlesque operas that were popular 

thirty years ago, and some of die speeches might have been stolen 

rom Julius Caesar Jp-to-Date. The opening scene introduces 

us not only to a friar and a sacristan (wigged by Clarkson), but 

to Savonarola Dante, Lucrezia Borgia, Leonardo da Vinci, and 

° f ASS T; i? av ° naroIa > on seein g Lucrezia, cries: 
Who is this wanton ? St. Francis, with characteristic gentleness 
reproves him: & ’ 


Husli, Sir! *tis my little sister 
Tlie poisoner, right well-beloved by all 
Whome she as yet hadi spared.’ 

Hie central interest of die piay is the swaying intensity of the love 
of the poisoner and Savonarola. In his passion Savonarola at one 
moment discards the monkish frock for the costume of a Renais¬ 
sance nobleman. But the sight of his legs temporarily kill* 
Lucrezia’s feeling for him. She scornfully bids him: 

‘Go pad thy calves! 

Thus mightst thou just conceivably widi luck 
Capture the fancy of some serving-wench.’ 

I lus being too much for him, they part in die mood of revenge, 
and, after Lucrezia has made a desperate effort to force a poisoned 
nng on him, they bodi find themselves in jail. When die curtain 
rises on Savonarola’s cell, he has been in prison three hours. 
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‘Imprisonment,’ says the stage direction, ‘has left its mark on 
both of them. Savonarola’s hair has turned white. His whole 
aspect is that of a very old, old man. Lucrezia looks no older 
dian before, but has gone mad.* HoNv like nine-tenths of the 
prison scenes one has seen on the stage! But never on the stage 
has one heard a prison soliloquy half so fine as Savonarola’s, from 
its opening sentence: 

‘Alas, how long ago this morning seems 
This evening!’ 

down to its close: 

‘What would my sire have said, 

And what my dam, had anybody told them 
The time would come when I should occupy 
A felon’s cell? O the disgrace of it!— 

The scandal, the incredible come-down! 

It masters me. I see i’ my mind’s eye 

The public prints—“Sharp Sentence on a Monk!” 

What dien? I diought I was of sterner stuff 
Than is affrighted by what people diink. 

Yet thought I so because ’twas thought of me; 

And so ’twas thought of me because I had 
A hawk-like profile and a baleful eye. 

Lo! my soul’s chin recedes, soft to the touch 
As half-chum’d butter. Seeming hawk is dove. 

And dove’s a jail-bird now. Fie, out upon’t!’ 

1 do not diink diat any one has produced a more unforgettable 
line of heroic decasyllabic verse dian: 

The scandal, die incredible come-down! 

Savonarola’s fame will be increased as a result of that exquisitely 
inappropriate line. It is infinitely regrettable that he did not live 
to write die fifth act of his masterpiece. ‘Max’ has attempted 
a scenario for a fifth act, and it contains many admirable things. 
But Beerbohm lacks Browm’s ‘magnifical’ touch, diough he does 
his best to imitate it in die lines in which he makes Lucrezia 
say diat she means : 

‘To start afresh in that uncharted land 
Which austers not from out the antipod, 

Australia!’ 

The play as a whole, however, will find a place among the 
minor classics. It is far, far better than going to the pantomime. 
It is as good as the pantomime ought to be. 



max beerbohm j 5i 

Maltby and Braxton* is something new in literature_, 

ghost story. There are plenty of funny stories about ghosts** 
not exist. This is a funny story about a ghost thaf did e^ist 

telle b y ° f of novelists of the nineties and 

tells how one of diem was pursued by die ghost of his jealous 

nval to a week-end party at a duchess’s. It is a nightmare seen 
objectively-everybody’s nightmare. nigntmare seen 

In ‘Enoch Soames’—which is the masterpiece of the book— 
Nfax fools, but he fools wisely. He never takes his eye off 
human nature. He draws not only a caricature, but a man.^ The 
minor poet—the utterly incompetent minor poet—has never 
before been drawn so bnlliantly and widi so much intelligence as 
in Enoch Soames. The pretentiousness, the inclination to dis¬ 
parage, the egotism, die affected habits and beliefs—bad poets 
(and some less bad ones) have had them in all ages, but the type 
las not before been collected and pinned in a glass case. ‘Enoch 
oames « a perfect fable for egorists. It might be described as 
a sympathetic exposure. One feels almost sorry for Soames as 
Max subjects him to the terrible justice of the comic imagina¬ 
tion. Enoch Soames * is a moral tale into which the devil himself 
enters as a character. Max made his reputation as an eccentric 
wnter. In this story he suggests an atritude the reverse of 
eccentric. Perhaps it is that middle age has descended on him. 
He has certainly added wisdom to playfulness, and in die result 

has paimed an imaginary portrait which is as impressively serious 
as it is bnlliantly entertaining. 


2 . ‘MAX’ IN DANGER 

Max is in danger of being canonized. Crirics may quarrel about 
turn, but it is only because the wreaths get in the way of one 
another, and every critic thinks diat his should be on top. They 
have even discovered that ‘Max’ has a heart. ‘Max’ may plead 
that it is only a litde one, but that will not save him. Some other 
critic will discover that he has a message, and someone else will 
announce that he has a metaphysic. In order to avert this un¬ 
seemly canonization—or, at least, to keep it within the bounds of 
reason—one would like to adopt the ungracious part of advocatus 
diaboh and state the case against ‘Max’ in the strongest possible 
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terms. But, alas! one finds that there is nothing to say against 
liim, except that he is not Shakespeare or Dr. Johnson. 

One of the charms of Max Beerbohm is that he never pretends to 
be what he is not. He knows as well as anybody that he is not an 
oak of the forest, but a choice bloom grown from seed in a green¬ 
house, and even now lord of a pot rather than of a large garden. 
His art, at its best, is praise of art, not praise of life. Without 
the arts the world would be meaningless to him. If he rewrote 
the plays of Shakespeare he would make Hamlet a man who lacked 
the will to write the last chapter of a masterpiece, and Othello an 
author who murdered his wife because her books sold better than 
his, and King Lear a tedious old epic poet who perpetually recited 
his own verse till his daughters were able to endure it no longer 
and locked him out for the night. Cordelia, for her part, would 
be a sweet little creature, whose love for the old man was stronger 
than her literary sense, and who would slip out of a window and 
join him where he stamped up and down in the shrubbery, tripping 
over the bushes, cursing her more fastidious sisters, and booming 
out his bad verse to her and the rain. Max Beerbohm’s world is 
exclusively populated by authors, save for a few painters, sculptors, 
actors, musicians, and people who do not matter. One has to 
include the people who do not matter, because otherwise one’s 
generalization would not be true. 

Most people are agreed that Max Beerbohm’s recent work is his 
best. Consider his last three books, then, and how little of them could 
have come into existence, save in a world of authors. A Christmas 
Garland, his masterpiece, is a book of prose parodies on authors. 
Seven Men —yes, that, too, is his masterpiece—is a book in which 
every character that one remembers is an author or, at least, a 
liar. There were Enoch Soames with his poems, Ladbroke Brown 
with the BEAU-tiful play (as Swinburne would have said) on 
Savonarola, and the rival novelists of that adventurous week-end 
with the aristocracy. And in And Even Now we find once more 
a variegated human comedy in which all the principal characters 
are authors and artists or their works, and other human beings are 
only allowed to walk on as supers. First of all we have ‘A Relic, 
in which ‘Max’ sees a pretty lady in a temper, and a short, fat 
man waddling after her, and determines to write a story about 
them. He does not write it, but he writes a story about die story 
he did not write. Then comes ‘How Shall I Word It?’—a joke 
about a ‘complete letter-writer’ bought at a railway bookstall. 
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This is followed by ' Mobled King,' describing a statue to King 
Humbert, which, though erected, has never been unveiled because 
die priests and die fishermen object, and concluding with a wise 
suggestion that ‘there would be no disrespect, and there would be 
no violence, if the bad statues familiar to London were cere¬ 
moniously veiled, and their inscribed pedestals left just as they 
are. Fourdi comes ‘Kolniyatch’—a spoof account of the ‘very 
latest tiling’ in continental authors. Few of us have read ‘Kolni¬ 
yatch in the original Gibrisch,’ but this description of his 
work and personality makes it clear that he was an author com¬ 
pared with whom Dostoevsky and Strindberg were serene and 
saccharine: 

Of the man himself-—for on several occasions I had the privilege and 
the permit to visit him—I have the pleasantest, most sacred memories. 
His was a wonderfully vivid and intense personality. The head 
was beautiful, perfectly conic in form. The eyes were like two 
revolving lamps, set very close together. The smile was haunting. 
There was a touch oi old-world courtesy in the repression of the 
evident impulse to spring at one’s throat. 

After this comes ‘No. 2 , The Pines’—yes, this is ‘Max’s’ 
masterpiece, too. Everybody writes well about Swinburne, but 
‘Max’ writes better than anybody else — better, if possible, 
even than Lucas. What other writer could drive respect and 
mockery tandem with the same delicate skill? Beerbohm sees 
the famous Putney household not only with the comic sense, but 
through the eyes of a literary youth introduced for the first time 
into the presence of immortals. The Pines may be a Lcwis- 
Carroll Wonderland, but it is still a wonderland, as he recalls that 
first meal at the end of the long table—‘ Watts-Dunton between 
us very low down over his plate, very cosy and hirsute, and rather 
like die Dormouse at that long tea-table which Alice found in 
Wonderland. I see myself sitring there wide-eyed, as Alice sat. 
And, had the Hare been a great poet, and the Hatter a great gentle¬ 
man, and neither of diem mad but each one only very odd and 
vivacious, I might see Swinburne as a glorified blend of diose two.’ 

‘A Letter that was not Written,’ again, is a comedy of die arts, 
relating to the threatened destruction of the Adelphi. ‘Books 
within Books’ is a charming speculation on books written by 
characters in fiction, not die least desirable of which, surely, was 
‘Poments: Being Poems of the Mood and the Moment’—a work 
that made a character in a forgotten novel deservedly famous. 
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The next essay, ‘ The Golden Drugget,’ may seem by its subject— 
the beam of light that falls from an open inn door on a dark night 
—to be outside the literary-and-artistic formula, but is it not 
essentially an argument with artists that the old themes are best— 
that this ‘golden drugget’ of light would somehow make a better 
picture than Smithkins’s Facade of the Waldorf Hotel by Night, in 
Peace Time ? Similarly, ‘Hosts and Guests,’ though it takes us 
perilously near the borderland of lay humanity, is essentially a 
literary causerie. ‘Max’ may write on hosts and describe the 
pangs of an impoverished host in one of the ‘more distinguished 
restaurants’ as he waits and wonders what the amount of the bill 
will be; but the principal hosts and hostesses of whom he writes 
are Jael and Circe and Macbeth and Old Wardle. ‘A Point to 
be Remembered by Very Eminent Men,’ the essay that follows, 
contains advice to great authors as to how they should receive a 
worshipper who is to meet them for the first time. The author 
should not, Max thinks, be in the room to receive him, but 
should keep him waiting a little, though not so long as Leigh 
Hunt kept young Coventry Patmore, who had been kicking his 
heels for two hours when his host appeared ‘rubbing his hands and 
smiling ethereally, and saying, without a word of preface or notice 
of my having waited so long, “This is a beautiful world, Mr. 
Patmore!”’ 

There is no need to make the proof of the literary origins of 
‘Max’ more detailed. The world that he sees in the mirror of 
literature means more to Beerbohm than the world itself that is 
mirrored. The only human figure that attracts him gready is the 
man who holds the mirror up. He does not look in his heart and 
write. He looks in the glass and writes. The parts of nature 
and art, as Landor gave them, will have to be reversed for 
‘Max’s’ epitaph. For him, indeed, nature seems hardly to exist. 
For him no birds sing, and he probably thinks that the scarlet 
pimpernel was invented by Baroness Orczy. His talent is urban 
and, in a good sense, prosaic. He has never ceased to be a 
dramatic critic, indeed, observing the men created by men (and 
the creators of those men) rather than the men created by God. 
He is a spectator, and a spectator inside four walls. He is, indeed, 
the last of the aesthetes. His aestheticism, however, is comic 
aestheticism. If he writes an unusual word, it is not to stir our 
imaginations with its beauty, but as a kind of dandyism, reminding 
us of the care witli which he dresses his wit. 
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Within his own little world—so even the devil’s advocate 
would have to end by admitting—Beerbohm is a master. He 
has done a small thing perfectly, and one perfect quip will outlive 
ten bad epics. It is not to be wondered at that people already see 
the first hint of wings sprouting from his supremely well-tailored 
shoulders. He is, indeed, as immortal as anybody alive. He 
will flit through eternity, not as an archangel, perhaps, but as a 
mischievous cherub in a top hat. He is cherub enough already 
always to be on the side of the angels. Those who declared that 
he had a heart were not mistaken. There is at least one note of 
tenderness in the peal of his mockery. There is a spirit of courtesy 
and considerateness in his writing, noticeable alike in ‘No. 2, The 
Pines,’ and in the essay on servants. Thus, though he writes 
mainly on the arts and artists, he sees in them, not mere figures of 
ornament, but figures of life, and expresses through them clearly 
enough—I was going to say his attitude to life. He is no parasite 
at the table of die arts, indeed, but a guest with perfect manners, 
at once shy and brilliant, one who never echoes an opinion dully, 
but is always amusingly himself. That accounts for his charm. 
Perfect manners in literature are rare nowadays. Many audiors 
are either pretending or condescending, either malicious or 
suspicious. ‘Max’ has all the virtues of egotism without any 
of its vices. 


HANS ANDERSEN 

Almost the last story Hans Andersen wrote was a senrimental 
fable, called ‘The Cripple,’ which he intended as an apologia for 
his career as a teller of fairy-tales. It is the story of a bedridden 
boy, the son of a poor gardener and his wife, who receives a story¬ 
book as a Christmas present from his father’s master and mistress. 
‘He won’t get fat on that,’ says the father when he hears of so 
useless a gift. In the result, as was to be expected, the book turns 
out to have a talismanic effect on the fortunes of the family. It 
converts the father and mother from grumblers into figures of 
contentment and benevolence, so that they look as though they 
had won a prize in the lottery. It is also indirecdy the cause of 
little Hans’s recovering the use of his legs. For, while he is lying 
in bed one day, he throws the book at the cat in order to scare it 

*f 99° 
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away from his bird, and, having missed his shot, he makes a 
miraculous effort and leaps out of bed to prevent disaster. Though 
the bird is dead, Hans is saved, and we leave him to live happily 
ever afterwards as a prospective schoolmaster. This, it must be 
confessed, sounds rather like the sort of literature that is given 
away as Sunday School prizes. One could conceive a story of 
the same kind being written by the author of No Gains without 
Pains or Jessica s First Prayer. Hans Andersen, indeed, was in 
many respects more nearly akin to the writers of tracts and moral 
tales than to the folklorists. He was a teller of fairy-tales. But he 
domesticated the fairy-tale and gave it a townsman’s home. In 
his hands it was no longer a courtier, as it had been in the time of 
Louis XIV, or a wanderer among cottages, as it has been at all 
times. There was never a teller of fairy-tales to whom kings and 
queens mattered less. He could make use of royal families in the 
most charming way, as in those little satires, ‘The Princess and 
the Pea’ and ‘The Emperor’s New Clothes.’ But his imagination 
hankered after die lives of children such as he himself had been. 
He loved the poor, the ill treated, and the miserable, and to 
illuminate dieir lives with all sorts of fancies. His miracles 
hap ien preferably to those who live in poor men’s houses. His 
cinder-girl seldom marries a prince: if she marries at all it is 
usually some honest fellow who will have to work for his living. 
In Hans Andersen, however, it is the exception rather than the 
rule to marry and live happily ever afterwards. The best that 
even Hans die cripple has to look forward to is being a school¬ 
master. There was never an author who took fewer pains to 
give happy endings to his stories. 

His own life was a mixture of sadness and the vanity of success. 
‘The Ugly Duckling’ is manifesdy the fable of his autobiography. 
Born into the house of a poor cobbler, he was at once shy and 
ugly, and he appears to have been treated by other children like 
the duckling which ‘was bitten and pushed and jeered at’ in the 
farmyard, and upon which ‘die turkey-cock, who had been bom 
with spurs, and therefore thought himself an emperor, blew him¬ 
self up like a ship in full sail and bore straight down.’ His father 
died early, and at the age of eleven Hans ceased to go to school 
and was allowed to run wild. He amused himself by devouring 
plays and acting diem with puppets in a toy theatre which he had 
built, till at die age of eighteen he realized that he must do some¬ 
thing to make a living. As he did not wish to dwindle into a 
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tailor he left his home, confident that he had the genius to succeed 
in Copenhagen. There his passion for the theatre led him to try 
all sorts of occupations. He tried to write; he tried to act; he 
tried to sing; he tried to dance. ‘ He danced figure dances,’ wrote 
Nisbet Bain, before the most famous danseuse of the century, 
who not unnaturally regarded the queer creature as an escaped 
lunatic.* 

By his persistence and his ugliness, perhaps, as much as by the 
first suggestions of his genius, he contrived at last to interest the 
manager of the Royal Theatre, and, through him, the king; and 
the latter had him sent off to school with a pension to begin his 
education all over again in a class of small boys. Here, one can 
imagine, the ‘ugly duckling* had a bad time of it, and the head¬ 
master, a man with a satirical tongue, seems to have been as 
merciless as the turkey-cock in the story. Hans’s education and 
his unhappiness went on till he was in his twenties, when he 
escaped and tried his hand at poetry, farce, fantasy, travel books, 
and fiction. We hear very little of his novels nowadays- —in 
England at any rate; but we know how they were appreciated at 
the time from some references in the Browning love letters, within 
a few years of their being published. The first of them appeared 
in 1835, when die author was thirty, and a few months later an 
instalment of die first volume of the fairy-tales was published. 
Andersen described the latter as ‘fairy-tales which used to please 
me when I was little and which are not known, I think.’ The 
book (which began with ‘The Tinder-Box’ and ‘Little Claus and 
Big Claus’) was, apart from one critic, reviewed unfavourably 
where it was reviewed at all. Andersen himself appears to have 
been on the side of those who thought litde of it. His ambition 
was to write plays and novels and epics for serious people, and all 
his life he was rather rebellious against die fame which he gradually 
won all over Europe as a story-teller for children. He longed for 
appreciation for works like Ashuerus , described by Nisbet Bain as 
‘an aphoristic series of historical tableaux from the birth of Christ 
to the discovery of America,’ and To Be or Not to Be y the last of 
his novels, in which he sought to ‘reconcile Nature and the Bible.’ 

We are told of his vexation when a statue was put up in Copen¬ 
hagen, representing him as surrounded by a group of children. 
‘Not one of the sculptors,’ he declared, ‘seems to know diat I 
never could tell tales whenever any one is sitting behind me, or 
close up to me, still less when I have children in my lap, or on 
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my back, or young Copenhageners leaning right against me. To 
call me the children’s poet is a mere figure of speech. My aim 
has always been to be the poet of older people of all sorts: children 
alone cannot represent me.’ It is possible, however, diat Andersen 
rather enjoyed taking up a grumpy pose in regard to his stories 
for children. In any case he continued to publish fresh series of 
them until 1872, three years before his death. He also enjoyed 
the enthusiastic reception their popularity brought him during 
his frequent travels in most of the countries of Europe between 
England and Turkey. Nor did he object to turning himself into 
a story-teller at a children’s party. There is a description in one 
of Henry James’s books of such a party at Rome, at which Hans 
Andersen read ‘The Ugly Duckling’ and Browning ‘The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,’ followed by ‘a grand march through the 
spacious Barberini apartment, with [W. W.] Story doing his best 
on a flute in default of bagpipes.’ Nor does Andersen seem to 
have thought too disrespectfu ly of his fairy-tales when he wrote 
‘The Cripple.’ 

Probably, however, even in his fairy-tales Hans Andersen has 
always appealed to men and women as strongly as to children. 
We hear occasionally of children who cannot be reconciled to him 
because of his incurable habit of pathos. A child can read a 
fairy-tale like ‘The Sleeping Beauty’ as if it were playing among 
toys, but it cannot read ‘The Marsh King’s Daughter’ without 
enacting in its own soul the pathetic adventures of the frog-girl; 
it cannot read The Snow Queen’ without enduring all the sorrows 
of Gerda as she travels in search of her lost friend; it cannot 
read The Little Mermaid’ without feeling as if the knives were 
piercing its feet just as the mermaid felt when she got her wish to 
become a human being so that she might possess a soul. Even in 
The Wild Swans,’ though Lisa’s eleven brothers are all restored 
to humanity from the shapes into which their wicked stepmother 
had put them, it is only after a series of harrowing incidents; and 
Lisa herself has to be rescued from being burned as a witch. Hans 
Andersen is surely the least gay of all writers for children. He 
does not invent exquisite confectionery for the nursery such as 
Charles Perrault, having heard a nurse telling the stories to his 
litde son, gave the world in ‘Cinderella’ and ‘Bluebeard.’ To 
read stories like these is to enter into a game of make-believe, no 
more to be taken seriously than a charade. The Chinese lanterns 
of a happy ending seem to illuminate them all the way through. 
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But Hans Andersen does not invite you to a charade. He invites 
you to put yourself in the place of the little match-girl who is 
frozen to death in the snow on New Year’s Eve after burning her 
matches and pretending that she is enjoying all die delights of 
Christmas. He is more like a child’s Dickens than a successor 
of the ladies and gentlemen who wrote fairy-tales in the age of 
Louis XIV and Louis XV. He is like Dickens, indeed, not only 
in his genius for compassion, but in his abounding inventiveness, 
his grotesque detail, and his humour. He is never so recklessly 
cheerful as Dickens widi die cheerfulness that suggests eating and 
drinking. He makes us smile rather than laugh aloud with his 
comedy. But how delightful is the fun at the end of ‘Soup on a 
Sausage Peg’ when die Mouse King learns that die only way in 
which the soup can be made is by stirring a pot of boiling water 
with his own tail! And what child does not love in all its bones 
the cunning in ‘Little Claus and Big Claus,’ when Big Claus is 
tricked into killing his horses, murdering his grandmother, and 
finally allowing himself to be tied in a sack and thrown into 
die river? 

But Hans Andersen was too urgent a moralist to be content to 
write stories so immorally amusing as this. He was as anxious as 
a preacher or a parent or Dickens to see children becoming Chris- 
rians, and he used the fairy-tale continually as a means of teaching 
and warning them. In one story he makes the storks decide to 
punish an ugly boy who had been cruel to them. ‘ There is a little 
dead child in the pond, one that has dreamed itself to death; we 
will bring that for him. Then he will cry because we have 
brought him a little dead brother.’ That is certainly rather harsh. 
‘The Girl Who trod on the Loaf’ is equally severe. As a result 
of her cruelty in tearing flies’ wings off and her wastefulness in 
using a good loaf as a stepping-stone, she sinks down through the 
mud into hell, where she is tormented with flies that crawl over 
her eyes and, having had their wings pulled out, cannot fly away. 
Hans Andersen, however, like Ibsen in Peer Gynt , believes in 
redemption through the love of others, and even the girl who 
trod on the loaf is ultimately saved. ‘Love begets life’ runs like 
a text through ‘The Marsh King’s Daughter.’ His stories as a 
whole are an imaginative representation of that gospel—a gospel 
that so easily becomes mush and platitude in ordinary hands. But 
Andersen’s genius as a narrator, as a grotesque inventor of incident 
and comic detail, saves his gospel from commonness. He may 
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write a parable about a darning-needle, but he succeeds in making 

iiis darning-needle alive, like a dog or a schoolboy. He endows 

everything he sees—china shepherdesses, tin soldiers, mice, and 

flowers—with the similitude of life, action, and conversation. He 

can make the inhabitants of one’s mantelpiece capable of epic 

adventures, and has a greater sense of possibilities in a pair of 

tongs or a door-knocker than most of us have in men and women. 

His is a creator of a thousand fancies. He loves imagining elves 

no higher than a mouse’s knee, and mice going on their travels 

leaning on sausage-skewers as pilgrims’ staves, and little Thum- 

belina, whose cradle was ‘a neat polished walnut-shell . . . blue 

violet-leaves were her mattresses, with a rose-leaf for a coverlet.’ 

His fancy never becomes lyrical or sweeps us off our feet, like 

Shakespeare s in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. But there was 

nothing else like it in the fairy-tale literature of the nineteenth 

century. And his pages are full of the poetry of flights of birds. 

More than anything else one thinks of Hans Andersen as a lonely 

child watching a flight of swans or storks till it is lost to view, 

silent and full of wonder and sadness. Edmund Gosse, in Two 

Visits to Denmark , a book in which everything is interesting except 

the title, describes a visit which he paid to Hans Andersen at 

Copenhagen in his old age, when ‘he took me out into the balcony 

and bade me notice the long caravan of ships going by in the 

Sound below—“they are like a flock of wild swans,” he said/ 

The image might have occurred to any one, but it is specially 

interesting as coming from die mouth of Hans Andersen, because 

it seems to express so much of his vision of the world. He was, 

above all men of his century, the magician of the flock of wild 
swans. 


W. B. YEATS, 1919 

1. HIS OWN ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF 

W. B. \eais has created, if not a new world, a new star. He is 
not a reporter of life as it is, to die extent that Shakespeare or 
Browning is. One is not quite certain that his kingdom is of the 
green earth. He is like a man who has seen the eardi not directly 
m m a crystal. He has a vision of real things, but in unreal 
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circumstances. His poetry repels many people at first because it 
is unlike any other poetry. They are suspicious of it as of a new 
sect in religion. They have been accustomed to bow in other 
temples. They resent the ritual, the incantations, the unearthly 
light and colour of the temple of this innovating high priest. 

They resent, most of all, the self-consciousness of the priest 
himself. For Yeats s is not a genius with natural readiness of 
speech. His sentences do not pour from him in stormy floods. 
It is as though he had to pursue and capture them one by one, 
like butterflies. Or, perhaps, it is that he has not been content 
with the simple utterance of his vision. He has reshaped and 
embroidered it, and has sung of passion in a mask. There are 
many who see in his poetry' only die mask, and who are apparently 
blind to the passion of sorrowful ecstasy that sets The Wind among 
the Reeds apart from every other book that has ever been written 
in English. They imagine that the book amounts to little more 
dian the attitude of a stylist, a trifler widi Celtic nomenclature 
and fairy legend. 

One may agree diat some of the less-inspired poems are works 
of intellectual craftsmanship rather than of immediate genius, and 
that here and there the originality of the poet’s vision is clouded 
by reminiscences of the aesthetic painters. But the greatest poems 
in the book are a new thing in literature, a ‘rapturous music’ not 
heard before. One is not surprised to learn from Mr. Yeats’s 
autobiographical volume, Reveries over Childhood and Youth , that, 
when he began to write poetry as a boy, ‘my lines but seldom 
scanned, for I could not understand the prosody in the books, 
although there were many lines diat, taken by themselves, had 
music.’ His genius, as a matter of fact, was unconsciously seeking 
after new forms. Those who have read the first draft of Innisfree 
will remember how it gives one the impression of a new imagina¬ 
tion stumbling into utterance. Yeats has laboured his verse into 
perfect music with a deliberateness like that of Flaubert in writing 
prose. 

Reveries is die beautiful and fascinating story of his childhood 
and youth, and the development of his genius. ‘ I remember,’ he 
tells us, ‘little of childhood but its pain. I have grown happier 
widi every year of life, as though gradually conquering something 
in myself.’ But there is not much of the shadow of pain on these 
pages. They are full of the portraits of fantastically remembered 
relations and of stories of home and school related with fantastic 
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humour. It is difficult to believe that Yeats as a schoolboy 
‘followed the career of a certain professional runner for months, 
buying papers that would tell me if he had won or lost,’ but here 
we see him even in the thick of a fight like a boy in a school story. 
His father, however, seems to have had infinitely more influence 
over him than his school environment. 

It was his father who grew so angry when the infant was taught 
at school to sing ‘Litde Drops of Water,’ and who indignandy 
forbade him to write a school essay on the subject of the capacity 
of men to rise on stepping-stones of their-dead selves to higher 
diings. Yeats’s upbringing in the home of an artist anti-Victorian 
to die finger-tips was obviously such as would lead a boy to live 
self-consciously, and Yeats tells us that when he was a boy at 
school he used to feel ‘as proud of myself as a March cock when 
it crows to its first sunrise.’ He remembers how one day he 
looked at his schoolfellows on the playing-field and said to him¬ 
self: ‘If when I grow up I am as clever among grown-up men as 
I am among diese boys, I shall be a famous man.’ Another 
sentence about these days suggests what a difficult, inarticulate 
genius was his. ‘My thoughts,’ he says, ‘were a great excitement, 
but when I tried to do anything with diem it was like trying to 
pack a balloon into a shed in a high wind.’ 

Though he was always near the bottom of his class, and was 
useless at games—‘I cannot,’ he writes, ‘remember that I ever 
kicked a goal or made a run’—he showed some promise as a 
naturalist, and used to look for butterflies, moths, and beetles in 
Richmond Park. Later, when living on the Dublin coast, he 
‘planned some day to write a book about the changes through a 
twelvemonth among the creatures of some hole in the rock.’ 

These passages in his autobiography are specially interesting as 
evidence to refute the absurd dieory that Yeats is a mere vague 
day-dreamer among poets. The truth is, Yeats’s early poems 
siiow that he was a boy of eager curiosity and observation—a boy 
with a remarkable intellectual machine, as well as a visionary who 
was one day to build a new altar to beauty. He has never been 
entirely aloof from the common world. Though at times he has 
conceived it to be the calling of a man of letters to live apart like 
a monk, he has mingled with human interests to a far greater 
extent than most people realize. He has nearly always been a 
politician and always a tighter. 

At the same time, we need not read far in his autobiography to 
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discover why people who hate self-consciousness in artists are so 
hostile to him. 

Reveries over Childhood and Youth is die autobiography of one 
who was always more self-conscious than his fellows. Yeats 
describes himself as a youdi in Dublin, 

sometimes walking with an artificial stride in memory of Hamlet, and 
stopping at shop windows to look at my tie, gathered into a loose 
sailor-knot, and to regret that it could not be always blown out bv die 
wind like Byron’s tie in the picture. 

Even the fits of abstraction of die young poet must often have been 
regarded as self-conscious attitudinizing by his neighbours— 
specially by the ‘stupid stout woman' who lived in die villa next 
to his father’s, and who, as he amusingly relates, mocked him 
aloud: 

I had a study with a window opposite some window of hers, and one 
night when I was writing, I heard voices full of derision, and saw the 
stout woman and her family standing at the window. I have a way of 
acting what I write, and speaking it aloud widiout knowing what I am 
doing. Perhaps I was on my hands and knees, or looking down over 
die back of a chair, talking into what I imagined an abyss. 

It will be seen diat Yeats is as interesting a figure to himself as 
he is to George Moore. If he were not he would not have 
troubled to write his autobiography. And that would have been 
a loss to literature. Reveries over Childhood and Youth is a book 
of extraordinary freshness. It does not, like Wordsworth’s 
‘Prelude,’ set forth the full account of the great influences that 
shaped a poet’s career. But it is a delightful study of early 
influences, and depicts a dedicated poet in his boyhood as this has 
never been done before in English prose. 

Of all the influences that have shaped his career, none was more 
important dian the Irish atmosphere to which he early returned 
from London. He is distinctively an Irish poet, though we find 
him in his youth writing plays and poems in imitation of Shelley 
and Spenser. Irish places have done more to influence his 
imagination even than die masterpieces of English literature. 

It was apparently while he was living in Sligo, not far from the 
lakes, that he conceived die longing wliich he afterwards expressed 
•with such originality of charm in ‘The Lake Isle of Innisfree : 

My father had read to me some passage out of Walden> and I planned 
to live some day in a cottage on a litde island called Innisfree. . . . 
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I thought that, having conquered bodily desire and the inclination of 
my mind towards women and love, I should live as Thoreau lived, 
seeking wisdom. 

It is the little world of Sligo, indeed, that provides all the 
spacious and twilit landscape in Yeats’s verse. Here were those 
fishermen and raths and mountains of the Sidhe and desolate lakes 
which repeat themselves as images through his work. Here, too, 
he had relatives eccentric and adventurous to excite his imagination, 
such as die 

Merchant skipper that leaped overboard 
After a ragged hat in Biscay Bay. 

Yeats’s relations seem in his autobiography as real as die characters 
in fiction. Each of them is magnificendy stamped with romance 
or comedy—the hypochondriac uncle, for example, who 

passed from winter to summer through a series of woollens that had 
always to be weighed; for in April or May, or whatever the date was, 
he had to be sure that he carried the exact number of ounces he had 
carried upon that date since boyhood. 

For a time Yeats diought of following his father’s example and 
becoming a painter. It was while attending an art school in 
Dublin diat he first met A. E. He gives us a curious descripdon 
of A. E. as he was then: 

He did not paint the model as we tried to, for some other image rose 
always before his eyes (a St. John in die Desert, I remember), and 
already he spoke to us of his visions. His conversation, so lucid 
and vehement to-day, was all but incomprehensible, though now and 
again some plirase could be understood and repeated. One day he 
announced that he was leaving the Art Schools because his will was 

weak, and the arts or any other emotional pursuit would but weaken it 
further. 

Yeats’s memoirs, however, are not confined to prose. His 
volume of verse called Responsibilities is almost equally auto¬ 
biographical. Much of it is a record of quarrels widi contem¬ 
poraries quarrels about Synge, about Hugh Lane and his 
pictures, about all sorts of things. He aims barbed epigrams at his 
adversaries. Very Yeatsian is an epigram ‘to a poet, who would 
have me praise certain bad poets, imitators of his and mine’: 

You say, as I have often given tongue 
In praise of what another ’s said or sung, 

Twere politic to do the like by these; 

But have you known a dog to praise his fleas? 
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In an earlier version, die last line was still more arrogant: 

But where’s die wild dog that has praised his fleas? 

There is a noble arrogance again in the lines called 'A Coat’: 

I made my song a coat. 

Covered with embroideries, 

Out of old mythologies, 

From heel to diroat. 

But the fools caught it. 

Wore it in the world’s eye. 

As diough they’d wrought it. 

Song, let them take it. 

For diere ’s more enterprise 
In walking naked. 

Yeats still gives some of his songs die old embroidered vesture. 
But his work is now more frankly personal than it used to be—at 
once harsher and simpler. One would not give Responsibilities 
to a reader who knew nothing of Yeats’s previous work. There 
is too much raging at the world in it, too little of die perfected 
beauty of The Wind among the Reeds. One finds ugly words 
like ‘wive’ and ‘thigh’ inopportunely used, and the resort to 
George Moore’s Hail and Farewell , though legitimately offensive, 
is obscure in statement. Still, there is enough beauty in die book 
to make it precious to the lover of literature. An Elizabethan 
might have made the music of the first verse of ‘A Woman Homer 
Sung.’ 

And what splendour of praise and censure Yeats gives us in 
‘The Second Troy’: 

Why should I blame her, that she filled my days 

With misery, or that she would of late 

Have taught to ignorant men most violent ways, 

Or hurled die little streets against die great, 

Had they but courage equal to desire? 

What could have made her peaceful widi a mind 
That nobleness made simple as a fire, 

With beauty like a tightened bow, a kind 
That is not natural in an age like diis, 

Being high and solitary, and most stern? 

Why, what could she have done, being what she is? 

Was there another Troy for her to burn? 

It is curious to note in how much of his verse Yeats repeats his 
protest against the political passion of Ireland which once mean? 
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so much to him. ‘All Things can tempt me* expresses this 
artistic mood of revolt with its fierce beginning: 

All things can tempt me from this craft of verse; 

One time it was a woman’s face, or worse, 

The seeming needs of my fool-driven land. 

Some of the most excellent pages of Reveries, however, are those 
which recall famous figures in Irish Nationalism like John O’Leary 
and J. F. Taylor, the orator whose temper so stood in his way. 

Yeats recalls a wonderful speech Taylor once made at a meeting 
in Dublin at which a lord chancellor had apparendy referred in 
a belittling way to Irish nationality and the Irish language: 

Taylor began hesitating and stopping for words, but after speaking 
very badly for a little, straightened his figure and spoke as out of a 
dream: ‘ I am carried to another age, a nobler court, and another Lord 
Chancellor is speaking. I am at the court of the first Pharaoh.’ 
Thereupon he put into the mouth of that Egyptian all his audience had 
listened to, but now it was spoken to die children of Israel. ‘If you 
have any spirituality as you boast, why not use our great empire to 
spread it through the world, why still cling to that beggarly nationality 
of yours? what are its history and its works weighed with those of 
Egypt ? ’ Then his voice changed and sank: ‘ I see a man at the edge of 
the crowd; he is standing listening diere, but he will not obey’; and 
dien, with his voice rising to a cry, ‘ had he obeyed he would never have 
come down the mountain carrying in his arms the tables of the Law in 
the language of die outlaw.’ 

That Yeats, in spite of his secession from politics, loves the old 
passionate Ireland, is clear from the poem called ‘September, 1913/ 
with its refrain: 

Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone 
And with O’Leary in the grave. 

And to this Yeats has since added a significant note: 

‘Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone’ sounds old-fashioned now. 
It seemed true in 1913, but I did not foresee 1916. The late Dublin 
Rebellion, whatever one may say of its wisdom, will long be remem¬ 
bered for its heroism. ‘They weighed so lighdy what they gave,’ 
and gave, too, in some cases without hope of success. 

Yeats is by nature a poet of the heroic world—a hater of die 
burgess and of the till. He boasts in Responsibilities of ancestors 
who left him 

blood 

That has not passed through any huckster’s loin. 
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There may be a good deal of vanity and gesticulation in all this, 
but it is the vanity and gesticulation of a man of genius. As we 
cannot have die genius of Yeats without the gestures, we may as 
well take the gestures in good part. 

2. HIS POETRY 

It is disrincdy surprising to find Yeats compared to Milton and 
Jeremy Taylor, and Forrest Reid, who makes the comparison, 
does not ask us to apply it at all points. There is a remoteness 
about Milton’s genius, however, an austere and rarefied beauty, 
to which Reid discovers certain likenesses in the work of Yeats. 
Yeats is certainly a little remote. He is so remote that some 
people regard his work with mixed feelings, as a rather uncanny 
thing. The reason may partly be diat Yeats is not a singer in 
the ordinary tradition of poets. His poems are incantations radier 
than songs. They seem to call for an order of priests and 
priestesses to chant diem. There are one or two of his early 
poems, like ‘Down by die Sally Garden,’ diat might conceivably be 
sung at a fair or even at a ballad concert. But, as Yeats has grown 
older, he has become more and more determinedly die magician in 
his robes. Even in his prose he does not lay aside his robes; it 
is written in die tones of die sanctuary: it is prose for worshippers. 
To such an extent is diis so diat many who do not realize diat 
Yeats is a great artist cannot read much of his prose without con¬ 
vincing themselves that he is a great humbug. It is easy to under¬ 
stand how readers accustomed to the rationalism of the end of 
the century refused to take seriously a poet who wrote ‘spooky’ 
explanations of his poems, such as Yeats wrote in his notes to 
The Wind among the Reeds , die most entirely good of his books. 
Consider, for example, the note which he wrote on diat charming, 
perplexing poem, ‘The Jester.’ ‘I dreamed,’ writes Yeats: 

I dreamed diis story exacdy as I have written it, and dreamed another 
long dream after it, trying to make out its meaning, and whether I was 
to write it in prose or verse. The first dream was more a vision than a 
dream, for it was beautiful and coherent, and gave me a sense of illumi¬ 
nation and exaltation that one gets from visions, while the second dream 
was confused and meaningless. The poem has always meant a great 
deal to me, though, as is the way widi symbolic poems, it has not 
always meant quite die same thing. Blake would have said: The 
authors are in eternity’; and I am quite sure they can onlv be ques¬ 
tioned in dreams. 
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Why, even those of us who count Yeats one of the immortals 
while he is still alive, are inclined to shy at a claim at once so 
solemn and so irrational as this. It reads almost like a confession 
of witchcraft. 

Luckily, Yeats’s commerce with dreams and fairies and other 
spirits has not all been of this evidential and disputable kind. His 
confessions do not convince us of his magical experiences, but his 
poems do. Here we have the true narrative of fairyland, the initia¬ 
tion into other-worldly beauty. Here we have the magician crying 
out against 

All things uncomely and broken, all things worn out and old, 

and attempting to invoke a new—or an old—and more beautiful 
world into being. 

‘The wrong of unshapely things is a wrong too great to be told,’ 
he cries, and over against the unshapely earth he sets up the ‘happy 
townland’ of which he sings in one of his later and most lovely 
poems. It would not be easy to write a prose paraphrase of ‘The 
Happy Townland,’ but who is there who can permanently resist 
the spell of this poem, especially of the first verse and its refrain? 

There’s many a strong farmer 
Whose heart would break in two, 

If he could see the townland 
That we are riding to; 

Boughs have their fruit and blossom 
At ail times of the year; 

Rivers are running over 
With red beer and brown beer. 

An old man plays the bagpipes 
In a gold and silver wood; 

Queens, their eyes blue like the ice, 

Are dancing in a crowd. 

The Hide fox he murmured, 

‘O what of die world’s bane?’ 

The sun was laughing sweedy, 

T he moon plucked at my rein; 

But the litde red fox murmured, 

* O, do not pluck at his rein, 

He is riding to the townland 
That is the world’s bane.’ 

A ou may interpret the little red fox and the sun and the moon as 
you please, but is it not all as beautiful as die ringing of bells? 

But Yeats, in his desire for this other world of colour and music, 
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is no scomer of the everyday earth. His early poems especially 

as Reid points out, give evidence of a wondering observation nf 

Nature almost Wordsworthian. In «The Stolen Child,’ which tells 

of a human child that is enticed away by the fairies, the magic of 

the earth the child is leaving is the means by which Yeats suggests 

to us the magic of the world into which it is going, as in the last 
verse of the poem: 0 


Away with us he’s going, 

The solemn eyed: 

He ’ll hear no more the lowing 
Of die calves on die warm hillside; 

Or the kettle on die hob 
Sing peace into his breast. 

Or see die brown mice bob 
Round and round die oatmeal-chest. 

For he comes, the human child. 

To the waters and the wild 
With a faery, hand in hand. 

From a world more full of weeping than he can understand. 

riiere is no painting here, no adjective-work. But not paindng 
or adjectives could better suggest all diat the world and the loss 
of the world mean to an imaginative child than this brief collection 
of simple things. To read ‘The Stolen Child’ is to realize bodi diat 
Yeats brought a new and delicate music into literature and that his 
genius had its birdi in a sense of the beauty of common things. 
Even when in his early poems the adjectives seem to be chosen 
with the too delicate care of an artist, as when he notes how 


in autumnal solitudes 
Arise die leopard-coloured trees, 

his observation of the world about him is but proved the more 
conclusively. The trees in autumn are leopard-coloured, though 
a poet cannot say so without becoming dangerously ornamental. 

What I have written, so far, however, might convey the im¬ 
pression that in Yeats’s poetry we have a child’s radier than a 
man’s vision at work. One might even gather diat he was a 
passionless singer widi his head in die moon. This is exaedy 
the misunderstanding which has led many people to think of him 
as a minor poet. 

The truth is Yeats is too original and, as it were, secret a poet to 
capture all at once the imaginadon that has already fixed die out¬ 
lines of its kingdom amid die masterpieces of literature. His is 
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a genius outside die landmarks. There is no prototype in Shelley 
or Keats, any more than there is in Shakespeare, for such a poem 
as that which was at first called ‘Breasal the Fisherman/ but is 
now called simply ‘The Fishermen’: 

Aldiough you hide in the ebb and flow 
Of the pale tide when the moon has set. 

The people of coming days will know 
About the casting out of my net. 

And how you have leaped times out of mind 
Over the litde silver cords, 

And think that you were hard and unkind, 

And blame you widi many bitter words. 

There, in music as simple as a fable of Aesop, Yeats has figured 
the pride of genius and the passion of defeated love in words that 
are beautiful in diemselves,but trebly beaudful in their significances. 

Beautifully new, again, is the poem beginning, ‘I wander by the 
edge,’ which expresses the deso ation of love as it is expressed in 
few modem poems: 

I wander by the edge 
Of this desolate lake 
Where wind cries in the sedge: 

Until the axle break 
That keeps the stars in their round 
And hands hurl in the deep 
The banners of East and IVest 
And the girdle of light is unbound. 

Your breast will not lie by the breast 
Of your beloved in sleep. 

Rhythms like these did not exist in the English language until 
Yeats invented them, and their very novelty concealed for a time 
the passion that is immortal in them. It is by now a threadbare 
saying of Wordsworth that every great artist has himself to create 
the taste by which he is enjoyed, but it is worth quoting once 
more because it is especially relevant to a discussion of the genius 
of Yeats. What previous artist, for example, had created the 
taste which would be prepared to respond imaginatively to such 
a revelation of a lover’s triumph in the nonpareil beauty of his 
mistress as we have in the poem that ends: 

I cried in my dream, ‘ O women bid the young men lay 
Their heads on your knees, and drown their eyes with your hair, 

Or remembering hers they will find no other face fair 
Till all the valleys of the world have been withered away ' 
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One may doubt at times whether Yeats does not too consciously 
show himself an artist of the aesthetic school in some of ^ 
epithets, such as cloud-pale’ and ’dream-dimmed.’ His too 
frequent repetition of similar epithets makes woman stand out of 
his poems at umes bke a decoration, as in the pictures of Rossert 
and Burne-Jones, rather than in the vehement beauty of life R 
is as if the passion mbs verse were again and again entangled in 
he devices of art. If we take his love poems as a whole, holeveT 
the passion in them is at once vehement and beautiful ’ 

The world has not yet sufficiently realized how deep is the 
passion that has given shape to Yeats’s verse. The Wmd among 
the Reeds is a book of love poetry quite unlike all other books of 
love poetry. It uttem the same moods of triumph in die beloved’s 
beauty, of despair, of desire, cf boastfulness of the poet’s immor¬ 
tality, that we find in the love poetry of other ages. But here are 
new images, almost a new language. Sometimes we have an 
image which fills the mind like die image in some little Chinese 
lync, as in die poem ‘He reproves the curlew’: 


O curlew, cry no more in the air, 

Or only to the waters of the West; 

Because your crying brings to my mind 
Passion-dimmed eyes and long heavy hair 
That was shaken out over my breast: 

There is enough evil in die crying of die wind. 

This passion of loss, diis sense of the beloved as of something 
secret and far and scarcely to be attained, like the Holy Grail, is 
die dominant theme of the poems, even in ‘The Song of Wandering 

Aengus, that poem of almost playful beauty, which tells of the 
litde silver trout’ that became 


... a glimmering girl 
With apple blossom in her hair, 

Who called me by my name and ran 
And faded through the brightening air. 

What a sense of long pursuit, of a life’s quest, we get in the 
exquisite last verse—a verse which must be among the best known 
of Yeats s writings after ‘ The Lake Isle of Innisfree ’ and ‘ Had I the 
Heaven’s embroidered Cloths’: 


Though I am old widi wandering 
Through hollow lands and hilly lands, 
I will find out where she has gone, 
And kiss her lips and take her hands; 
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And walk among long dappled grass, 

And pluck till time and times are done 
The silver apples of the moon, 

The golden apples of the sun. 

This is the magic of fairyland again. It seems a little distant 
from human passions. It is a wonderful example, however, of 
Yeats’s genius for transforming passion into elfin dreams. The 
emotion is at once deeper and nearer human experience in the later 
poem called ‘The Folly of Being Comforted.’ I have known 
readers who professed to find this poem obscure. To me it 
seems a miracle of phrasing and portraiture. I know no better 
example of the nob eness of Yeats’s verse and his incomparable 
music. 
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THE OLD INDIFFERENCE 


It was an old belief of the poets and the common people that Nature 
was sympathetic towards human beings at certain great crises. 
Comets flared and die sun was darkened at the death of a great 
man. Even the death of a friend was supposed to bow nature 
with despair; and Milton in ‘Lycidas’ mourned the friend he had 
lost in what nowadays seems to us die paste-board hyperbole : 

The willows and the hazel copses green .... 

Shall now' no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 

It may be contended that Milton was here speaking, not of Nature 
but of his vision of Nature; and certainly one cannot help reading 
one’s own joys and sorrow's into die face of the earth. When 
the lover in ‘Maud’ affirms: 

A livelier emerald twinkled in the grass, 

he states a fact. He utters a truth of die eye and heart. The 
wonder of the world resides in him who sees it. The eardi 
becomes a new place to a man who has fallen in love or who has 
just returned to it from die edge of the grave. It is as though 
he saw the flow'ers as a stranger. Larks ascending make the planet 
a ball of music for him. He may well begin to lie about Nature, 
for he has seen it for the first time. Experience is not long in 
warning him, however, diat it is he and not the world that has 
changed. He meets a funeral in die midsummer of his happi¬ 
ness, and larks sing the same songs above die fields whether it is 
the lover or the mourner that goes by. The continuity of Nature 
is not broken eidier for our gladness or our grief. Hardy fre- 
quendy introduces the mournful drip of min into his picture ot 
men and women unhappily mated. But die rain is not at the beck 
and call of the unhappy. The unhappy would still be unhappy 
though they were in a cherry orchard on the loveliest morning of 
the year. The happy would still be happy though St. Swithun’s 
Day were streaming in floods down the window-panes. W ho 
does not know what it is to be happy watching die rain-drops 
racing down the glass and hearing the gutter chattering like a 
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hedgeful of sparrows or tinkling like a bell? Who is there, on 
the other hand, who has not found, and been perplexed to find, 
die world going on its way in full song and bloom on a day that 
has seemed to him to darken all human experience? Burns’s 
reproach to the indifferent earth has often been quoted as an 
expression of this realization that nature does not mind: 

How can ye sing, ye little birds, 

And I sae weary, fu’ o’ care ? 

Nature, we discover, passes us and our sorrows by. We are of 
little account to the race of birds. We are of little account, for 
that matter, to the race of men. The end of Hamlet is not the 
end even of a kingdom. Fortinbras comes upon die scene, and 
life goes on. Our mournings are only interruptions. The ranks 
of the procession close up and little is changed. Even the funeral 
of a king is as a rule less an occasion for grief than a spectacle for 
the curious. 1 he crowd may have filled die streets all night, but 
they did not forget to bring their sandwiches and whisky-flasks 
widi them. Hie theatres and the tea-shops and the public-houses 
will be as full as ever the next day. And for the death of a great 
author not even the sweet-shops will be closed. The funeral 
ceremonies over the dead body of Herbert Spencer drew a smaller 
crowd than would gather to see a dog that had been run over in 
the street. 

We were never before so conscious of the indifference of Nature 
to human tragedy as since the outbreak of the war. Here, one 
would think, was a tragedy that all but threatened to crack die 
globe. One would imagine that the sides of Nature must be in 
pain with it and the earth in peril of being hurled out of her 
accustomed path round the sun. Yet the sparrows in the Surrey 
valleys have not heard of it, and the sea-birds know nothing of it, 
save that occasionally they are bewildered to find a submarine 
rising from the waters instead of the porpoise for whose presence 
they had hoped. It is said that the pheasants in a Sussex wood 
awoke and screamed on Sunday night during the barrage fire 
around London. But this was egotism on the part of die pheasants. 
The pheasants of \\ lltbhire did not have their sleep broken, and 
ao were not troubled about die sufferings of Londoners. Words¬ 
worth assured Toussaint L’Ouverture: 

1 nere 3 not a breathing of the common air 

Th.at will for o• r..- c . 
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THE OLD INDIFFERENCE 

He exaggerated. The common air is more perturbed in the year 
1918 by the passing of a single gnat than by the memory of 
Toussaint L’Ouverture. On Sunday I walked along a quiet hill 
road within thirty miles of London, and it seemed for an hour or 
two as though one were as remote from the war as a man living 
a century hence. The catkins in the hazels by the roadside were 
beautiful as falling rain; they hung on the branches like notes of 
music. The country children see them as lambs* tails, dangling 
in twos and threes in the gentle air. They have been growing 
longer every day since Christmas, and the red tips of the female 
flowers have now begun to appear. In the hedge there are still 
the remains of old man’s beard that, in one light, looks like dirty 
wool, but, with the sun shining on it, seems at a distance to be 
hawthorn in the full glory of blossom. Every now and then a 
crooked caterpillar of down is detached from it by the wind and 
sails off vaguely over a field. A few weeks ago sparrows were 
singing choruses as they gorged themselves upon it, but lately 
they have been scraping their beaks busily on die bark of trees 
as though they had found more satisfying dishes. At the lower end 
of the road there is a glow of crimson among die sallows, which 
have begun to festoon their straight rods widi silver buds. 
Chaffinches are beginning to pipe more solitarily to each other in 
the tall elms. A few weeks ago diey fluttered everywhere in 
companies, occupying now a hedge, now a road, and now a tree. 
The naturalists tell us that diese winter companies of chaffinches 
are usually composed of birds of one sex only, die males consorting 
together for the time as in a boys’ school. The chaffinch, I diink, 
is the commonest bird in diis part of the country. It is so common 
that its loveliness has hardly been appreciated as it ought to be. 
It is a little world of colour, like a small jay, and nothing could be 
more beautiful than its flushed breast as it sits on the top of a tall 
tree in the sunset. As for die jay, it hurries away like a thief 
before one has time to see its coat of many colours. The jay, 
like the cuckoo, is a bird with a guilty conscience. The wood 
here is full of jays, uttering their one monotonous shriek, like the 
ripping of a skirt. They scuttle among the trees at one’s approach, 
showing the white feather. Occasionally, however, they too will 
sit in a tree and allow the sun to flush their cinnamon-coloured 
breasts. But we shall see hundreds of them before we see a single one 
in the crested and passive splendour of die jays in the picture-books. 
As a matter of fact, nearly all die birds in die picture-books are 
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guesses and exaggerations. The birds, we discover before long, 
are a secret kingdom into which it is given to few to enter. 

The whole of Nature, indeed, is curiously secretive. She does 
not tell much about herself save to die importunate. Not many 
of us can speak her language or have learned the password to her 
cave of treasure. She thrusts upon our notice a few birds, a few 
insects, a few animals, a few flowers. But for the most part there 
is no finding her population widiout seeking for it. Hundreds 
of her flowers are hidden from the lazy eye, and we may pass a 
lifetime without seeing so common a bird as a tree-creeper or so 
common an animal as a shrew-mouse. How seldom it is one sees 
even a rat! There are human beings who will never discover 
an early flower, however many miles they cover in their country 
walks. They take no pleasure in finding a wild-strawberry flower 
in January or a campion blossom in die first week in February. 
They are as indifferent to Nature as Nature is to them. The 
honeysuckle that breaks out with leaves as with green flames; the 
thrust of the leaves of die wild hyacindi under the trees, like the 
return of youth; the flowering of the elm; die young moon like 
a white bird with spread wings in the afternoon sky; the golden 
journey of Orion and his dog across the heavens by night—these 
things, they feel, are not interwoven with man’s fate. They were 
before him, and diey will be after him. Therefore, he cares more 
for his little brick house in the suburbs, which will at least not be 
changed w-hen he goes. I do not suggest that any one consciously 
adopts a philosophy of this kind. But most of us are undoubtedly 
a little offended at some time in our lives when we realize that 
Nature lias so little regard for our passions and our tears. She is 
a consoler, but it is on her own terms. Matthew Arnold found 
the secret of life in becoming as resigned to obedience as 
die stars and the tide. Who knows but, if we do this, Nature 
may be found to care after all? But she does not care in the way 
in which most of us want her to care. The religious discovered 
that long ago. They found that Nature was guilty of neutrality 
in human affairs, if diev did not go furdier and suspect her of 
enmity. It is only when philosophy has been added to religion 
that men have been able to reconcile without gloom the indifference 
of Nature with the idea of the love of God. And even the 
religious and the philosophers are puzzled by the spectacle of the 
worm that writhes on the garden path while the robin pecks at it, 
triumphant in his fatness and praising the fine w'eather. 
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THE SHY FATHERS 

It is difficult to refuse a child’s invitation, even when it is to attend 
the breaking-up ceremony at a school. At first I pleaded shyness; 
but my niece said with a pout: ‘That’s what all the men say. 
Elizabeth says her father’s shy, but she’s simply going to make 
him come; and Ann’s father says he's too shy, but Ann’s going to 
make him come, too. Why should all the fathers be shy?’ ‘I 
don’t know anything about the fathers,’ I told her; ‘I can only 
answer for the uncles.’ ‘ Well, why should uncles be shy ? ’ That, 
I confess, bowled me. * Oh, well,’ I said, ‘I ’ll come along widi the 
shy fathers.’ 

I admit I should not have gone if I had not been fairly sure that 
the shy fathers would be there in considerable numbers. The 
thought of being present in a large schoolroom, with no other man 
present, in the midst of a throng of far from shy women and 
children, I find terrifying to the imagination. It is not that I dislike 
the company of women and children: on the whole, I think it the 
best company in the world. But, as Bacon has said, a crowd is not 
company, and the loneliness of a man entirely surrounded by 
women and children surpasses even the loneliness of a man isolated 
in the middle of the Sahara. Apart from this, however, I think 
there are several reasons for the shyness of fathers when they are 
pressed by their children to go to a breaking-up party. The 
average father, I suspect, is afraid of what his children’s school 
friends may think of him. He knows that, by the grace of God, his 
own children do not see him as he really is. They play games with 
him as with an equal. They laugh at least at some of his jokes. 
They appear at times to regard him as the richest, the bravest, and 
the cleverest man in the world. Has not one boasted of one’s own 
father? I remember at the age of eight boasting to a bosom friend 
that my father was a multi-millionaire. He had boastfully said 
that his father had a million pounds. I said that my father had 
three. And, for all I knew, it might have been true. A child, 
indeed, is reluctant to believe that there may be fathers in the world 
superior in any way to its own. A friend of mine, an occasional 
writer of mediocre verse, was referring to some story about Blake 
the other day, when his ten-year-old daughter interrupted him to 
ask who Blake was. ‘ Oh, he was a genius—wrote “Tiger, tiger,’ 
said her father. ‘ Was he as big a genius as you ? ’ inquired die little 
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girl. ‘Good gracious, you mustn’t call me a genius!’ he told her. 
‘7 think you are,’ she said, gently but firmly. ‘Why’—he ex¬ 
plained the situation—‘I couldn’t write “Tiger, tiger,” if I lived to 
be a thousand.’ ‘I would rather have “Oh, Bonar, Bonar, why 
thus dishonour?’” she told him, quoting die first line of a set of 
atrocious political verses he had written. Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven. 

1 do not, I may say, suggest that a fadier never sees the little 
waves of criticism stealing into his child’s face, or that he has any 
reason to fear diat his child is likely, for any long period of time, to 
mistake him for a god. He knows that the process of finding him 
out may be a slow one, but that it is cumulative and that it is sure. 
But lie also knows that his child, as a rule, overestimates him in a 
way in which no other child would. That is why, when he is 
asked to submit himself to the criticafeyesofliis children’s school¬ 
fellows, he feels suddenly shy and apprehensive. No man may be 
able to add a cubit to his stature, but he has an uneasy suspicion 
that the eyes of other people’s children may be able to take several 
cubits off. Even so, 1 do not think that it is mainly an injury to his 
vanity that the shy father fears. After all, if other people’s children 
do not like him, he can always avenge himself by disliking them 
twice as much. It is chiefly on his children’s account that he feels 
shy. Being sentimental, he feels—or pretends to feel—that he is 
unworthy to be the father of such wonderful children, and he 
shrinks from saddling them with a second-rate parent in presence of 
their inends. He must look, he tells himself, an odd sort of fish, 
and though, heaven knows, all the other fathers of his acquaintance 
look as odd sorts of fish as vou could wish to meet, still he does not 
like the notion of an odd sort of fish being seen in public as the 
father of these particular children. He would hate to see his 
children appearing in ridiculous clothes; he hates equally the 
thought of their appearing with a ridiculous parent. 

I here is, I am told, no greater happiness known on earth than 
that of a father who, after a party to which his children’s school 
friends have been invited, can lie back in his chair and tell himself 
that he did not behave so badly after all. It is always pleasant to 
pass an examination, but there is no examination which it is a more 
blessed relief to pass than an examination by one’s children’s 
friends. Fathers have told me of the nervousness they have seen 
in their children on such occasions—of die impatient expression 
they have observed on the little face that, at a joke that has no point 
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or that has a point that nobody is able to see, tells them of the silent 
soliloquy: ‘ Daddy being silly again! ’ Pity the tremors of children 
for their fathers. Pity the tremors of fathers for themselves. 
Happy is the child whose father acquits himself with credit in the 
presence of its friends. How delightful it was in one’s childhood 
to see one’s own father being a success in such trying circumstances! 
One cheered in one’s soul as he, habitually a silent man, awoke ou; 
of his silence into the most fascinating conversationalist, made jokes 
that were good jokes, and told stories of his experiences that were 
better than a book. There was no personal triumph to surpass the 
triumph of having such a father as this. To see die faces of one’s 
friends brightening made, I am sure, one’s own face bright. 

Some children, on the odier hand, even children who are devoted 
to their fadiers, accustom themselves from an early age to the know¬ 
ledge that their fadiers are imperfect creatures whose faults must b. 
put up with as the decree of destiny. I knew one boy whose father, 
an excellent and interesting man, had die fault of talking too much 
and of telling a story at twice die length at which it ought to have 
been told. The boy never showed die slightest irritadon, as many 
boys would have done. When the father had lost his bearings in 
the middle of an apparently endless anecdote, die boy would merely 
say, with a smile: ‘Ring off, governor!’ and turn die conversation 
to another subject. It is not in every home, however, that the 
long-winded elderly and die impatient young are on such good 
terms as to be able to face such a situation, not only once, but again 
and again, without getting to dislike each other. I should myself 
have been tempted to play die Roman fadier in such circumstances. 
For a man may forgive many wrongs, but he cannot easily forgive 
any one who makes it plain diat his conversation is tedious. ‘We 
can forgive those who bore us,’ said La Rochefoucauld; ‘ we cannot 
forgive those whom we bore.’ It was, I suppose, my sense of the 
enormity of the implied accusation that made me, even in the midst 
of an unusually long anecdote, always sympathize with the long- 
winded father even more warmly than I agreed with the ' Ring oif, 
governor!’ of die boy. 

I cannot say that I set out for die school with any intention oi 
maki ng my niece proud of me, but I was buoyed up by die hope 
that I should not actually disgrace her. As a matter of fact, I do 
not think there was any chance of disgracing her, unless one had 
risen from one’s chair and made a scene. The shy man usually 
finds that he has been shy without a cause, and that, in practice, no 
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one takes the slightest notice of him. Sitting in the back row 
against die wall, indeed, I could watch the children, all costumed 
as for the stage, going through dieir dances, their songs, and their 
plays in almost complete self-forgetfulness, without even troubling 
to look round to see how the shy fadiers were getdng on. 

To see a play performed by small children with a few foodights 
arranged on die floor in imitation of a theatre is to feel that all that 
die saints have said about children is true. How exquisite are their 
voices, diat are all music widiout die harshness of experience! To 
listen to diem is like listening to die first birds. To see them is to 
be back in a world of apple-trees in flower. There is comedy in 
the contrast between them and the grave parts they play and the 
grave speeches they utter as abbesses, poets, and harpers. But the 
very mimicry of our grown-up world, which begins by moving 
us, ends by filling us with bitter-sweet regret that the lives of men 
and women, after all, are not enacted in voices so sweet and by 
creatures so fair as diese. The feeling may not be a deep one, and 
may be only for the moment; but, for die time at least, we wish 
with a pang that life could always have remained like this, that 
nobody would ever grow up or die, but diat the very kings and 
admirals and prime ministers and thieves and shopkeepers were all 
children. It may be diat, from the point of view of those who have 
passed into further aeons of existence, kings and admirals and prime 
ministers and thieves and shopkeepers are so. Who knows but 
mat, in immortal eyes, a conqueror marching from ruined kingdom 
to ruined kingdom may be but a small boy with a toy sword at his 
side? After all, the grey-haired and the bald play their parts in 
a.most as complete innocence of what diey are doing as these 
children, who at least know diat it is all a game. And, indeed, the 
contrast between a child of twelve and a grown-up human being is 
scarcely greater than the contrast between a child of five or six and a 
child of twelve. I had never realized the enormous gap between 
six and twelve till a band of little six-year-old dancers came on to 
the stage with solemn feet and solemn faces and went dirough their 
steps in the middle of a half-circle of girls, none of whom was older 
than twelve and none younger dian ten. Kings, Puritans, cava¬ 
liers, mackerel-sellers, and cutpurses of twelve seemed six feet high 
in comparison with diese midget elves. They, too, seemed 
infinitely small and of a perfect age when diey were on the stage 
alone, but the children of six had only to appear in order to let us see 
that there was an age still nearer perfection. Not that I should care 
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to be dogmatic on this point. It may be only a passing ripple of 
sentimentalism that makes one wish that all the world were of so 
doll-like a stature as this, and that the very editor of The Times 
were a little fellow of six. There are others, perhaps, who would 
regard the little elf of six as a giant compared to the sleeping infant 
in long clothes—the infant in die comet stage, as Meredith saw it. 
The child in the cradle is, for many people, the eternal Sleeping 
Beauty, and, if one may judge by religious art, it is the age that to 
men of imagination has seemed most divine. I confess I am con¬ 
tent widi six—nay, widi seven, or eight, or nine, or ten, or eleven, 
or twelve. 

And, perhaps, there may be somediing to be said for any age up 
to sixteen, or even twenty, or, at a stretch, diirty, and if you advance 
the age to forty I shall not quarrel with you. There is, widiin 
these limits, no year diat would not be better if it lasted at least 
three years; but I am not sure that, at the age of six, a year should 
not last ten. It may be that if all these children, six and twelve 
alike, had not been doomed to grow old, I should not have been so 
moved at the spectacle of their grace and the sweet sound of dieir 
voices. And if I myself had remained at the eleven age, I might only 
have squabbled with diem and seen some of them not as angels but 
with a hostile eye. Hence all may be for the best in die best of all 
possible worlds, and it may be that to be an uncle appears as won¬ 
derful a destiny to a little girl of ten as to be a little girl of ten seems 
to an uncle. In any case 1 shall tell my niece diat I think the perfect 
age is not six, but ten. An uncle has only one duty—to make 
himself popular widi his nephews and nieces. 


THE BATTLE OF FOOTERLOO 

The most sensational cup final in history! That is what every¬ 
body kept saying to everybody else over and over again. 

It would, perhaps, be an exaggeration to say that Wembley Park 
was turned into a batde-field; but, as die stretcher-bearers bore the 
seeming corpses one after another dirough the crowd and out of die 
ground, it looked considerably more like a battle-field dian like a 
football field. 
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Nowhere but in England—perhaps, nowhere but in London— 
would it have been possible to have had so many of the elements of a 
riot without the riot itself actually taking place. 

A part of the crowd undoubtedly behaved badly, but it did not 
behave nearly so badly as it might have behaved. The Londoner 
is a moderate man even in his disorderly moments. He is content 
to rush a policeman without hurting him. 

Hie London police are also a body of moderate men. They arc 
content to spend an hour in pushing, pressing, and persuading a 
mob back into its proper place, instead of scattering it in one 
crowded minute of glorious life by more violent methods and 
leaving die plain strewn with broken skulls, as the police in more 
excitable lands might do. There were only 1,000 casualties at die 
cup final. That is really a great tribute to everybody. 

And what a setting for such scenes! The Stadium—which, as 

the programme informed us, is equal in area to the biblical city of 

Jericho was like a huge bowl up the inside of which human beings 

vvere packed as human beings have never been packed before, even 
at a football match. 

They were packed so closely in the popular stands that you could 
sec only their faces and dieir hats, and you could not see even these. 
Each face w r as a mere pebble in a bank of shingle that seemed fifty 
times higher than any bank of shingle that was ever cast up by die 
tides of a thousand years. 

Or, if you prefer the comparison, the crowd on die distant 
terraces, as the sun shone on it, looked like a gigantic mass of 

uncooked sweetbreads that wobbled continually as a new' crowd 
poured into it. 

It was mostly composed of men and boys in their ordinary 

clothes. But some of them wore paper caps of red, white, and 

i jue in dieir enthusiasm for West Ham, and a few wore white and 

blue top-hats in honour of Bolton Wanderers. There were also all 

kinds of favours—rosettes and metal cups decorated with die 

ribbons of the rival teams—bought from hawkers on the way and 

worn in the buttonhole. And evorv other man or boy seemed to 
have a rattle. 

This is an instrument ot torture that, as it is whirled round and 
round, makes a noise like a rack. When I arrived at the Stadium, 
a u° U , C ° ne ° c ^ oc k’ thousands of men and boys were already 
w ir ing rattles. Those who had no rattles yelled. Those who 
" ou not yell cheered. Those who could not cheer joined in 
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whistling a foxtrot that the band of the Irish Guards seemed to be 
playing—it was almost audible—in the middle of the green field. 

There was, indeed, something for everybody to do, and, though 
one could not quite make out what the people who yelled were 
yelling, or what the people who cheered were cheering, one guessed 
that it had somediing to do with the respective merits of West Ham 
or Bolton Wanderers, and everybody seemed to be extraordinarily 
happy about it. 

And the sun shone, and the green field, that had circles and 
parallelograms beautifully painted on it in whitewash, was lovely 
as a tennis-lawn in a country garden. How fair a scene 1 Is it any 
wonder that, in presence of this virgin greensward, and in the 
season of the first lilacs and die first nightingales, yell after yell went 
round die ground, widi cheer after cheer following it, and always to 
the noble accompaniment of a muldtude of rattles that sounded like 
die voices of a million demented corncrakes ? 

Suddenly the peace of the scene was broken in upon by the 
spectacle of a policeman running. To see a policeman running is, 
I think, next to hearing of a declaration of war, the most exciting 
experience of which a human being is capable. This policeman, 
as he tore with long legs along die cinder track, was obviously 
running for help. 

Looking over towards one of die two-shilling stands, one saw 
that men were tumbling like sheep over die railings of the stands 
and tussling with policemen, who tried in vain to keep them from 
seizing upon seats diat did not belong to them. 

Other police hurried up, and, though they could not drive the 
invasion back, at least they prevented it from becoming any worse. 
And rattles ratded, and larynxes and pharynxes made all die noise 
of wliich the human throat is capable. And the ambulance men 
came on to die field under the red cross of Geneva and carried off 
the wounded. 

Then, at the other side of die field, we caught sight of another 
policeman running, and we could see that the same kind of thing 
was happening over diere, only worse. I cannot help diinking 
that the people who leaped over die barriers were to a great extent 
innocent people. After all, human beings were pouring down 
upon them from behind like a score of alpine torrents. The police 
attempted to drive them back, but you might as well have attempted 
to drive a man through the eye of a needle. And once more the 
ambulance men came on to the field and carried ofl the wounded. 
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Even so, the crowd had as yet seized only a small piece of the rim 
of die cinder track surrounding the field. They sat down and dug 
diemselves in. The police caught a few of them by the collars and 
tried to force diem back. The others rose and advanced at a run 
five yards fardier and dug themselves in again. 

Other parts of the ground found the example infectious, and on 
all sides the crowd could be seen leaping over the railings as easily as 
a high tide leaps over a breakwater on a stormy day. And, as they 
leaped, others leaped on dieir backs and drove them to the very 
touch-line. And policemen ran. And one of them began to work 
hard at a telephone. And the ambulance men came on and carried 
off die wounded. 

It was plain by this time that something extraordinary had hap¬ 
pened, and rumours from the outside spoke of furious crowds that 
had found the gates closed and had broken them down. A man 
who had just arrived told me: ‘There are thousands of people out 
there spitting blood because diey can’t get in—thousands of people 
who have paid for dieir tickets.’ 

Alas, they got in all right. Never did die ancient Goths and the 
Ostrogoths and the \ isigoths sweep down upon the green places 

ot Europe as this horde of invaders swept into our little biblical city 
of Jericho. 

They spread over the grass of the playing-field like locusts. 
Others streamed in after them, and before long there was such a 
mob ot men collected on the field that scarcely any grass was visible 
except a little green oasis in the middle of the ring of bandsmen, 
who were gallantly playing a tune that nobody could hear. 

A crash overhead made the people in the covered stand look up 
and told diem that one bold invader had even got on to the roof. 
He had fallen dirough, die brave fellow, and we could see his legs 
kicking from die waist downwards. 

I he crowd in the stands were now yelling dieir opinion of the 
crowd on the field at the top of 127,000 voices. To judge by the 
language ot die man who was standing behind me, the opinion was 
unta\ ourable. I think he was one of the invaders, who had broken 
into the press gallery, but he wanted to see the match. Luckily 
die crowd on the field was unable to hear him. Otherwise I feel 
sure it would have resented some of the diings he said. He was 
not content to use words like ‘blooming,’ or ‘dashed,’ or even 
‘blinking,’ and he accused them of quite unmentionable vices. I 
wa " ^ lat r ^ le soun d ot rattles, motor-horns, yells, and whistles 
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partially drowned the more lurid passages in the most eloquent 
monologue to which it has ever been my privilege to listen. 

Into the black sea on the grass, blue' lines of policemen, hurried 
up from London, began to insinuate themselves, the crowds on the 
stands loudly cheering them, and whirling their rattles. But by 
this time no one any longer believed that the ground could be 
cleared by foot police. Old gentlemen with militarist leanings 
called for fixed bayonets and cavalry charges. 

It was as though die stands and the grass were at war with each 
otlier. We booed the invaders as no villain of melodrama was 
ever booed. And we waved our rattles to fortify die boo. The 
blasphemous man behind me had by this time begun to use words 
that I could understand only with an effort. And the ambulance 
men came on and carried off die wounded. 

Then die first horse policeman arrived. Had he been Steve 
Donoghue bringing in a winner of die Derby he could not have 
been received with such a pandemonium of yells and rattles. If 
the litde biblical city of Jericho was to be saved he was the man to 
do it, and, as three or four more horsemen came into view, the 
people who had got in legally roared die roar of victory and began 
to abuse the people who had got in illegally more vehemently t lan 
ever. 

Alas, for the rarity of Christian charity! I fear that the dearest 
dream of many of us just at diat moment was a new and successful 
Charge of the Light Brigade. 

When King George arrived and appeared in his red box it was as 
though a temporary truce had been declared between the party of 
law and the party of disorder. The fifty thousand Wat Tylers on 
the field roared God Save the King! and waved their hats and 
arms. Seen from above, it looked as if all die pebbles on die 
Brighton beach were standing up on their ends and shouting. 

Immediately afterwards, however, die war was renewed with 
increased vigour, and, as the horsemen swept on to the field, die 
more timid spirits on the outskirts began to drift away under the 
arches and to make for home. 

Even so, the field still remained black with people, and, as one 
section of the crowd retreated before die teeth and die tails of the 
horses, another section flowed in and took its place. 

There was one policeman on a white horse who was a perfect 
genius, and who could himself keep a crowd of at least a thousand 
moving. He butted them with die horse’s tail, he pushed at them 
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with the horse’s sides, he rode straight at them with die horse’s 
mouth. And the animal did all that he told it to do as cleverly as 
die cleverest circus pony, and advanced into the mob with as little 
fear as diougli it had been a tank. 

The foot police now began to take the crowd in sections, and 
joining hands with an occasional sailor or well-wisher, attempted to 
recover the field from die invaders yard by yard. 

‘Look, the crowd has begun to fight the police!’ somebody cried 
hopefully, and, just below us, one man had certainly begun to fight 
with one policeman. 

It was during this excitement diat I saw die extraordinary spec¬ 
tacle of a man walking and scrambling over the heads of the 
spectators on one of the stands, as over a solid floor, determined, I 
suppose, to get out and to get home, lest a worse thing should 
befall him. He was, I understand, taken to hospital. 

It was about die same time diat a man bumped into me, and, as 
though to test me, held out his hand with a broad grin, and said: 
‘Good old Lancashire!’ His friend, who followed him, also 
bumped into me, and gripped me by die hand, and said knowingly, 
with a still broader grin: ‘ Good old Lancashire! ’ I did not dare to 
contradict him. But the bones of my hand ached protesungly. 

Just as we were wondering whether the cup final could be 
played at all, the teams came out into the diick of the mob, carrying 
two little nut-coloured balls, and the crowd made a narrow laneway 
for them and slapped every man of diem enthusiastically on die 
back as he made his way through to be introduced to the king. 

I should not care to be slapped on the back by ten thousand men 
from Bolton. Or, for diat matter, by ten thousand men from 
West Ham. Or, indeed, by ten diousand men from anywhere. 

Once more die rattles rattled, the vocal cords vociferated, the 
horse police butted, the foot police pushed, a man with a megaphone 
megaphoned (though nobody cou d hear him), and the ambulance 
men carried off the wounded. And still the man on the white horse 
was riding up and down, driving boys and men before him like 
chaff before die wind, and the crowds on the stands ululated with 
joy as little pools of green became visible and expanded into little 
ponds and gradually into little lakes. 

Meanwhile each of the teams was pracusing at dribbling and 
passing and shooting goals as unconcernedly as though they did 
not know diat they were surrounded on all sides by tens of thou¬ 
sands of people in conflict with the police. The sun had gone out 
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by now, and it was cold, and Seddon danced his knees up and down 

like pistons to keep himself warm. Other players stretched their 

legs or jumped up and down like children or juggled die ball on 
their toes. 

At length the crowd on one side of the field was driven back to 
the touch-line, and amid a wild tumult of cheers the man on the 
white horse rode among the mob like a god of victory and even 
butted people out of the net behind the goal-posts. Slowly but 
surely chains of police were pressing back other sections of the 
crowd north, east, and west off the field of play. 

Then, wonder of wonders, we saw the captains meeting in die 
middle of the field for the toss, and, amid a tumult of yells, rattle? 
and noises for which there are no words in the English language, 
it became evident diat the toss had been won by Bolton Wanderers! 

As for die football that followed, how mild a game it seemed 
after so sensational a prologue! To be sure, a shout went up to 
heaven from a hundred thousand throats when Jack, of Bolton, shot 
that lightning ball through die goal-posts in die first few minutes of 
the game. And there were shouts from ten diousand other throats 
when the West Hammers in their claret-and-blue shirts drove up 
like a stormy sea towards die Bolton goal only to break again and 
again on backs that would let no dangerous ball pass diem. 

But even these things were hardly so exciting as when the crowd 
began to surge back on to the field of play, and the match had to be 
held up while die police once more hurried up reinforcements and 
drove the interlopers back to the touch-line. 

After that there were many moments of exciting play, as Finney 
or Vizard took die ball on his toe and looked as though he could 
keep three balls going at a time, like a great conjurer. But the 
game as a whole was hardly exciting; indeed, it had scarcely started 
when thousands of the spectators began to stream homewards, 
some of them because they could see nothing, others because they 
had seen quite enough for one day in die life of any human being. 

4 A damned farce!’ said one elderly gentleman, as he clambered out 
of the grand-stand, and so home. 

Yet to the Bolton Wanderers, swift as deer in their white shirts 
and blue shorts, it was evident diat not die scenes but the football 
was the one thing of interest in the day. And when, in die second 
half, J. R. Smith scored dieir second goal in a flash so swift that for a 
moment men doubted it, his fellow players ran up to him as diough 
they would have embraced him, and, as he passed from one 
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congratulating hand to another, he was like a man dancing through 
die grand chain in a set of lancers. 

And that, for all pracdcal purposes, was the end of it. And, 
shortly afterwards, the crowd was back in a rush over die grass, 
cheering the cup as it was handed to the winners, roaring God 
Save the King! and moving like a great army out of the Stadium, 
and leaving that beautiful green field littered with paper, like Hamp¬ 
stead Heath after a Bank Holiday. 

I did not leave die ground unul twenty minutes to seven, and 
even dien there were still a few stragglers left. 

Thus ended die bloodless battle of Footerloo. 


THE BEGINNER 

When I read die booklet describing the hotel to which I was going 
and came on the words: ‘Golf-course of nine holes in hotel 
grounds,’ I felt stirring within me a curious craving for a new ex¬ 
perience. I had never played golf except twice as a boy, and that 
could hardly be called playing. If I had known of a secret course, 
hidden away from all human eyes, I should undoubtedly have 
begun to play years ago, but every course I had seen seemed as 
public as die stage; and, apart from that, one feels a certain shame 
in getting into odier people’s way, as a beginner is bound to do. 
It seemed unlikely, however, diat diere would be any great crowd 
staying at a remote hotel by the sea in October, and I determined 
at least to take a bagful of clubs with me and see what hand I could 
make at the game when, if ever, nobody was looking. 

W hen I had arrived at the hotel it was as if a dream had come 
true. There were only a few visitors remaining after die rainy 
summer, and ot those tew scarcely any one seemed to care for golf. 
The course dipped to the edge of die sea and rose to the tops of the 
hills, as lonely almost as Robinson Crusoe’s island. Red-stained 
sheep lay sleepily on die greens. A rill serpenuned through the 
long grass, haunted by ducks and wagtails and filling the valley 
widi peaceful music. Everything was, from my point of view, 
perfect, except that the first tee was just outside die front door and 
that three of the greens were gazed upon by a hundred windows. 
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It is curious what a powerful effect windows have on the imagina¬ 
tion. Each of them seems a potential critic, and, if you suspect 
that even one person is idly looking out of one of them, it puts you 
off your stroke. So, at least, I thought, and I determined not to 
attempt my first stroke under such censorship. When I put the 
case before a friend who knew something of golf and consented to 
play with me, he agreed to go with me in search of a tee so distant 
from the hotel that my first stroke should be visible to no eye but 
that of Providence. Even so, as I went out of die hotel, widi die 
golf clubs under my arm, I had a curious sense of being an impostor. 
I should have felt more honest if I had been carrying sandwich- 
boards bearing in large letters the announcement: ‘I don’t really 
play golf,’ so that no one should be deceived into mistaking me for 
a golfer. On reaching our secret tee I scanned the hillside and 
the valley for possible spectators. A motor-car was approaching 
rapidly along die road diat cuts through the course, but we could 
wait till that was past. I could see a man working in a distant vege¬ 
table garden, but he was stooping and his back was turned to us. 
An old horse was cropping the grass a few yards away, but he was 
interested only in die grass. My friend placed a white ball on a 
litde wooden tee, and I drew a wooden club from the bag. There 
can be few emotions more delicious dian that of die man who takes 
a wooden club into his hands for the first time with intent to strike. 
One is electric with anticipations, hopes, and skyey longings; the 
blood sings in the veins, and the very shaft of the club seems to be a 
part of one’s nervous system and to tingle with expectation. Had 
I hit the ball, it would undoubtedly have been a perfect drive, and I 
confess I was surprised that I had not hit it; but my friend said: 
‘You lifted your head. You must never lift your head.’ As I 
addressed myself to the ball again, he said: ‘Always keep your nose 
at exactly the same distance from the ball,’ and at diose words die 
poetry of golf died for me. The club became a mere wooden 
thing; there was no longer singing in my veins; and joyous antici¬ 
pation became degraded into grim determination. I was no longer 
a player but a man trying to keep his nose in die right place. 

Strange is the patience of golfers with diose who do not play 
golf. Perhaps it is because those who do not play golf are so 
unbounded in their admiration of golf. Every time my friend hit 
the ball I was as round-eyed in my wonder as a child seeing fire¬ 
works. At every tee he made die stroke diat I had intended to 
make at the first tee when I took the club in my hands, and I suppose 
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that, in a sense, in admiring him I was admiring my own ideal 
strokes. But he would seldom accept my praise. ‘No,* he would 
say, ‘I sliced that badly,’ or ‘No, I should have reached die green 
with that one ’; and as a result of this my admiration for the strokes 
tliat he made was increased by the admiration for the strokes that 
he ought to have made. By the time we had completed the course 
I had learned that I ought to keep my left arm straight; that I 
oughtn’t to use the right arm; that I ought to keep my eye on the 
place where the ball had been a second after I had hit it, if I did hit 
it; that I ought to imagine that the club was a leaden weight on the 
end of a string and that I was swinging it (or something like that)— 
I had learned, I say, that I ought to do all these things, but I had not 
learned to do them. 

Still, you will realize how far I had advanced into die mysteries 
of golf by the end of diree days when I tell you that my friend dien 
said to me: ‘I ’ll play you for half a crown and give you four 
strokes a hole.’ It is apparendy impossible for any human being 
to give another human being four strokes a hole, for I won the 
half-crown. That, perhaps, gave me a new interest in golf. I 
began to be an appreciative listener to conversations in which men 
said such things as: ‘I always do Number 7 with a mashie.’ ‘ With 
an ordinary mashie ? You couldn’t do it with an ordinary mashie.’ 

' Well, as a matter of fact, it’s a rather heavy mashie.’ ‘I shouldn’t 
have thought it was possible to get there with a mashie. I always 
use an iron.’ I often talked to the head waiter about golf during 
meals, asking him such questions as: ‘What’s bogey for Number 
3 ? ’ The head waiter was an excellent golfer with a dramatic 
sense, who, as he went from table to table talking about the game, 
illustrated his conversation widi imaginary drives from the sixth 
tee, getting out of holes with a niblick, and putting on an ill-mown 
green. ‘Should have been in at Number 6 in three this morning,’ 
he would say; ‘just missed it by a blade of grass.’ 

AH this talk became to me daily sweeter. Sometimes in the 
evening I could interest myself over a whisky and soda in the talk of 
motorists, widi their ‘By the way, I did Chapel Hill diis morning. 
It’s terrific.* ‘What’s the gradient?’ ‘They say it’s one in 
four, but it seemed to me in places more like three and a half.’ 

Did you come down Heytesbury?’ ‘Radier. I heard to-day 
diere are a couple of men in Waterton Hospital who had a bad 
upset at die turn at the bottom.’ ‘I went as far as Slowcombe. 
Been there ? There s a beautiful piece of road just before you 
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come to it. I was able to do fifty for three miles or so.’ But, 
interesting as such conversation was, it never became positively 
entrancing as did that delicious flow of talk about the sixdi hole, 
bogey, niblicks, mashies, and baffles. 

I suppose I had the telltale light in my eyes, for, after my friend 
had left the hotel, other guests would approach me with: ‘What 
about a game in the morning?’ and, though I always protested that 
I did not play, I always played. People who had never won a game 
of golf in their lives sought me out and offered to play with me, 
and, as diey came home after beating me, their faces had a look of 
extraordinary happiness. I found myself playing in foursomes 
partnered by ladies of such noble courtesy that they would consult 
me as to which club they should use at various strokes. I made it 
almost a rule to say: ‘I should use a baffy. Yes, I diink a baffy.’ 
For a great love of the baffy had grown up within me. I began to 
cultivate views of my own, and when an opponent, anxious to 
instruct me, would call out: ‘Niblick. You should use a niblick,’ 
I would reply gravely and obstinately: ‘No, I diink I ’ll stick to the 
old mashie.’ 

Even when no one else was diere to play with I began to creep 
out of the hotel towards my secret starting-place, never feeling less 
alone then when alone with my golf clubs. Nodiing else seemed to 
matter but making another attempt at diat great drive of which I 
had dreamed on the first day. No longer was I content, as I used 
to be, to sit gazing at the sea for hours. There were ravens 
croaking in the neighbourhood and a buzzard frequently soaring 
in the sky, but I who was once devoted to birds could spare them 
scarcely more than a cursory glance. I ceased to drink afternoon 
tea, normally the most necessary of meals, for there were better 
ways of spending the last remnants of the daylight. And I forgot 
the stars, the moon, the sun, and I forgot the blue above the trees, 
and I forgot the dells where waters run, and I forgot the chilly 
autumn breeze; I had no knowledge that the day was done. Often 
I would play, myself a ghost, with the ghost of a ball on into the 
darkness. 

Even spectators ceased to be able to terrorize me into indolence. 
There was a messenger boy who used to pause and, leaning his 
bicycle against die railings, watch me as I drove off from the top of 
the hill at the sixth tee; and, though at first I longed to call out to 
him: ‘Go away. Can’t you see I ’m only a beginner?’ I became 
used to his inquisitive presence, and even found him useful as he 
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shouted out directions as to where my ball was lying in the tousled 
grass. I hoped, however, that he knew nothing about golf, and 
that he even thought diat what I was playing was golf as it ought to 
be played. One day he watched me with fascinated eyes as I 
approached the green at the side of the road. A farm labourer 
extended on a cartload of ferns also stopped his horse to watch me. 
I again had the impulse to say: ‘Please go away/ but, restraining 
myself, I achieved a delightful shot that landed the ball within a 
couple of feet of the hole. There must be something inspiring 
in being watched with breathless interest by a messenger boy and a 
labourer chewing grass. It was with a sense of triumph that I saw 
the ball rolling into the hole; and the labourer started his horse 
again and the boy his bicycle, looking all the happier for what they 
had seen. 

And yet, to be quite honest, my golf went daily from bad to 
worse. And die worse it became the more I loved it. Some 
day, if I can find a player worse dian myself, I shall perhaps 
play again. If only I could discover a beginner, that, I think, 
would be the height of happiness. How I should love telling 
him to keep his nose always at the same distance from the ball, 
to keep his left arm straight, and to imagine that the club was a 
ball of lead on the end of a string, and to give him a stroke a hole, 
even if at the end of the game I had to pay him half a crown. 


THE MONEY-BOX 

The elder of my nieces had brought home a money-box from the 
Christmas-tree at a party. It was a charming thing made in the 
shape of a house, with long windows painted on the front. ‘How 
does one open it?’ she asked me, turning it upside-down, and 
tugging at floor, gable-ends, and roof in turn in the hope that some- 
diing would give way. ‘Yes,’ I said, taking it from her and 
examining it, ‘that is the important thing to know about a money¬ 
box.’ ‘No child,’ continued my niece, taking it back and shaking 
it vigorously, ‘ever put more than twopence into a money-box 
unless she knew how to open it.’ ‘Do children still have money¬ 
boxes? What about the children at school?’I asked her. ‘Oh, 
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yes/ she said, ‘ but they all know how to open them, or they know 
how to get the money out with screwdrivers and things. Belinda’s 
always having money-boxes given to her—mostly those ones in the 
shape of letter-boxes—but, as soon as she has saved twopence, she 
sees a toffee-apple in a shop and wants them back again. So, of 
course, she has to break the money-box open. You can easily get 
the bottom off that kind of money-box with a tin-opener.* ‘ But 
the money-box/ I protested, ‘probably costs at least sixpence. 
Isn’t it rather an expensive way of getting out twopence?’ ‘Oh, 
she didn’t buy the money-box.’ ‘No/ I agreed, ‘one has to re¬ 
member that.’ ‘Then/ my niece went on, ‘there’s the sort of 
money-box that nobody’s supposed to be able to open, but that 
bursts open when it’s full. Some kind of spring or other. Of 
course, the children have to stuff them with all kinds of things when 
they want their money back. It’s quite easy. Anything does as 
long as it makes the spring work.’ ]ust then, as if by a miracle, die 
floor of the money-box turned gently round in her hand, and the 
great secret was revealed. ‘ Good/ she cried, her face lighting up, 
‘now I shall be able to put some money into it. This is a sensible 
sort of money-box.’ ‘Yes/ I said, ‘you were always lucky. 
Think of all the other poor children slaving away with tin-openers 
and screwdrivers. If' parents only knew, they would realize that 
the ordinary money-box is a waste not only of their money but of 
their children’s time.’ ‘ Most grown-up people are silly/ said my 
niece, as she pushed a penny dirough the slit in the box and shook 
it so as to make it rattle. 

Is this, then, die universal experience ? Has no child ever saved 
money in a money-box? The money-box, I fancy, is not a 
natural inhabitant of the nursery, but is a monument of worldly 
wisdom set up diere in the guise of a toy by crafty parents. I 
doubt if any child, on being asked to choose a gift, ever asked for a 
money-box. Not that children invariably dislike money-boxes 
when they get them. I seem to remember enjoying the contem¬ 
plation of a new money-box and dreaming diat it was already full 
before I had dropped the first penny into it. Children have visions 
like their elders, and die vision of riches begins to be attractive 
long before one has ceased to eat liquorice alphabets. There is 
always somediing diat costs a little more than the pennies of t le 
day will run to—a toy revolver, a concertina, a fishing-rod, a huge 
Roman candle, a watch, a new sort of knife, a three-cornered Cape 
of Good Hope stamp; and even a child soon learns diat twe v*_ 
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pennies make a shilling, and that twenty shillings make a pound, 
and that these vast sums can be achieved by saving. A child’ 
looking through the slit of a money-box, can see a considerable 
extent of paradise. On the other hand, there are paradises less out 
of reach in every confectioner s window and in every advertisement 
of bargains in stamps at the beginning of the Bay's Own Paper. It 
is difficult even in later life to give up the positively delightful 
present for the sake of the superlatively delightful future. In 
childhood, one frail human being at least found it impossible. 
Never once, I am confident, was I able to buy anything out of 
savings. Never, after the first few days of saving, did I look on 
a money-box as anything but an enemy to be outwitted and, if 
necessary, to be destroyed. As a rule, the money-box was a small 
tin drum. When once the pennies were in, you might hold the 
box upside-down and shake it for an hour without tempting a single 
coin to fall out. Then you got a knife and tried to tease one of the 
pennies gently to stand on its edge above the slit and to glide forth 
into the light of day. I am afraid I was a poor artificer, for even 
this usually failed with me. There are few things more exasperat¬ 
ing than to have had a penny on the side of your knife time after 
:ime for a hundred times, and to see it always, just as it seemed 
about to behave like a Christian at last, disappear into the tenebrous 
fastnesses of the money-box. One of the sorrows of Tantalus 
must have been to possess a money-box full of pennies, and, when 
he felt a longing for coco-nut chips, always to be able to get a penny 
nearly but not quite, out. I, for my part, could never endure this 
sort of thing for very long. The more the money-box defied me, 
the more determined I became, and, if I could not get at the pennies 
with a knife, I went over to the cupboard and took out the Young 
Craftsman s Box of Tools, and armed myself with a chisel. It is 
my hrm conviction that no money-box was ever made that could 
stand out against a chisel. With a chisel you can either prise the 
top of the box off, or better still, you can widen the slit till the 
pennies drop out as easily as pigeons fly out of a pigeon-loft. The 
ox, it is true, never looks the same again in either case. But to 
Pnse the lid off ruins it for ever, whereas the enlargement of the slit 
merely leaves it with a grotesque and irregular mouth. The 
untampered with slit of a tin money-box with its prim, tight, cruel, 
ungenerous lips is reminiscent of Mr. Murdstone. With the help 
ot a chisel it becomes transformed in the course of a few minutes 
into a mouth that can laugh—generous, Falstaffian, a partner in 
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mischief. It also becomes immensely more useful to the child who 
owns it. Before, it was a mere nuisance, with all the vices and none 
of the virtues of an ornament. Now, it is a highly serviceable 
money-box—a money-box which you can either put pennies into 
or take pennies out of as you please. 

It is a nice point in ethics whether it is dishonest to rob one’s own 
money-box. Obviously, each of us consists of two selves—the 
self that wishes to save and the self that wishes to spend—and one 
of them differs as much from die other as a man does from his first 
cousin. Not only this, but each of them distrusts and is hostile to 
the odier. The self that saves feels himself thwarted at every turn 
by the self that spends, and the self diat spends is irritated by the 
knowledge diat the self that saves is constantly watching him and 
grudging him every penny in his fingers. When the self that 
spends sees the self that saves stealthily slipping a penny into the 
money-box he longs to cry: ‘Stop, thief! That belongs to me’; 
and when the self that saves sees the self that spends forcing pennies 
out of the money-box with a chisel, he, too, feels like crying out in 
his anguish: ‘Stop, thief! Everything in that box belongs to me.’ 
Theirs is, indeed, a tragic position, each of them serving a life 
sentence in the other’s hated company and as unable to escape from 
his neighbour as one of die Siamese twins. Luckily, at an early 
period in life, one of them usually gains predominance over the 
other, and bullies him into silence. Life would be intolerable it 
our two selves were for ever dragging each other into court and 
laying complaints against each other before that grave magistrate, 
conscience. I do not remember at what date die self that spends 
won a complete victory in my bosom over the self diat saves, but 
I know that it was a Waterloo. I am as avaricious as anybody, 
and I love money more dian can be expressed in prose; but I have 
no talent for saving it, and the only money I ever hoarded was 
money diat I had had no time to spend widiin the narrow compass 
of a twenty-four hours’ day. It was in vain that you would have 
told me, even at the age of ten, that ‘ many a mickle makes a muckle,’ 
or that you would have given me an edifying book about a poor 
boy who became rich because he always remembered the proverb: 
‘Take care of die pence, and the pounds will take care ot them¬ 
selves.' I, too, desired to be rich, but I hoped it would happen by 
a miracle. It would have seemed to me a kind of meanness to deny 
my stomach a bar of chocolate or a box of sherbert merely in order 
that at some future date I might be prosperous and, perhaps, even a 
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millionaire. It would have seemed like saving at the price of the 
sufferings of a friend. Why, after all, should the stomach suffer 
in the interests of the pocket? The stomach is human, sensitive, 
and warm. The pocket is inhuman, unfeeling, and cold. It is 
better that the pocket should serve the stomach than that the 
stomach should serve the pocket. Every child who has ever 
broken into its own money-box knows this. 

And yet there must be some pleasure in saving money, for many 
people would rather do this than go to the theatre or travel or buy 
books or drink Burgundy. Probably the best people like doing it, 
because they are thinking of their children’s future or want to help 
some cause that they have at heart. But there are also people who 
enjoy saving money for no other reason than the pleasure of saving 
money. It is a passion like drink, and a hobby like collecting old 
china. It is probably a fairly common passion, and a good many 
novelists from Balzac to Arnold Bennett have made it a dominant 
theme in fiction. Does it usually begin, I wonder, with a money¬ 
box ? When Cruikshank became a fanatical teetotaller, he drew a 
series of horrifying pictures, showing the progress of the love of 
liquor from the cradle to the grave. The first scene, so far as I can 
remember, represented a child in arms being dosed with liquor by 
well-meaning but foolish parents. In that early sip was the fore¬ 
cast of die drunkard’s doom. Can it be that the early gift of a 
money-box is as fatal a kindness? Imagine another Cruikshank 
drawing the Miser’s Progress in a score of scenes, with the first 
scene showing a benevolent grandfather holding out a harmless- 
looking tin money-box to an infant scarce able to walk. Ten years 
later, the boy is putting a button into the collection plate in order to 
save a penny. In another ten years, he is smoking no cigarettes 
except those he gets from his friends. By the age of forty he has a 
substantial banking account, but he persuades himself that he is so 
poor that he never goes to the theatre, never rides in a taxi, and 
never invites a friend to dinner. By sixty, he is a rich man and is 
convinced that he is all but a pauper. He gives up his morning 
paper and goes and reads the papers in the free library for the sake 
of economy. By eighty, he is as great a wreck through abstinence as 
it is possible to be through self-indulgence—a man who has always 
had plenty of money and never knew how to spend it—a wastrel 
who never wasted a penny—a monument of selfish self-denial. 
It is a sad story, and should be a warning to parents to think twice 
before placing so perilous a gift as a money-box in the innocent 
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hands of children. At least, if they do, the gift should always be 
accompanied by a box of tools, containing a chisel, a tin-opener, 
and a screwdriver. With these, a money-box can do a child very 
litde harm. The only money-box consonant with virtue is a box 
out of which one can get money when one wants it. 


BED-KNOBS 

‘Do you need bed-knobs, scissors. . . ?’ I forget how the rest of 
the notice ran—I saw it only for an instant above a shop from the 
top of a bus in Camden Town. Scissors, of course, everybody 
needs, but has Camden Town really such an appetite for bed-knobs 
as would justify this order of precedence in an ironmonger’s 
advertisement? " I send down a hook to the bottom of my memory, 
but I cannot recall a single occasion on which I needed a bed-knob 
so desperately as to go out and buy one. And yet the question: 
‘Do you need bed-knobs?’ seems curiously inviting. Perhaps 
the children of the Camden Town streets find it irresistible, for 
children have always been fascinated by bed-knobs. It is possible 
that some of them, more imaginative than the rest, having sixpence 
to spend, will lay it out on a bright gold bed-knob even in prefer¬ 
ence to brandy balls or liquorice laces or whatever the young eat 
nowadays. The nineteenth century has many sins to answer for, 
but children should always hold it in grateful remembrance as the 
century which filled die world with iron bedsteads, decorated at die 
four comers with brass knobs. There is on general grounds, I 
agree, little to be said for iron bedsteads, but is the modern return to 
wood in die bedroom, pleasant diough it is to die eye, quite fair to 
the rising generation ? There is an extraordinary satisfaction to be 
got under the age of ten from unscrewing a knob from the foot of 
the bed and screwing it on again. It is a satisfaction that lasts 
many years after die child has ceased to take any interest in seeing 
whether it can get its toe into its mouth. The game of twisting 
back the leg till the toe reaches the mouth is a good game m its 
season, especially if played against a rival, but its joys are mam 
fesdy fleeting and of brief date. 

Bed-knobs remain, when one has put away and almost forgotten 
such childish pleasures, as something for which it is worth waking 
up in the morning. Even before one got up and dresse it wa 
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temptation to slide down to the foot of the bed and to begin 
screwing the knobs off. (Surely, by the way, diere should be some 
worthier name for those globes of gold that, like Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, guarded the four corners of one’s infant slumbers.) 
One’s bed might have either round knobs or tall, grooved, quasi- 
conical knobs. The grooved knob was more interesting in itself 
and in the oddity of its shape, but the round knob was on the whole 
to be preferred, for it was not only a knob but a mirror. You 
could look at yourself in it as in a mirror, as you can look at yourself 
in a spoon or a silver teapot. Bed-knobs, spoons, and teapots, it 
seems to me, are die most desirable of all kinds of mirror for the 
young, because they encourage curiosity rather than vanity. You 
are not tempted to admire yourself in the back of a spoon. That 
lean face narrowing at one end to a still leaner and cretinous brow, 
diat bulbous projection of nose, diat body far too tiny for so large¬ 
nosed and elongated a countenance—these are no flatterers. Bring 
your face nearer the spoon, and your nose swells beyond Disraeli’s 
—nay, beyond Cyrano’s. Luckily for your peace of mind, when 
you are a child it never enters your head to say to yourself: ‘Sup¬ 
pose that is what I really look like. Suppose it is the back of the 
spoon, and not the mirror, that tells me the truth. Suppose that 
is how the angels see me.’ The experience of the eye, no doubt, 
confirms the report of the mirror against that of the spoon. But 
who knows for certain diat the eye is not a deceiver, leading us to 
tolly and destruction ? Had Narcissus but looked at himself in the 
back of a spoon instead of in the pool he might have been a wiser 
and a sadder man. And I am not sure that, in real life, the back of 

the spoon does not reflect Narcissus more accurately than the 
beguiling water. 

Even if you look at yourself in the inside of a spoon, you will see 
nothing that is likely to make you faint with admiration of so non¬ 
pareil a beauty. Rather you will be filled with die delicious 
amazement that comes of seeing your image suspended upside- 
down. The world is full of a number of things, but few of them 
have given pleasure to a greater multitude of human beings than 
tnis. It projects you into a world that laughs at reality like the 
world you read about in ‘Jack and the Beanstalk.’ Men of science 
may have a reasonable explanation of the inverted image in the 
hollow of a spoon. I neither know', nor admit it. I am content to 
look on the matter as a mystery' of nature requiring no explanation, 
like the shape of a flat-fish. Turn the spoon upside-down, turn it 
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sideways, and still the image hangs head downwards. Let us not 
try to rationalize miracles. If we understood all that we see in the 
hollow of a spoon we should understand everything, and the 
human mind is not meant for that. Teapots are, it may be, less 
mysterious than spoons, but they have the advantage that they 
introduce us to a larger and more varied spectacle. Man, looking 
into a spoon, is an egotist—a disappointed egotist, no doubt, but 
still a self-regarding and self-scrutinizing creature. The world is 
hidden from him by his own image, and even the room in which he 
sits scarcely exists for him as he gazes on his eyebrows, his nose, and 
his mouth, and turns them this way and that for a more curious 
view. In the round silver teapot, however, the walls of die room 
become real to him, hung with even tinier and more charming 
pictures than any that were painted for die Queen’s Dolls’ House. 
He sees, too, the images of other people, and cups, and chairs, and 
the toast-rack, and books, and the bowl of flowers. He sees the 
firelight dancing and lighting up a room prettier dian the crookedest 
room in the little crooked house of the nursery rhyme. It is true 
that, by putting liis face near the teapot, he is again brought up 
against the vision of the extravagant nose that he had seen in the 
spoon, and that die smallest child in die world can make its hand 
seem the largest thing in existence by advancing it towards the 
silver bulge of the pot. These, however, are mere moments of 
egotism in an interest that embraces ever}' minutest detail among 
the things reflected. In the teapot die ego can escape from its 
prison and take a light-hearted and objective view of tilings. That, 
I fancy, is the second secret of happiness. 

It is one of the distinctions of bed-knobs diat in their manner 
of reflecting the outside world they effect a reasonable compromise 
between the egotism of the back of the spoon and the altruism of the 
teapot. I speak from memory on this matter—I have searched the 
house in which I live for a bed-knob in order to put it to the test, 
and have searched, alas, in vain—but I am almost certain that in a 
perfect bed-knob one can see one’s own face and at the same time 
get a sufficient glimpse of die world in general. A tiny wash-hand- 
stand and a tiny towel rail, a tiny coal-scuttle and a tinier kitten, are 
visible in the distance in that brilliant sphere. One can look into it 
and see the nurse getting smaller as she draws near a diminutive 
cupboard and takes out of it a tea canister so small that it would be 
lost in the hollow of a fairy’s thimble. It was in die gleaming 
round of a bed-knob, I fancy, diat de la Mare first saw die Midget. 
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And yet I doubt if our love of bed-knobs had at first much to do 
with the mysterious life that goes on in the heart of the little brass 
planet from the first raising of the blind. We loved bed-knobs 
chiefly because we could unscrew them. We made the attempt 
with feeble fingers when it was still a Herculian task. And then 
one day the knob began to move, slowly, and turn by turn, till 
suddenly it was free in the hand, leaving the screw discrowned and 
naked. Strange to say, the screw, lacking though it was either in 
the beauties that charm the eye or in those that warm the heart, 
never disappointed us. For all its uncomeliness, it had at least one 
unending excellence: it was something on to which you could 
screw a bed-knob. It is true that you did not always screw on the 
bed-knob very skilfully. Sometimes it got a twist that set it a-tilt 
on its eminence like a drunkard’s hat. This was especially often 
die case when you had been unscrewing it and screwing it for years, 
and the thread of the screw' got worn or the inside of the knob had 
lost its power to grip. Children, indeed, are rough in their 
mediods, and have little mercy on such filings as bed-knobs. 
They experiment. They wish to find out whether the knob at the 
right hand of the bottom of the bed will fit the screw at the left 
hand of the bottom of die bed, and whether die small knobs at the 
foot of the bed will fit the screws at the top. This is bad for bed- 
knobs, and accounts for the battered expression that they wear as 
they rest at uneasy angles. What I never could make out, how¬ 
ever, was how bed-knobs got lost. Children might leave them 
lying on the floor; they might even use them as appurtenances of a 
game and mislay them amid the ragged chaos of their toys. But no 
child ever threw a bed-knob out of the window, and there is no 
other exit save file door. It is hardly conceivable that even the 
most careless servant could sweep up so obvious a utility into the 
dip of her dust-pan. Yet how else did the knob from the left- 
hand bottom comer of my bed disappear? Week after week, 
month after month, it had fallen again and again from its worn-out 
screw at a touch. Then, I suppose, someone got tired of hearing 
it fall, and, instead of putting it back, placed it on the mantelpiece 
where it would be beyond accident. Then someone else, weary of 
file sight of so unbecoming an ornament on the mantelpiece, threw 
it into a draw'er or cast it on a heap of broken things for the dustbin. 
Whatever may have been its fate, I woke up every morning for 
years into a ruined world in which one of the first sights that met my 
eyes was that forlorn and widowed screw. You may think that the 
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absence of a single bed-knob would make little difference to the 
appearance of a room, but in point of fact it made the whole room 
look awry, producing as disastrous an effect as would the absence 
of a tie in a man in evening dress. It may be that Camden Town 
is fuller than most places of homes in which such mysterious disap¬ 
pearances have taken place, and that tidy householders do conse- 
quendy need bed-knobs in such quantities as to give them a value 
above scissors in the hardware shops. Or, perhaps, it is die 
children who insist on having die four comers of their beds 
restored after loss with each golden ball complete. Children are 
pampered nowadays. 

Pampered diough they may be, however, I do not envy those of 
them who sleep in wooden beds. That child alone is to be envied 
who sleeps in an iron bed with not only a knob at each corner, but 
with numbers of other little knobs, golden and globular satellites 
of die great knobs, perching on every bar. How does a modern 
child, sleeping in a wooden bed, contrive to get through the day 
without weariness? It is bound to get into mischief widi its idle 
hands. The child, on die other hand, who lives in a house that is 
full of beds with brass knobs has always something to do, and for 
such a child Satan spreads his net in vain. 


AUNTS 

I have had a charming letter from a lady reproaching me because 
recently, in making a list of classes of human beings whom every¬ 
body agrees to make fun of, I omitted to menuon the long-suffering 
class to which she herself belongs. 

‘Why,’ she asks me, ‘when wridng of the caricatured, did you 
leave out the most universal and innocent victim of odious jokes— 
I mean aunts? A peer can drop his utle, like B. R., a workman 
drop his job and go on the dole; but we—what can we do? If 
you are a parent or a husband, it is your own fault, but surely no one 
is an aunt by choice. . . . Every week we are represented in pic¬ 
tures and print as either silly old sentimental noodles, afraid to cross 
the street with our dogs and cats, or detestable, cross killjoys, giving 
or getting mean and incongruous presents and paying unwished for 
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and uninvited visits. Why, indeed, should we be all Aunt Sallies, 
just to be thrown insults at? Why Aunt, not Mother or Mrs. or 
Lady, Sally? For my own part, I have little to complain of. 
The numerous clan to whom I am aunt treat me with civil indiffer¬ 
ence—some even go so far as to appear to regard me as one of them¬ 
selves—of course, the greatest of compliments. When rather 
puffed up with this condescension, I remember that being easily 
taken in is die mark of all my tribe and debunk myself/ 

When I read this, my first impulse was to make a collection of 
all the nice things that have been written about aunts and to send 
them to die lady for her consolation. For this purpose I took 
down Sir Gurney Benham’s Book of Quotations and opened it at the 
index. My eye fell on a column of references to‘Angels/ ‘Ah,’ 
I thought, ‘if there are all diese references to angels, there must be 
still more references to those angels in human form—aunts/ 
What was my astonishment on turning to the word ‘Aunt’ to find 
that there were only two references to aunts in the whole dictionary. 
One of them ran: ‘If my aunt had been a man, she’d have been my 
uncle/ The other, apparently a translation of a German proverb, 
ran: ‘If my aunt had wheels, she would be an omnibus/ Neither 
of these proverbs can be said to be derogatory to aunts, but, on the 
other hand, neither of them is a compliment of the kind of which I 
was in search. 

I then turned to die index of the Encyclopaedia Br'uaivuca. 
Alas, the only aunt who gets a section to herself in the Encyclopaedia 
is Aunt Sally: ‘a grotesque female figure’ with a pipe stuck in her 
moudi or her forehead—as like a real aunt as I to Hercules. There 
is one other aunt mentioned in the index—the Aunt Judy of Aunt 
Judy s Magazine , a children’s magazine edited by Mrs. Gatty. 
‘Aunt Judy,’ we are told, ‘was the nickname given by her 
daughter, Juliana Horatia Ewing.’ One cannot help wondering 
whether it was the young Juliana’s retort discourteous to the names 
that had been given to herself in baptism. 

Have aunts, then, never been estimated at their true worth? 
Has the truth never been told about them in print? I have a 
chaotic memory' for literature, and it may be that there have been 
more famous eulogies of aunts than I can remember. I can 
remember but two. First, diere is that splendid Aunt Jobiska 
who looked after the welfare of the Pobble Who Had No Toes— 
who gave him lavender water tinged with pink, and who ‘made 
him a feast, at his earnest wish, of eggs and buttercups fried with 
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fish/ combining the virtues of a good nurse and a fairy godmother. 

hqually perceptive as a tribute to auntship are Robert Louis 
otevenson’s lines, To Auntie: 

C/iiej of my aunts —not only I 

But all your dozen of nurslings cry— 

What did the other children do? 

And what were childhood , wanting you? 

That, it seems to me, is die way in which every nephew should 
address his aunt. Yet you would imagine from dieir writings 
that most men of letters had never had such a relation. 

Even Lamb, despite his profoundly affectionate nature, never 
quite understood the essential golden-heartedness of aunts. He 
begins well: I had an aunt, a dear and a good one/ but he goes 
on disappointingly: ‘She was one whom single blessedness had 
soured to the world.’ His Aunt Sarah cuts a rather grotesque 
figure as she irritates Mr. Billett at table by pressing a second 
hewing of pudding on him in the sentence: ‘Do take another slice, 
Mr. Billett, for you do not get pudding every day.’ ‘The old 
gentleman, writes Lamb, ‘said nothing at the time—but he took 
occasion in the course of die evening, when some argument had 
intervened between them, to utter with an emphasis which chilled 
the company, and which chills me now as I write it—“Woman, 
you are superannuated.’” Had Lamb been a more loyal nephew^ 
he would have drawn a veil over a scene in which his aunt met 
merely with insult and humiliation as a reward for her reckless 
hospitality with the pudding. 

Outside literature, I am sure, most of us are devoted to our 
aunts. I have never met one of those Gorgon aunts whom Mr. 
P. G. Wodehouse has invented for the chastisement of Bertie 
Wooster and Ukridge. Some of my earliest memories are of 
going down into the country and being met at die railway station 
by an aunt of the angelic order who drove me to my grandfather’s 
farm. How delighted she seemed to see me! How expertly she 
held the reins! What an entrancing world she seemed to live in as 
she talked! How beautiful sounded her laughter! And, at the 
door of the farmhouse, another aunt was waiting to greet us, 
making us feel with her welcome that we had arrived at the capital 
of earthly bliss. The tea that followed increased, if possible, the 
illusion of being in paradise. To be young among three kinds of 
jam, four kinds of baked bread, and all manner of cakes, including 
slim-cake, was certainly something approaching very heaven. It 
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is one of the great virtues of aunts that they have no scruples about 
encouraging one to overeat at an age at which one is able to over¬ 
eat. How often have I felt like a purring cat at the sound of those 
blessed words: ‘You ’re eating nothing, Y,’ and gone on valiandy 
with another farl of hot and delicious bakery trebly fortified with 
home-made strawberry jam! 

Nor did this lavish hospitality cease with tea. Before going to 
bed, those treasures from tins—animal biscuits and letter biscuits 
appeared on the table with milk that even a town child could 
realize was, unlike most milk, something to store in a gourmet’s 
memory; and, if I ate through the entire Noah’s Ark and the alpha¬ 
bet, there was none to say me nay. I shall always associate aunts 
with animal biscuits and letter biscuits. What finer compliment 
could we pay any one than that ? 

There is something in the relationship between aunts and their 
nephews and nieces that is quite unlike any other. In the company 
of their aunts, nephews and nieces know that they are privileged 
persons. The bonds of duty are somehow relaxed: they have no 
obligations but to be happy. They have, in the country, the free¬ 
dom of the farmyard and the freedom of the fields, which is con¬ 
siderably nearer heaven than die freedom of the streets or the free¬ 
dom of a town garden. They are permitted to feed hens and to 
collect eggs, and to ride horses to the drinking-pond, and to talk on 
equal terms with diose mighty men, farm labourers. I never knew 
an aunt to interfere widi my happiness except on Sunday, when it 
was generally thought to be a sin to go into the fruit garden and eat 
gooseberries. It was in accordance with the Ten Commandments 
to eat gooseberries from a dish in the house but not to eat them from 
a bush. Even dien, when in a state of revolt I would entangle one 
of my aunts in a theological argument at the tea-table and counter 
her appeal to the name of John Knox with the passionate declara¬ 
tion: ‘John Knox was a scoundrel,’ she would turn aside my blas¬ 
phemy with angelic forgiveness and tell me a fascinadng, if harrow¬ 
ing, story about the death of Voltaire. I knew nothing about 
either Knox or Voltaire, but I resented not being able to go out to 
the gooseberries. Ungracious boy! Had I forgotten that that 
very afternoon I had been given a shilling for learning by heart 
the rhymed version of the shortest of the Psalms? 

Looking back, I can see that there is nothing but good to be said 
of aunts. They have at once the intimacy of relations and the 
charm of strangers. They are grown up and yet without authority. 
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They are perfect conversationalists. And they give animal biscuits 
to their nephews and nieces. 

Why men took to jeering at them I cannot imagine. I think it 
can be explained only by the innate and cynical anti-feminism of 
most of our sex. As for myself, I would rather have missed St. 
Peter’s and the Louvre and the Prado and the Pavilion at Brighton 
than the noble and two-shilling-bit-giving galaxy of my aunts. I 
suspect I must be one of Nature’s nephews. 


THE BETTING MAN 

If The Panther wins the Derby, 1 as most people apparently expect 
him to do, his victory will carry more weight among frequenters of 
racecourses as an argument for Socialism than any that has yet been 
invented. For The Panther is a Government-bred horse, bom and 
brought up in defiance of the laissez-faire principles of Harold 
Cox. He will therefore carry the colours of a great principle at 
Epsom as well as those of his present lessee. Who would have 
thought five years ago that die Derby favourite of 1919 would start 
under so grave a responsibility? 

Not that racing men have much time to spare for thoughts about 
social problems, even when these are related to a horse. Theirs is 
a busy life. They enjoy litde of die leisure diat falls to the lot 
of statesmen and haberdashers. Their anxieries are a serial story 
continued from one edition of the day’s papers to anodier. Nor 
does the last edition of the evening paper make an end of their 
anxieties. It is not an epilogue to one day so much as a prologue to 
the next. The programme of races for the following day suggests 
more problems than the Peace Conference itself could setde in a 
month. The racing man, having studied the names of die horses 
entered, goes out to buy some tobacco. As he takes his change 
irom the tobacconist, he asks: ‘Have you heard anydiing for to¬ 
morrow?’ The tobacconist says: ‘I heard Green Cloak for the 
first race.’ The racing man nods. ‘You didn’t hear anydiing for 
the big race ? ’ he asks. ‘ No. Somebody was saying Holy Saint.’ 
‘I heard Oily Hair,’ says the racing man gravely. ‘Good night.* 
And he goes out. His brow becomes knitted with thought as lie 

1 He didn’t. 
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moves off along the pavement. He tells himself that Holy Saint 
certainly does offer difficulties. Holy Saint is a notoriously bad 
starter. If he could be trusted to get away, he would be one of the 
finest horses of his year in long-distance races. But he is continu¬ 
ally being left at die post. To back him would be pure gambling. 
He could win if he liked, but would he like ? On the whole, Oily 
Hair is a safer horse to back. He has already beaten Holy Saint in 
the Chiswick Cup, and only lost the Scotch Plate to Disaster by a 
neck. As die racing man allows liis memory to dwell on the 
achievements of Oily Hair his confidence rises. ‘I see nothing to 
beat him,’ he says to himself. He has just decided to put ‘a fiver’ 
on liim when he meets an acquaintance, who suggests a drink. As 
diey drink, the talk turns on horses. ‘ What are you backing in the 
big race to-morrow?’ ‘Have you heard anything?’ ‘I heard 
Oily Hair.’ ‘I think not. I’ll tell you why. Tommy Fitz- 
gibbon’s youngest sister is at school with two sisters of Willie 
Soames, who’s going to ride Peace on Earth to-morrow, and one 
of them told her that Willie had written to her to put every half¬ 
penny she has on Peace on Earth.’ ‘I’m sick, sore, and tired of 
backing Peace on Earth. He’s a cantankerous beast that seems to 
take a positive pleasure in losing races.’ ‘Well, remember what 
I told you. . . .’ 

On arriving home our sportsman goes to his shelves and takes 
down the last annual volume of M-'Call's Racing Chronicle and 
Pocket Turf Calendar , and looks up Peace on Earth in the index. 
He turns up die record of one race after another, and finds that the 
horse has a better past than he had remembered. He cannot make 
up his mind what to do. He looks over several weekly papers to 
see if any of them can throw light on his difficulties. Each of them 
names a different winner for die big race. When he puts on his 
pyjamas that night, all he knows is that he has decided to decide 
nodiing till the next day. 

Next day he once more reads die names of the horses entered tor 
the various races, and glances down the list of winners selected by 
die racing prophet in the morning paper. Having breakfasted 
late, he finds he has only about an hour to waste before catching a 
train for the races, and he resolves to pay a call at the Bird of Para¬ 
dise, where a friend of his who has an unusual gift for picking up 
information is usually to be found about noon. He learns from 
the landlord that his friend has been in and gone away, but the 
landlord tells him diat he hears Pudding is a certainty. ‘Have you 
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an) reason for thinking so?* ‘Well, there was a man in here who 
has a son a policeman close by Jobson’s stables, and he tells me that 
everybody in the neighbourhood has been backing Pudding down 
to their last spoon. That looks as if word had been passed round 
that it was going to win.’ The racing man passes out and looks in 
at the Pink Elephant to see if his friend is there. He is seated at a 
little table in an upstairs parlour with four others, all drinking 
whisky and exchanging tips. They belong to the most credulous 
race of men alive. They are all believers in what is called infor¬ 
mation, and information is simply the betting man’s name for 
gossip. The friend is speaking in a low but excited voice to his 
companions, who crouch over towards him in order to catch 
information not meant for the rest of die room. He tells how he 
had just been in to buy a paper at his newsagent’s, and how his 
newsagent had been calling on his solicitor that morning, and the 
solicitor told him that the caller who had just left as he came in was 
Gordon, the owner of Cutandrun, and Gordon said that Cutandrun 
was die biggest thing that had ever come into his hands. The 
buzz-buzz of talk in the smoke-filled room and the clatter of passing 
carts make it difficult to hear him, but die others lean over die 
table widi red, intent faces, like men among whom an apostle has 
come. They do not stay long over their drinks, as they have not 
much time for social pleasures. They swallow their whisky with a 
quick gesture, look at their watches, stand up hurriedly, and part 
with handshakes. 

Then comes a drive to die railway station, where race-cards are 
being sold. The racing man buys a ‘card’ and several papers. 
He looks down the lists of the horses again in the train, and tries to 
make up his mind whether to take die tobacconist’s tip and back 
Green Cloak for die first race. He believes greatly in breeding, 
and by far the best-bred horse in the race is Liberal, who has diree 
Derby winners in his pedigree. Then there is Red Rose, who 
created a sensation a month ago by winning tw r o races in a day. 
He decides to do nothing till he sees the horses diemselves. He 
pays thirty shillings at the turnstile of the racecourse and is ad¬ 
mitted to the grand-stand. Already one or two bookmakers are 
shouting from their stands, and some of them have chalked up on 
blackboards the odds they are willing to give in the big race. He 
looks at the board and sees that he can get twenties against Cut- 
andrun. A five-pound note might bring him a hundred pounds. 
On the other hand, if Oily Hair was going to win, he wouldn’t like 
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to miss it. The bookmakers are offering fives against it. Holy 
Saint is hot favourite at two to one. That alone makes him 
impatient of it, for he dislikes backing favourites. He prefers the 
big risks, with great scoops if he wins. However, he will make up 
his mind later. Meanwhile, he will go to die paddock and have a 
look at the horses for the first race. Half a dozen horses are 
already out, and men with numbers on their arms are walking them 
round and round in a ring. He consults his card and sees that 
No. 7 is Brighton Beauty, and No. 2 (a slender, glossy, black beast 
with a white star on his forehead) Green Cloak. Liberal has not 
appeared. The numbers of the starters, with the names of the 
jockeys, are now being hoisted. He makes a pencil mark opposite 
die name of each starter on his racing-card, and jots down the name 
of the jockey. Raff, be sees, is riding Green Cloak. That is in its 
favour. 

When he gets back 10 die betting ring, the bookmakers are 
shouting hoarsely against each odier. Liberal is a very hot 
favourite. They are shouting: ‘I ’ll take two to one. I ’ll take 
two to one. Five to one bar one. A hundred to eight Green 
Cloak.’ He feels almost sure Liberal will win, but Green Cloak— 
he wish.es he had asked the tobacconist where he got his informa¬ 
tion from. Anyhow, half a sovereign doesn’t matter much. He 
goes up to a bookmaker, and says: ‘Ten shillings Green Cloak.’ 
The bookmaker turns to his clerk and says: ‘Six pound five to ten 
shillings Green Cloak,’ gives a red, white, and blue card with his 
name and a number on it; the odier takes the card, writes on the 
back of it die name of the horse and the amount of die bet, and make 
for the stand to see the race. The horses have now come out, and 
are off one after another to die starting-post. Green Cloak would 
be hard to miss because of his jockey’s colours—old gold, scarlet 
sleeves, and green and black quartered cap. The bell has hardly 
rung to announce diat the race has begun when men in the crowd 
begin to dogmatize about the result. One man keeps saying: 
‘Green Cloak wins diis race. Green Cloak wins this race.’ 
Another says: ‘Liberal leads.’ Another says: ‘No; that’s Jump¬ 
ing Frog.’ To the unaccustomed eye the horses seem as close to 
each other as a swarm of bees. Suddenly, however, a bay horse 
springs forward and seems to put a length between itself and the 
others at every stride. The people in the stand shout: ‘Liberal! 
Liberal!’ It wins by about ten lengths. Green Cloak is second, 
but a bad second. The crowd begins to pour down from the stand 
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again. Those who have won wait near die bookmakers till die 
winner has been to the unsaddling enclosure and the announcement 
‘All right’ is made. Then die bookmakers begin to pay out, and 
die crowd moves off to the paddock again to see the horses for the 
next race. 

Friends stop each other and exchange information in low voices. 
Odiers do dieir best to listen in die hope of overhearing informa¬ 
tion : ‘I hear Tomsk,’ ‘Johnnie says lay your last penny on Glasgow 
Pet,’ ‘I’m going to back Submarine.’ And die parade of die 
horses, die hoisting of die names of the starters and jockeys, die 
laying of the bets, and die climbing of the grand-stand are all gone 
through over and over again. The betting man has no time even 
for a drink. To the casual onlooker a day’s horse-racing has die 
appearance of a day’s holiday. But the racing man knows better. 
He is collecting information, coming to decisions, wandering 
among die bookies in die hope of getting a good price, climbing 
into die grand-stand and descending from it, studying die points of 
the horses all die time with as litde chance of leisure as though he 
were a stockbroker during a financial crisis or a sailor on a sinking 
ship. 

Perhaps in die train on the way home from the races he may 
relax a litde. Certainly, if he has backed Cutandrun, lie will. 
For Cutandrun won at ten to one and his pocket is full of five- 
pound notes. He feels quite jocular now that die strain is over. 
He makes puns on the names of the defeated horses. ‘Lie Low lay 
low all right,’ he announces to the compartment, indifferent to die 
scowls of the man in die corner who had backed it. ‘Hopscotch 
didn’t hop quite fast enough.’ Were he tipsy, he could not jest 
more fluently. His jokes are small, but be not too severe on him. 
The man has had a hard day. Wait but an hour, and care will 
descend on him again. He will not have sat down to dinner in his 
hotel for three minutes till someone will be saying to him: ‘Have 
you heard anydiing for the cup to-morrow?’ There is no six- 
hour day for the betting man. He is die drudge of chance for 
every waking hour. He is enviable only for one diing. He 
knows what to talk about to barbers. 
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THE MOUSE: A PROBLEM 

It is an engaging problem in ethics whether, if you have been lent a 
cottage, you have the right to feed the mice. There will for most 
people be only one answer to the question. Your first duty, they 
will tell you, is to the man who has been good enough to lend you 
his house, and you must do nothing that would damage it or even 
that would annoy him if he knew about it. On the other hand, it 
is reasonable to argue that the feelings of a mouse that is present are 
more to be considered than the feelings of a host who is absent. 
Besides, he need never know anything about it. He may be sur¬ 
prised on his return to find mice running up the clock, mice canter¬ 
ing up and down at the side of the fire-place, mice playing on the 
floor under the table, mice in his jam cupboard, mice nibbling the 
comers of the books on the lower shelves, mice, in fact, behaving as 
if the house were a vast restaurant for themselves and a creche for 
their children. But, as he is a good man, he will put all this down 
to accident, and will never suspect that the people to whom he lent 
the cottage could have done any tiling so disgraceful as actually to 
scatter food on the floor and invite the mice of die neighbourhood 
to make themselves at home. 

1 can write on the question without bias, because during die 
week-end I was die guest of die people who were feeding die mice, 
and at the same time I was sleeping under the roof of the man during 
whose absence the mice were being fed contrary to his interests and 
contrary, I am sure, to his wishes. Besides, I liked the people who 
were feeding the mice, though I could not altogether approve of 
their conduct. The mouse-hole was a large orifice in the var¬ 
nished floor near the hearthstone, and, when die lamp was lit, die 
smaller of rwo girls went for a biscuit, broke it into small pieces, 
and placed these carefully in a ring round the hole. Then she sat 
down and, in perfect stillness, watched the mice till bed-time. I 
asked her if it would disturb the mice for the rest of us to talk, but 
she said that die mice did not mind, that they were accustomed to it, 
and, indeed, were quite tame. A few minutes later I had just got to 
the point of what I thought was a radier amusing story when she 
interrupted with a vibrant, excited whisper: ‘Look at die mouse. 
Strange, when diere is a mouse in the room, it is impossible eidier 
to tell or to Listen to a story. I do not like being interrupted, but I 
found myself staring with the odiers at the little cave in the floor 
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from which the head of a mouse had projected, like a jack-in-the- 
box, and was looking round at the world with its nervous, beady 
eyes. It apparently came to the conclusion that we did not look 
very dangerous—that, indeed, we were merely a number of harm¬ 
less lunatics-—and hoisting itself, head and shoulders, out of the 
hole, it seized a piece of biscuit and ducked back out of sight with 
it again. There was a chorus of ‘The little darling!’ ‘Isn’t it 
perfectly sweet? 1 ‘Oh, the angel! 1 ‘Did you ever see such a 
darling little pet? —for so it is that angels and darlings in human 
form express themselves at sight of an animal diey really like. 
OUU, thmking of die unfortunate man who owned die cottage I 
could not help reminding them that their attitude to the mouse was 
one of mistaken kindness. I pointed out to diem diat, when the 
owner of the house returned, he would be able to catch die mice all 
the more easily on account of dieir tameness, and that to teach diem 
to trust human beings was merely to lure them to dieir deaths. 
Nor would death be less bitter to them, I suggested, when diey told 
themselves diat it was due to the treachery of women and children. 
At this tne lady all but broke down, and I thought for the moment 
I had persuaded her that the most humane diing she could do was to 
try to frighten out of its wits every mouse that put its head through 
die floor. ‘ Oh, yes, indeed! ’ she cried, wringing her hands, as she 
pictured the doom of the mice at die return of die proprietor; ‘it’s 
quite true* But the elder of the children demurred. ‘/ diink it’s 
silly, she said. ‘ The mice will be caught anyway, whatever we do, 
poor little things. All the more need for us to give them a good 
time while they ’re alive.’ ‘That, also, is quite true,’ said the lady, 
brightening up. ‘And now,’ she went on, turning to me, ‘let's 
have the rest of the story.’ It is by no means easy to take up the 
thread of an anecdote diat has been interrupted just as one has got 
to die point. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘you remember how Godfrey was 
left with die insurance policy.’ ‘I’m afraid I’ve forgotten',’ she 
a lologized. The argument about die mice has driven everydiing 
e se out of my mind. Do begin all over again from die beginning.’ 

I hate having to repeat a story, but I obeyed, and was just reaching 
the point again, and smiling with satisfaction at die thought of the 
effect it would produce, when die small girl at die hearth once more 
called our attention with a hoarse, excited whisper: ‘Look, it’s 
coming out again!’ Once more all heads turned on necks and all 
eyes were concentrated on the little cave in the floor. This time 
the mouse did not merely thrust its head and shoulders out of die 
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hole. It shot itself out bodily and scampered along the floor 
behind the coal-scuttle. ‘That’s the father/ said the romantic 
one of the small girls; and again there were enthusiastic cries of 
‘The darling!’ ‘The angel!’ and ‘Dear little thing!’ I made no 
attempt to recover my anecdote, but I am afraid its double 
disappearance prejudiced me against the humane treatment of mice. 
I looked on them as my rivals—as my horribly successful rivals. 
Everybody, I told myself, was far more interested in mice than 
in me. 

Yet I have always liked people who were kind to mice. I once 
knew a man whose bedroom was infested with mice. He bought a 
trap and set it, and during the night was awakened by the struggles 
of a mouse that had been caught in it. He immediately got up and 
released the mouse, and, next day, threw the trap into the dustbin. 
Nor would he ever use a mouse-trap again. And I loved him for 
this. I also feel tenderly towards two maiden ladies of my acquain¬ 
tance who are on such good terms with the mice in their flat that, if 
ever they go away for a holiday, they leave a bag of oatmeal on 
the floor ‘for the mice.’ The mouse, it seems to me, is a creature 
that we should all like, if it were not such a nuisance. Children 
like sweetmeats made in the shape of mice. They like a toy mouse 
in a cage. There is in the shape and the bright eyes of the little 
creature something that appeals to our affection. It is a natural 
pet, if it would behave like a pet. It is impossible to make war on 
it without twinges of conscience. There is in Coleridge’s corre¬ 
spondence a charming letter to Cottle, in which he declares that he is 
threatened by famine on account of mice, but that he cannot bring 
himself to set a mouse-trap. He says that to bait a trap is as much 
as to say to the mouse: ‘ Come and have a piece of cheese,’ and that, 
when it accepts the invitation, to do it to death is a betrayal of the 
laws of hospitality. Certainly, when you come to think of it, 
no Borgia ever treated a guest more dishonourably. The only 
honourable way to make war on mice, it seems to me, is not to 
deceive them with any pretence of friendship, as who should say: 
‘This is Liberty Hall. Here’s cheese for you,’ but to keep a cat 
and let the mice come out of their holes at dieir peril. Most 
people, however, would like even cats to be more humane. They 
hate to see a cat actually killing a mouse. It is an unequal battle, 
and the cat seems to enjoy it. Such things are, no doubt, necessary. 
But, if diey must go on, they should at least go on out of sight. 
\V> may not mind conniving at the murder of a mouse, but we 
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Man, after all, is a sportsman. Or a hypocrite. Or both 

wafn> °T^ aS n PS 1 * hat '? T n0ther matter ’ Who minds filing a 
asp . The only people I ever knew who minded killing a wasD 

hefn pe , oplle , w J}° w e re frightened tliat the wasp would sthig tliem 
before they had lolled it, or that its friends would come and sting 

ofXti'nd I? 5? ki " ed If; t A ' l6aSt > th0Se were the on y peo if 

weekend The I°7 ^ 1 T,* d ° Wn im ° the ^ ^ ^ 

week end. There I found a lady and two children behaving 
almost, though not quite, as tenderly towards wasps as towards 
mice_ If a wasp all but drowned himself in ^^malade at 
breakfast, they would exclaim: ‘ The little darling 1 ’ and one of them 
would carefully take him out on die point of a fmit-knife and carry 

over to the window-sill to dry his wings in the sun, poor thin? 
Heaven knows I have no special antipathy to wasps. I am nm 
afraid of them : I move backwards at their approach merely as a 

jrrrr d “ , Even S °’ 1 ** «> *nse in encour! 

veritable Pleiades of wasps dancing round one’s head with a noise 
like the noise of an orchestra of muted violins playing distressingly 
out of tune It is not that I duck more nervouly than other 

7' . In faCt ’,| ° f “ n ho P e tll3t odler People do not notice that 
l am ducking at all. But it cannot be good to eat one’s meals in an 

utmosphere in which all the time, one wishes to duck. It is also 
mdier disturbing to the flow of the gastric juices to be constantly 
wondering while chewing one’s food, whether one is looking 
nervous and what the children are thinking. ‘There’s one on 
your collar, one of the children cries delightedly. ’Don’t move ’ 
JNot for a ten-pound note would I so much as breathe, as she gently 
encourages it to fly with a spoon. ‘Sweet little thing!’ she com¬ 
ments, as it sails off into the air to join its fellow fiddlers Drawing 
abreath of relief at: being rid of it, I say: ‘They seem quite tame/ 
Wasps, sap the little girl airily, 'would never hurt anybody, if 
people dubit hurt them.' I should like to be able to believe it, but 
1 have heard the same thing about dogs and about human beings. 

here was, I afterwards found, a wasps’ nest in one of the apple- 
trees in the orchard. It was in a hole in a rotten branch, and, when 
1 went out to see it, I observed the wasps from it buryino- their 
bodies down to the waist in the not too numerous apples°of the 
man who had lent the cottage. Here, too, it seemed to me, was a 
situation in which one’s duty to the man who owned the house was 
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at least as important as one’s duty to the lower animals. The only 
valid excuse for leaving the nest was that no one knew how to 
destroy it. I did—at least, I had heard that it could be done with 
paraffin oil—but, as I was afraid I might be asked to do it myself 
and that some of the wasps might come out in a mood of annoyance 
while I was pouring the oil on their nest, I said nothing about it. 
Even if I had, however, I doubt if I should have been allowed to 
interfere with them. The wasps were ‘little angels,’ ‘little dar¬ 
lings,’ and so forth, and must not be touched. And I must say, the 
wasps appeared grateful, and, though they always seemed to be 
going to sting one, they never actually did so. Indeed, I was 
becoming quite accustomed to them at meals, when some people 
came to tea, and a lady, who took the conventional view of wasps, 
kept striking them away from her face with her hand as she talked. 
‘Do you mind them?’ our hostess asked her innocendy. ‘The 
sting of a wasp,’ said the lady, as if taken aback by such a question, 

‘ is exceedingly painful.’ And she struck at another of them. The 
worst of it was, she always waved her hand in such a way as to 
strike the wasps over towards me. ‘Here,’ thought I to myself, 
feeling miserable, ‘she is infuriating Olive’s tame wasps, practically 
pointing me out to them.’ And, as they buzzed round my head, I 
could hear that dieir note had altered and had gone a semitone 
higher. ... 

Since I returned from the week-end, I have been seriously con¬ 
sidering two questions in my mind. One is, whether it is possible 
to be kind to mice without being cruel to your host. The other is, 
whether it is possible to be kind to wasps widiout being cruel to 
your guests. There is something to be said for the old-fashioned 
attitude to certain of the wild creatures. 


EXCELLENT 

Bernard Shaw is reported to have said that he thought the 
American financial crisis, which has been depressing so many 
people, an excellent thing. I do not know enough about financial 
crises to be able to tell whether the latest ot them is an excellent 
thing either for America or for anybody else; but when I read 
Shaw’s cheerful comment I began to wonder whether he had not, 
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perhaps, discovered die right attitude to adopt to all catastrophes. 
I cari easily imagine that, on the occasion of the Fall of Man when 
all heaven was m mourning, there was one smiling, philosophic 
angel who protested to his peers: ‘ This is quite the best thin-that 
could have happened. And certainly, if he had foreseen the 
future, he could have made out a fine case for his rosy theory. 
Without die Fall of Man we should have had scarcely any of those 
dungs that we look on as the enrichments of history.' Christianity 
itself would never have come into existence. The Bible would 
have been as evendess and monotonous a record as a child’s diary 
.ere would have been none of those great colonizing and mis¬ 
sionary movements that have carried civilization to the four comers 
of the earth. Had Eve not succumbed to temptation, there would 
have been no British Empire, and Japan could not have planted the 
banner of peace and disarmament on die Great Wall of China. 
Medicine would have remained in die Dark Ages. Psychology 
would never have been invented, and, however long we had lived 
we should never have lived to see the modem developments of the 
novel. Divorce law reform would have been impossible. We 
should have missed, indeed, almost everything diat makes life 
interesting or that gives die better sort of human being a purpose in 

111C* 

Again, if one takes the occasion ot the Flood, it is easy to imagine 
the last reporter, as he struggled in the water, calling out to the 
bearded philosopher who was swimming near him a request for his 
opinion of the catastrophe of the moment; and it is easy to imagine 
die bearded philosopher, as he sank for the last time, gasping 
out enthusiastically: ‘Excellent! Just what was needed!’ And 
would he not have been right? It is universally admitted that in 
the years just before the Flood what die human race needed was a 
lesson, and the Flood certainly taught it a lesson. It may be 
objected that the human race did not learn the lesson, but then the 
human race never does learn the lesson that is taught it. At the 
same time, everybody recognizes the importance of going on widi 
the teaching. What is the Old 1 estament but die story of a great 
race that was taught more lessons than have been taught by all the 
schoolmasters since the beginning of time and never learnt a single 
one of them ? What is all history but a repetition of the same story 
with variations? Still, who but a weakling would propose that the 
teaching should now cease? A few years ago, all good men saw 
the necessity of teaching Germany a lesson. A little later all good 
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men saw the necessity of teaching Ireland a lesson. There is a 
moral enthusiasm for teaching—even for teaching the unteachable 
—that survives all disappointments. 

I wonder whether since the Flood any catastrophe has happened 
in which a man of amiable disposition could find no redeeming 
excellence? The Great Fire of London has been praised for 
leading to an improvement in sanitation. The eruptions of 
Vesuvius, I have been told, have done an immense amount of good 
in improving the quality of die wine that comes from the neigh¬ 
bouring vineyards. I do not know what case is made out by die 
apologist for tidal waves, but I have no doubt it is a good one. The 
tornado and typhoon, I am sure, are blessings in disguise; at least, 
I am sure that somebody says so. Even wars, according to many 
authorities, are not the disasters they seem, but do all sorts of good 
to the human race. There have been audiorities in die past who 
pointed out diat it is die great merit of war that it gets rid of the 
surplus population and so saves us from famine. This, of course, 
is a very good thing for ‘us,’ but not so good for the surplus popu¬ 
lation. Those who advanced this argument for war never seemed 
to envisage a war diat would get rid of ‘us’ and so save the surplus 
population from famine. One of the most difficult things in war, 
indeed, is to decide exactly which is ‘us’ and which is the surplus 
population. Many people thought during die last war, for 
example, that a considerable fragment of die surplus population 
remained at home and was not got rid of at all. Even if war ceased 
to be defended on the surplus population theory, however, I am 
sure that it has other merits diat will always continue to commend 
it to those people who take long views in human affairs. 

I am, I confess, a confirmed believer in blessings in disguise. 

I prefer them undisguised when I myself happen to be the person 
blessed; in fact, I can scarcely recognize a blessing in disguise 
except when it is bestowed upon somebody else. But the theory 
that blessings in disguise are constantly happening to other people 
I find consoling, and it enables me to bear their troubles without 
feeling too miserable. One cannot study die lives of great men 
without noticing how often an apparent misfortune was for them 
an exceedingly fortunate thing. If Walter Scott had not been 
crippled by disease as a child, his genius might not have been 
sunned in the lore of country places diat made him a poet and a 
romancer. It is easy to convince oneself to-day that his illness was 
for him an excellent thing; but how his parents would have failed 
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at the time to appreciate the wisdom of a friend who had beamed 
at them and said: 4 It’s the best possible tiling that could have hap¬ 
pened to the child. I have a friend who maintains that an attack 
of pneumonia in boyhood altered die course of his life for the 
better; but, all the same, the doctor on coming out of die sick-room 

did not congratulate the boy’s mother and whisper: ‘This pneu- 
moma s fine.’ r 

Yet it was. And nearly everybody one knows has had some 
experience of blessings in disguise. There are men to whom- 
dimcult though it is to believe—the loss of money has been a bless¬ 
ing in disguise. We do not normally rush up to a friend who has 
lost his savings and tell him how lucky he is; but, if we knew a 
blessing in disguise when we saw one, we might reasonably do so. 
There is many a man who felt that the world had come to an end on 
the day on which he was sacked from a job, and who now looks 
back on being sacked as one of the luckiest incidents in his career. 
One hears of so many instances, indeed, of bad luck turning into 
good that one sometimes wonders whether one ought not to be 
sorry for the people to whom the apparently lucky tilings happen. 
If illness, poverty, and misfortune produce such excellent results, 
ought we not to pity those who are healthy, wealthy, and fortunate, 
and so miss golden opportunities of happiness? The truth is, 
however, we can appreciate blessings in disguise at their full worth 
only when they belong to the past. 

We adopt the same attitude in regard to nations as in regard to 
our own lives. We read history, and we see the past of Europe 
positively scintillating with blessings in disguise; but how unwel¬ 
come they were at the time! Most people believe that the conquest 
of southern and western Europe by the Romans was a blessing in 
disguise; but the inhabitant of Gaul, as he had his head cleft with a 
sword, was too lacking in prescience to realize what a glorious thing 
was happening to Europe. ‘Excellent!’ a philosopher might have 
murmured to him. ‘This is a great day for civilization.’ And so 
conceivably it was. Yet there has never been a war since then that 
sensitive men, blind to all the good work that was being done, have 
not lamented as a tragedy. The individual is an egotist in his 
sufferings, and I doubt whether he would even be comforted if he 
were told that scholars centuries afterwards would be writing essays 
to point out the beneficial results of the sufferings once inflicted on 
him. And most of us remain equally egotistic to-day. Historians 
a thousand years hence may see quite clearlv that Providence has 
*H 99° 
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been showering blessings in disguise lavishly on us ever since 1914 ; 
yet we show as little gratitude as if we had been bom into one of the 
miserable periods of history. Many people feel positively nervous 
as the deluge of blessings continues. Let us live in the hopeful 
spirit of Shaw and, forgetting our petty personal anxieties, take 
long views. If we do, we shall see that everything is going excel- 
lendy everywhere—in Germany, Italy, Russia, the United States, 
Japan, and England. We may as well believe that as anything else. 
It may even be true. 


THE HUM OF INSECTS 

It makes all die difference whether you hear an insect in the bed¬ 
room or in the garden. In die garden the voice of the insect 
soodies; in die bedroom it irritates. In the garden it is the hum of 
spring; in the bedroom it seems to belong to die same school of 
music as die bizz of the dentist’s drill or die sawmill. It may be 
that it is not die right sort of insect that invades die bedroom. 
Even in the garden we wave away a mosquito. Either its note is 
in itself offensive or we dislike it as the voice of an unscrupulous 
enemy. By an unscrupulous enemy I mean an enemy diat attacks 
without waiung to be attacked. The mosquito is a beast of prey; 
it is out for blood, whether one is as gentle as Tom Pinch or uses 
violence. The bee and die wasp are in comparison noble creatures. 
They will, so it is said, never injure a human being unless a human 
being has injured diem. The worst of it is, they do not discrimi¬ 
nate between one human being and another, and the bee that floats 
over die wall into our garden may turn out to have been exasper¬ 
ated by the behaviour of a retired policeman five miles away who 
struck at it widi a spade and roused in it a blind passion for reprisals. 
That or something like it is, probably, the explanation of the srings 
perfectly innocent persons receive from an insect that is said never 
to touch you if you leave it alone. As a matter of fact, when a bee 
loses its head, it does not even wait for a human being in order to 
relieve its feelings. I have seen a dog racing round a field in terror 
as a result of a sung from an angry bee. I have seen a turkey 
racing round a farmyard in terror as a result of the same thing. All 
the trouble arose from a human being’s having very properly 
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removed a large quantity of honey from a row of hives. I do not 

admit that the bee would have been justified in stinging even the 

human being—who, after all, is master on this partially civilized 

planet. It had certainly no right to sting the dog or the turkey, 

which had as little to do with stealing the honey as the vice-chan- 

cellor of Oxford University. Yet in spite of such things, and of 

the fact that some breeds of bees are notorious for their crossness, 

especially when there is thunder in the air, the bee is morally far 

higher in the scale than the mosquito. Not only does it give you 

honey instead of malaria, and help your apples and strawberries to 

multiply but it aims at living a quiet, inoffensive life, at peace with 

everybody, except when it is annoyed. The mosquito does what 

it does in cold blood. That is why it is so unwelcome a bedroom 
visitor. 

But even a bee or a wasp, I fancy, would seem tedious company 
at two in the morning, especially if it came and buzzed near the 
pillow. It is not so much that you would be frightened: if the 
wasp alighted on your cheek, you could always lie still and hold 
your breath till it had finished trying to sting—that is an infallible 
preventive. But there is a limit to the amount of your night’s rest 
that you are willing to sacrifice in this way. You cannot hold your 
breath while you are asleep, and yet you dare not cease holding your 
breath while a wasp is walking over your face. Besides, it might 
crawl into your ear, and what would you do then ? Luckily, die 
question does not often arise in practice owing to the fact that the 
wasp and the bee are more like human beings than mosquitoes and 
have more or less the same habits of nocturnal rest. As we sit in 
the garden, however, the mind is bound to speculate, and to revolve 
such questions as whether this hum of insects that delights us is in 
itself delightful, whether its delightfulness depends on its sur¬ 
roundings, or whether it depends on its associations widi past 
springs. 

Certainly in a garden the noise of insects seems as essentially 
beautiful a thing as the noise of birds or the noise of the sea. Even 
these have been criticized, especially by persons who suffer from 
sleeplessness, but their beauty is affirmed by the general voice of 
mankind. These three noises appear to have an infinite capacity 
for giving us pleasure—a capacity, probably, beyond that of any 
music of instruments. It may be that on hearing them we become 
a part of some universal music, and that the rhythm of wave, bird, 
and insect echoes in some way the rhythm of our own breath and 
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blood. Man is in love with life, and these are the millionfold 
chorus of life—the magnified echo of his own pleasure in being 
alive. At the same time, our pleasure in the hum of insects is also, 
I think, a pleasure of reminiscence. It reminds us of other springs 
and summers in other gardens. It reminds us of the infinite peace 
of childhood when on a fine day the world hardly existed beyond 
the garden gate. We can smell moss roses—how we loved them 
as children!—as a bee swings by. Insect after insect dances 
through the air, each dying away like a note of music, and we see 
again the border of pinks and the strawberries, and the garden paths 
edged with box, and the old dilapidated wooden seat under the tree, 
and an apple-tree in the long grass, and a stream beyond the apple- 
tree, and all those things that made us infinitely happy as children 
when we were in the country—happier than we were ever made by 
toys, for we do not remember any toys so intensely as we remember 
the garden and the farm. We had die illusion in those days that it 
was going to last for ever. There was no past or future. There 
was nothing real except the present in wliich we lived—a present 
in which all die human beings were kind, in wliich a dim-sighted 
grandfather sang songs (especially a song in which the chorus began 
‘Free and easy’), in which aunts brought us animal biscuits out of 
town, in which there was neither manservant nor maidservant, 
neither ox nor ass, that did not seem to go about with a bright face. 
It was a present that overflowed widi kindness, though everybody 
except the ox and the ass believed that it was only by die skin of our 
teedi diat any of us would escape being burnt alive for eternity. 
Perhaps we thought little enough about it except on Sundays or at 
prayers. Certainly no one was gloomy about it before children. 
William John McNabb, the huge labourer who looked after the 
horses, greeted us all as cheerfully as if we had been saved and ready 
for paradise. 

It would be unfair to human beings, however, to suggest diat 
they are less lavish with their smiles dian they were thirty years or 
so ago. Everybody—or almost everybody—still smiles. We 
can hardly stop to talk to a man in the street without a duet of 
smiles. The Prince of Wales smiles across the world from left 
to right, and die Crown Prince of Japan smiles across the world 
from right to left. We cannot open an illustrated paper without 
seeing smiling statesmen, cricketers, jockeys, oarsmen, bride¬ 
grooms, clergymen, actresses, and undergraduates. Yet somehow 
we are no longer made happy by a smile. We no longer take it, 
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as we used to take it, as evidence that the person smiling is either 
happy or kind. It then seemed to come from the heart. It now 
seems a formula. It is, we may admit, a pleasant and useful 
formula. But a man might easily be a burglar or a murderer or a 
Cabinet minister and smile. Some people are supposed to smile 
merely in order to show what good teeth they have. William 
John McNabb, I am sure, never did that. 

We need not grumble at our contemporaries, however, for not 
being so fine as William John McNabb. To children, for all we 
know, the world may still seem to be full of people who laugh 
because they are happy and smile because they are kind. The 
world will always remain to a child the chief of toys, and the hum 
of insects as enchanting as the hum of a musical top. Even those 
of us who are grown up can recover this enchantment, not only 
through the pleasures of memory but through the endless pleasures 
of watching the things that inhabit die earth. The world is always 
waiting to be discovered in full, and yet no life is long enough to 
discover the whole of a single county, or even the whole of a single 
parish. Who alive, for instance, knows all the moles of Sussex? 

I confess I got my first sight of one a few days ago, and, though 
I had seen dead moles hanging from trees and had read descrip¬ 
tions of moles, the living creature was as unexpected as if one 
had come on it silent upon a peak in Darien. I had never expected 
it to look so black and glossy in the midday sun or to have diat 
little pink snout that made me think of it as a small underground 
pig. I had always been told, too, that the sound of a footstep would 
frighten a mole, but this mole only began to show fright at the 
sound of voices. Then it began to tear its way into the under- 
growdi with paws and snout ever trying to overtake each other. 
Edmund Blunden has described how 

The lost mole tries to pierce the mattocked clay 

In agony and terror of the sun. 

I got much the same impression of agony and terror as this poor 
creature dug its way into the grass and ferns and, coming out at the 
far end of the clump, bolted under a tree like a frightened pig. And 
yet, they say, this poor little coward is a fierce animal enough. He 
is, we are told, impelled by so cruel a hunger that he would die of it 
were it to go unsatisfied for even twenty-four hours. If he can find 
nothing else to eat, he will kill and eat a fellow mole. So the 
authorities tell us, but I wonder how many of the authorities have 
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even seen a mole in the very act of cannibalism. How many of 
them have followed him on his long journeys through the bowels 
of the earth? He certainly looked no South Sea monster on the 
Sunday morning on which for a few seconds I watched him. Nor 
would John Clare have written affectionately about him had he been 
entirely bloody-minded. 

Then diere was the hedgehog. The charm of hedgehogs is that 
we do not see them every day—that their appearance is a secret and 
an accident. They are a part of the busy life that goes on all about 
us as mysteriously as the movements of spirits. Consequendy, 
when I was looking over a sloping field the other evening and, 
hearing a crackling as of sticks being trodden on, turned my eyes 
and saw a living creature making its way out of a wood into the 
grass, I was delighted to find that it was a hedgehog and not a man 
or a rat. I could see it only dimly in the twilight, and it was 
difficult to believe diat so small an animal had made so great a noise. 
The pleasure of recognition, unfortunately, was not mutual. No 
sooner did the hedgehog hear a foot pressing on the road than it 
gave up all thoughts of its supper of insects and hobbled back into 
the diicket. I regretted only diat I had not made a greater noise 
and scared it into rolling itself into a ball, as everybody says it does 
when alarmed. But it is perhaps just as well that the hedgehog did 
not merely repeat itself in this way. We like a certain variety of 
behaviour in animals—some element of the unexpected that always 
keeps our curiosity alive and looking forward. 

But we must not exaggerate the pleasure to be got from moles 
and hedgehogs. They make a part of our being happy, but they 
do not delight die whole of our being, as a child is delighted by the 
world every spring. It is probably the child in us that responds 
most whole-heartedly to such pleasures. They, like the hum of 
insects, help to restore the illusion of a world diat is perfectly happy 
because it is such a Noah’s Ark of a spectacle and everybody is 
kind. But, even as we submit to the illusion in die garden, we 
become restive in our deck-chairs and remember die telephone or 
the daily paper or a letter that has to be written. And reality 
weighs on us, like a hand laid on a top, making an end of the spin¬ 
ning, making an end of the music. The world is no longer a toy 
dancing round and round. It is a problem, a run-down machine, 
a stuff y room, full of little stabbing creatures that make an irritating 
noise. 
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There is much to be said for moving in winter. If you like the 
house you are leaving it is best of all to choose a week that would 
make paradise itself look dismal. There should be cold without 
sunshine, a cold wind the colour of dirty water—a wind that withers 
and benumbs to a point at which you cease to notice or to care 
whether it is wet or dry. But even ordinary wet weather is better 
than no bad weather at all. The rain makes you nervous for the 
piano and the other precious tilings that are left standing on the 
road till the men feel strong enough to hoist them into die vans. 
But better a wet piano than a sad heart. Luckily, the longer the 
piano is left standing in the rain, the more desperate becomes your 
impatience to leave the place and to cast off its mud from your boots 
for ever. 

Not diat I was ever the sort of person to fall in love with a house 
in the best of circumstances. I like places and I like people, but 
neither die outside nor die inside of any house matters enough to 
me to cause me an ache on leaving. I had rather have a house with 
a view than a house diat is itself a view. Mr. Lucas, or someone 
else, has said that it is not the house in which one lives, but the 
house opposite the house in which one lives, that matters. There 
are, I admit, houses so ugly, so ostentatiously ugly, that I should be 
reluctant to live in diem. Some of them were built at a time when 
there was rivalry as to who should invent a brick of the most 
repulsive colour, and one man invented a brick of soapy yellow 
and another a brick of contusion blue. Every time you look at die 
front of one of these houses, you feel that the sun has gone out. 
There is nothing that can bring the cheerfulness of life into their 
long and dismal faces, from the sharp-angled attic window down 
to the bay windows below, chill with a Miss Murdstoneish 
self-satisfaction. Were house fronts designed in imitation of 
tombstones, you could scarcely get a more depressing effect. 
There is nothing diat persuades one more strongly diat civilization 
has come to stay than the fact that it survived, not only the war, but 
later nineteendi-century architecture. Looking at one of these 
houses you would say that no family that entered it, with however 
rosy and smiling faces, could ever come out of it except as lean and 
dismal ghosts. They look like seminaries for the production of 
killjoys. Yet, as a matter of fact, we know diat happy men. 
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women, and children have lived in them who played games with 
apples hanging from the ceiling on Hallowe’en, and graduated 
summer after summer at the seaside from wooden spades to iron 
spades and from iron spades to no spades at all. Young men in 
love have walked past house fronts such as these and reverenced 
them in fear and trembling as though angels were watching from the 
windows. There may be men so fastidious in their architectural 
tastes that, having fallen in love and discovering later that the lady 
dwelt in a house built of whitish-yellow brick, would hurriedly 
withdraw. But, as a rule, love laughs at architects, and, at any rate, 
no unmarried woman is held responsible for the house she lives in. 
She may glorify yellow brick: yellow brick cannot dishonour her. 

As for the insides of houses, any one who has lived much in 
lodgings will, as likely as not, have lost that keen sense of personal 
Dossession of the very walls and arrangement of a room that is felt 
:>y many people, especially by women. I am not indifferent to the 
furniture, the curtains, the walls, and die arrangement of a room, 
but I enjoy these things as a spectator. I could no more arrange 
a room either neatly or beautifully myself than I could play the 
moudi-organ. I care more for the comfortableness of a chair than 
for its design, and I should not feel acutely miserable even if 
coloured Christmas supplements were hanging in frames above the 
mantelpiece. While I lived in a Pimlico lodging-house I asked 
only two things—a lamp diat would not smoke and a wicker arm¬ 
chair diat would not turn a somersault when you sat down in it. 
My landlady had two lamps. When I complained that one of them 
smoked, she brought the other. When I complained that the second 
one smoked too, she brought back the first with a triumphant 
beaming ‘There you are, sir!’ diat made a fresh complaint impos¬ 
sible for at least forty-eight hours. Month after month, year after 
year, those two foul and reeking lamps marched in procession up 
and down the stairs, each of them always ready to take the other’s 
place at a moment’s notice. You who have never lived in lodgings 
may wonder that I did not indict both of die lamps at once and so 
get rid of them at a blow. But it is a very different diing to say to 
your landlady: ‘This lamp smokes,’ from saying: ‘All your lamps 
smoke.’ This last verges on insult and would seem like a criticism 
of her as a landlady. If you want to live happily in lodgings, it is 
essential that, on the one hand, diere should be no criticism of the 
landlady by you and that, on die other, there should be no criticism 
of you by the landlady. There are generally faults on both sides, 
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and the less said of them die better. Hence, though the oil-lamps 
smoked, and not only smoked but were wet widi spilt oil so that 
they left rings and daubs of oil on the table-cloth, on the books on 
the papers—whatever dtey were set down on—I endured it like a 
philosopher. You could not touch one of those lamps without 
becoming odorous of low-flash-point oil. When die lamp began 
to smoke as well and the smuts to fall on your manuscript it was at 
times infuriating. But youth is greatly enduring, and a man who is 

not a Sybarite can live in a bed-sitting-room with a smelling lamp 
well enough. v 

As for the chair, that was a different matter. It was a dark 
brown basket-work chair, and it leaned over a little sideways and a 
little backways, like a tree that has been out in many storms. It 
was probably nearing the end of its life by die time I got to know 
it. It was bowed to such a degree that it needed only a touch for it 
to topple over. If any one, sitting down on it, leaned back, diis 
shifted the centre of gravity outside the base, and over bodi sitter 
and chair would go, heels in air, and crashing into the wash-stand. 
By sitting very carefully and remembering the insecurity of your 
position, you could read a book in the chair in tolerable comfort. 
But it did not do to get too deeply absorbed. If you ventured to 
forget yourself while reading Othello , it was on the cards diat, just 
as the excitement reached its height, at the words ‘And smote him 
thus/ you would find yourself before you could wink rolling under 
the wash-stand or into the fire-place. It was indeed a chair so tricky 
as to be wicked. To ask a visitor to sit down in it was like offering 
an unsuspecting person a mount on a savage horse. And yet, 
when visitors called, one always automatically offered diem the most 
comfortable-looking chair in die room. The habit of courtesy, 
when once acquired, is almost impossible to get rid of. Again and 
again I remembered too late. I began to know most of my friends 
by the soles of their boots. Never can diere have been a horse diat 
flung so many human beings. In the end the thing became almost 
absurd. Luckily die chair was taken away as die result of an 
accident. An acquaintance of mine, rather Bohemian in his ways, 
called on me one night to borrow money or on some equally hope¬ 
less quest. I happened to be out of London at the time and, on 
hearing this, he decided to make the best of things and persuaded the 
landlord to let him borrow my room for the night. The landlord 
weakly admitted him, as he looked tired and had clearly been 
drinking too much Scotch whisky. On his going upstairs and into 
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my room, the spectacle of a cosy basket-work arm-chair must have 
been a refreshment to exhausted eyes. The visitor seems to have 
thrown himself into it whole-heartedly. But he did not throw him¬ 
self into die chair more whole-heartedly than the chair threw him out 
again. On gathering himself and the chair up from the floor he 
naturally felt that any one who did not know him well might be led 
to suspect that he had been drinking, and, believing that the chair 
was an ordinary chair that only needed to be sat down in by a sober 
man, he resolved to prove that he was sober by once more sitting 
down on it. He sat down heavily, determinedly. The chair 
threw him again with all the greater violence. He set it upright 
again and, approaching it circumspectly, sat down with cautious 
slowness. It felt all right, and he leaned back with a smile of relief, 
and, as he leaned, die chair reared and sent him flying into the wash- 
stand again. Meanwhile my landlord sat on the stairs, trembling 
with apprehension, a candle by his side, ready to run for the fire 
brigade if the lamp should be knocked over. A lady who lodged 
on the same floor declared the next morning that an awful fight had 
taken place during the night in the next room. She said it had gone 
on for hours, and wanted to know if any one had been killed; she 
had been too terrified to cry out. As a matter of fact, there had 
been no fight, unless you can describe the attempt of a tipsy art 
student to sit down in an arm-chair as a fight. Apparently the chair 
won, but it was a Pyrrhic victory. The landlord and landlady, 
having passed a night of terror and wakefulness, agreed diat, as a 
piece of furniture, the chair had seen its best days, and brought me 
in its place a spring-bottomed chair which, though perfectly safe, 
was a little more up-and-downish in the surface than I care for on 
account of its having some of die springs broken and some not. 
Still, die experience was a useful one in making me easily contented 
ever afterwards in the matter of furniture. I do not ask if a chair 
is Louis-Quatorze or Chippendale. I ask only whether it is pos¬ 
sible to sit in it without pain or peril. 

Still, I understand the feelings of those who, having made a 
house or a room beautiful, suffer at the spectacle of all this grace 
(which is almost a piece of their own personalities) being torn down 
and destroyed beyond all possibility of reconstruction. For no 
new house can exactly reproduce die conditions of die old. The 
new room may be more beautiful than the old, but the beauty of the 
old is gone like a flower. Sitting among die ruins the other day, 
and having nothing to do, I looked for something to read and found 
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house where one has been happy, but, for tho£ who WeTous^s 
it is peculiarly appropriate. Not that I could read it just them 
There was a deaf carpenter in the room taking down die book 
shelves and breaking them up with a hammer, and to read Milton to 
the accompaniment of a hammer is to lose his music. It mtdces him 
too regular-too JumpUy regular. I had just got to the word” 
Rose out of chaos 1 when one of die furniture removers loin ' 
round the walls in boots diat made almost more nobe than 

feHST °" r f a K b r dS ’, and Iakin S pictures down, let one 
fall with a crash of broken glass on the floor. • That,’ said he un¬ 
emotionally, is die first to-day.* I longed to be able to smile and 

{ alw ’ Tt . d ? eSn 01 n l S ° nly 3 litde one ’’ Theoreucallv 

always behave like that. But, in fact, I had a strong impulse to 

tell die man what I thought of him. I was restrained only by the 

nervousness that keeps me from telling any man - what I think of 

T m 1 { A h * T lat 3t » l aS u h ? ° U , ght IO have shown a Ktde contrition. 

I muttered: It can t be helped/ but I muttered it in a tone that was 

sulky, even biting, and meant that it could easily have been helped 

h u ^° dy CXCept 3 clumsy fooL l{ic had not been so cold I 
should have gone out and walked up and down beside die sprouting 

broccoli. But to go out would have merely been to be miserable 

in a different way. Seldom have I endured a day of emptier 

misery. After such sufferings, any one would have been glad to 

get away from any house. One would have been glad even to <*o 

back to lodgings and die savageries of die arm-chair. All one ask?d 

was to be allowed to fly. . . . And now die hammers have begun 

in the new house. But every day new curtains go up, new fires 

are lit, new shelves are made secure. Soon I shall have my books 

in rows again, not arranged in order as in a library, but untidily as 

in the house of a human being. Then I shall take down Paradise 

Regained and read it (or try to), and feel perfectly content till the 
next flitting. 
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THE HUMMING-BIRD 

Within twenty-four hours, in Vancouver Island, I have stared at 
the Pacific, I have stared at Mr. R. B. Bennett, and I have stared at a 
humming-bird. Impressive to the eye though I found both the 
Pacific and Mr. Bennett, I confess that I thought the humming-bird 
a greater world’s wonder than either of them. 

In my ignorance of the British Empire, its geography, its politics, 
its economics, its fauna and its flora, I had never dreamed that 
humming-birds were to be found in Canada. Still less did I 
dream that they were to be found in that part of Canada called 
British Columbia, which everybody had told me was just like 
England. 

It was at Montreal that I first learnt the truth, and this, more than 
anything else, reconciled me to the prospect of the four or five days’ 
journey across die continent, serpentining round Lake Superior, 
speeding across the prairie, and rocking through the clefts of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

During the journey we seemed to stop at every possible station 
to be greeted by die mayor of the town, the inhabitants, and the 
local band, for we were celebrating the jubilee of the arrival of the 
first C.P.R. train at Vancouver City. At one station we were 
given seats on a wooden platform while the mayor and inhabitants 
joined in a lusty welcoming chorus, ‘Hail, hail, the gang’s all here,’ 
but, good though this was, I felt that all this oratorical and musical 
business was merely holding up the train that was taking me to see 
a humming-bird. 

Arrived at Vancouver City, I made inquiries and was told that 
the humming-bird’s favourite flower was the rose; and, as a result 
of this, I wasted an afternoon looking at roses in Stanley Park. 
Disappointed in my quest, I took ship for Victoria, which, you who 
are as ignorant as myself may not know, is the capital of British 
Columbia, is situated on Vancouver Island, and takes four or five 
hours to reach by steamer from Vancouver City. 

In the grounds of the Empress Hotel I found a lovely rose 
garden, and again I wasted more hours than I like to think of 
looking at roses. But the only bird that appeared was the large 
Canadian robin, which does its best to sing the first notes of a 
thrush, scuttles like a blackbird, and is as fearless and as red¬ 
breasted as a robin. 
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Luckily, the day before I left Victoria I met a charming lady who 
told me that the humming-bird detests roses, and that its favourite 
flowers are honey-flowers, such as the fuchsia and the honeysuckle. 
As the honeysuckle was in bloom in die gardens of the hotel, I 
resolved to be up early the next morning and sit in a deck-chair 
under the honeysuckle and see whether the British Columbia 
humming-bird was or was not a myth. 

A friend who suffers from morning insomnia promised to ring 
me up when he woke, and at a quarter to six the telephone at my 
bedside buzzed, and leaping out of bed I hauled on my trousers and 
coat over my pyjamas. The problem then was how to get out of 
the hotel. No one who has not tried knows how difficult it is to 
find one’s way from an upper storey in a large hotel to the ground 
floor at an hour at which the lifts are not working. In the end, 
after losing our way again and again, we had to steal out into the 
gardens by the fire-escape. 

It had rained during the night, and it was impossible to sit down 
in die deck-chairs under die honeysuckle. Consequently we were 
compelled to walk up and down in die exquisitely clear and sunny 
morning air. After ten minutes of perambulating one of us said: 
I hear a spinning noise like a grasshopper.’ After fifteen minutes, 
another of us said: ‘I saw something flash by.’ After twenty 
minutes, she said: ‘There it is.’ I could see nothing. ‘On that 
delphinium,’ she said. 

By the time we reached die delphinium there was nothing there. 
Wait, she said. ‘ It will come back.’ We stood in the doorway of 
a hodiouse within diree feet of the delphinium, and suddenly, as if 
it had been created and put there by a miracle, a little bird widi its 
throat on fire was stationed in die air, widi its long beak in one of 
the cerulean flowers. It hovered there, its wings beating so fast 
that they were almost invisible, and then with a sound like a tiny 
kiss it flew a few inches backwards—it is, I believe, die only bird 
that can fly backwards—and darted to drink at another of the del¬ 
phinium’s Cambridge-blue flowers. 

If you look at a picture of a rufous humming-bird you will see 
that the patch of red on its throat is comparatively small, and that 
the bird is mainly green and brown. But if you see it three feet 
away in die early morning sunshine the bird seems a blazing jewel. 

I have seen no colour so radiant except in a kingfisher in flight. 
It is as though the humming-bird’s breast were alight, so dazzling, 
so iridescent it is. Something of the kingfisher and something of 
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the dragon-fly and with ten times the dragon-fly’s speed—that will 
give you some conception of the beauty of the humming-bird. 

I could have stood all the morning watching it suspended in the 
air at one flower after another, backing an inch or two and darting 
to another flower, and giving a little parting kiss to each flower that 
had yielded up its honey. But suddenly, as if at the waving of a 
wand, the bird vanished, its flight so thunderbolt fast that the eye 
could not follow it. Then gardeners appeared, and then an early 
guest or two, and we moved into the hotel, satisfied that it was 
worth travelling all the way from London to Quebec and from 
Quebec to Vancouver Island if only to have seen so much of the 
loveliness of the world concentrated in one tiny creature measuring 
three and a quarter inches from tip of beak to tip of tail. 

I was talking to a Canadian country boy afterwards, and he said: 
‘I’m scared of humming-birds. They fly so fast, that if one of 
them flew against your forehead its beak would go right into your 
brain and kill you. Oh,’ he said, ‘I don’t like humming-birds. 

Well, I am easily scared, but I am prepared at any time of day to 
face a humming-bird. Even at six o’clock in the morning. And, 
heaven knows, there are not in this wide world half a dozen things, 
safe or dangerous, that I would care to face at six o’clock in the 
morning. Not the Pacific. Not Mr. R. B. Bennett. But a 
humming-bird is another matter. To see that jewel poised in the 
sunlight of early morning I would rise, bold as a lion, at half-past 
five. 


HORSES 

It is a fact beyond dispute that we read many things in the corre¬ 
spondence columns of newspapers that we should never dream of 
reading if they appeared in the form of an article. The man who 
writes an article has an authoritative air, rather like a policeman s, 
and the official pomp, while it impresses us, does not make for 
intimacy. He is a public character rather than a human being. 
He does not let slip his secrets: he imparts only carefully selected 
information. The man who writes a letter to the paper, on the 
other hand, has no official standing. He does not speak down to 
us from a platform, but is more comparable to an interrupter or 
heckler in the body of the hall at a public meeting. Nine times out 
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of the doubt and turn round with eager curiosity to hear what he has 

to say. He is, at least, an odd fish, and is obviously inspired by 
excitement or egotism or, best of all, stung into utterance by a bee 
m his bonnet. He speaks for himself alone. He is an embodied 
whim and we listen to his questions and opinions for sport rather 
than for instruction. During a world crisis, he will write to the 
papers complaining of the mispronunciation of bus conductors or 
to say that he had seen a bat flying up and down the main street of 
his village on Christmas Eve. He excites himself over such ques¬ 
tions as whether eggs should be sold by weight or by the dozen 
and will one day be denouncing the Bolsheviks and the next be 
boasting of the size of his vegetable marrow. Nothing human is 
alien to him, from the deplorable increase in die use of lipstick to 
die custom of hanging out coco-nuts for tits in the back garden 
The correspondence column, indeed, instead of being the pulpit of 
the writer, is the confessional of the reader. And, because we 
cannot help believing that every human being has it in him to write 
at least one good letter to a paper, we go on hopefully dipping into 
the letters day after day in spite of a thousand past disappointments. 

liiose who read die ‘Points from Letters’ in The Times were 
rewarded recently by a peculiarly fascinating letter on ‘Long 
Distance Rides.’ It was bald enough in manner, and was quite 
tree from any amusing element of the ridiculous, but it was a 
sincere confession of pleasure that must have changed the face of 
England for a number of people as they read it. It was written by 
a gentleman who lives in Lincolnshire and who set out on horse¬ 
back one day last spring on a journey to die West of England. 

is very first sentence makes one feel a hundred years young: 

Last April I rode my chestnut mare Jean from Spalding to Glou¬ 
cester, via Shrewsbury. Starting at 9 o’clock on the Sunday morning, 

1 arrived in Gloucester at 4.30 p.m. the following Wednesday. Two 
days later I left Gloucester at 10 o’clock, journeying via Leicester, and 
eventually returning to Spalding, which I reached radier late (about 
10 o clock) on die evening of Monday, the 9th. As my weight is 
rather heavy (about 15 st.) I had very little gear, which I carried in a 

haversack, and, like Captain Browne, I avoided die main roads as much 
as possible. 

Is it not as though a lost England had burst into leaf again ? Here, 
at least, is one man of fifteen stone who in the most practical manner 
possible denies the existence of the twentieth century. He 
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emerges, a peculiar figure, in these fuliginous days, and in an instant 
we pass through the smoke with him and his chestnut mare Jean 
into the blessed air of a Sunday morning in April, bright above an 
enchanted land, in which long roads stretch out in the sun in a 
silence that is seldom broken but by the sweet music of horse-shoes 
and the rumble of unhurrying wheels. I do not suppose that 
England ever actually enjoyed that golden peace of which we 
conjure up a vision when we imagine the age of machinery undone 
and die roads given back to horses. But no one who was bom 
before the invention of die motor-car can help looking back 
covetously to a time in which, on many a long day, the world 
seemed almost to stand still as it received the benediction of die sun. 
True, at die time, we admired the horse for his swiftness; but now, 
when it is too late, we realize that his great merit was his slowness, 
and diat his easy ambling trot as he took us to church or market set 
the pace for time. In those days we used to sing on Sunday 
mornings: 

I joyed when to the house of God 
Go up they said to me. 

If I experienced this joy, it was at dmes, I fear, less on account of the 
sermon dian because I used to go up to the house of God seated 
behind a dark brown horse with a star in his forehead, holding the 
reins and clicking him into a trot with my tongue. If I had money 
and lived in the country to-day I am shamefully aware that I should 
keep not a horse but a motor-car. I cannot resist the times and 
live deliberately in a w'orld of horses that has ceased to exist. But 
when I read of someone else’s doing this, I feel an aching desire to 
open a door into an old vanished world in which the proudest 
throne for a small child was the bare back of a horse going down to 
the pond to drink. How exquisitely novel was the sensation when 
the horse advanced into the water and drank as though he could 
drain the pond at a draught! It was a giddy perch as one looked 
down the long declivity of his neck. There, in the midst of the 
water, one was for the moment islanded and cut off from the human 
race. I was never a horseman, but even for the sake of those brief 
rides from the stable to the pond, my hands grasping the mane 
and the halter rope, I count that world ill lost. 

Those were days, indeed, in which I would have gone anywhere 
with a horse. I was happy walking after him beside the plough, 
and, if I grew tired, I could lie down under the hedge and be happy 
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merely watching him to the other side of the field and back again 
and then again, and then again, and so on till tea-time with no 
sound to break the quiet but a lark singing in the air’or a bee 
passing, or an occasional sharp distant cry from the plou^hbov 
a tyrant giving orders to his pet and his slave. Equally delightful 
it was to go anywhere in a cart, whether to the river-mouth for a 
load of sand, or into the meadow to bring back a load of hay to the 
stack-garden, or into the town to fetch bags of fertilizers from the 
railway station or flour from the miller’s. Even to be given a ride 
in a cart, when one was walking along the road into town, was to 
add to the happiness of life. ‘ Have a sail ? ’ the farm labourer who 
was driving would call out, for in that part of the world to ride was 
to ‘sail’ and to walk was to ‘travel.’ (Thus, if a man were asked 
‘How did you get home last night, John?’ his answer would be 
‘Joe Campbell gave me a sail,’ or ‘I travelled,’ according to whether 
he had driven home or walked.) A small boy in The country 
enjoys few things better than to be given a sail in an old blue and 
red cart that goes lumbering along the ruts in the road, slow as a 
wounded beetle. His spirit is not jarred, though his body may be, 
as the cart bumps from stone to stone in tracks that wriggle like 
sound-waves and that are deepened a fraction more by ever)' new 
cart that passes. The w r alking horse progresses at so easy a pace 
that every now and then the cart seems to stand still for a second, 
and the animal’s feet strike the road slowly as the tolling of a bell. 
But you would not have it go faster. You could sit all day 
watching the horse’s back, its moving shoulders, its hairy feet, the 
little swellings of its veins, the skin that quivers where it has just 
been bitten by a horse-fly, the swing of its barbered tail under the 
irritation, the impatience of its head as the flies gather on its neck, 
the old worn harness frayed and held together with string, the 
driver smoking a clay pipe and occasionally pausing in the middle 
of his question to cry ‘Hupp!’ and give the rope reins in his hand a 
gentle shake. There is no advantage in driving in a cart in these 
circumstances save that one is sitting behind a horse. You could 
walk as fast and, if you did, you would feel less tired at the end of 
your journey. But walking is an exercise without pomp or 
luxury, whereas to drive even in the dirtiest blue and red cart is to 
be a lord of creation on whose moving chariot die sun shines. 

Hence it was, no doubt, pure selfishness that made me as a child 
such a lover of horses and so confirmed a frequenter of the stable. 

I could still go into it, I think, and point out the stall in which each 
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horse stood and remember its name. Three generations of cart¬ 
horses stood side by side in it—Bell, the grey mare, now so aged 
that her marbled skin was turned to a freckled white; Moll, her 
black daughter, quiet and powerful, with great hairy feet; and 
Lofty, the son of Moll, a great gawky, overgrown bay, with bones 
that stuck out like apples, and a backbone so sharp that it was quite 
painful to be given a ride on him on the way out to the field. Then . 
there was Ned of the hairless feet, of the colour known as dark 
brown, but really black, with a white star in his forehead, who was a 
driving-horse on Sundays and for going to die station or to market, 
but who could do his turn between the shafts of a cart when neces¬ 
sary. He had bolted in his youth, causing an accident that got into 
the papers, but he was now so submissive that even I could be 
trusted to drive him. ‘ Drive him on a sweet rein,’ my uncle would 
tell me, showing me how to keep the reins at a proper tautness; 
and nodiing pleased me more, when my uncle was not there, than 
to drive Ned to such purpose that he would break into a gallop 
along an empty road under the stars. Night, I am sure, is the 
pleasantest of all times for driving a horse. He is hungry and 
eager for home, and willing to collaborate in any plan for getting 
there quickly, and to enter into the excitement of an escapade in the 
dark. 

It was not Ned, but his miserable bay successor—a lazy but 
nervous pony—who made a public exhibition of me in the town 
one day, when I had been left alone with him outside a shop. He 
suddenly began to stand on liis hind legs between the shafts at the 
bray of a donkey, and I, sitting behind him, saw him towering 
above me like a cliff, as I seemed to sink back into nowhere. I 
spoke to him in as reasonable a tone as I could assume, and touched 
him gently with the whip, but again and again he reared and sent 
me down, down, like a bucket into a well. What a fool one feels 
to be so treated in a public place! How afraid one is—at least, 
how afraid I was—that one may have gone white, and that one may 
not be looking so calm as a novitiate man ought to look when a 
handful of belated rescuers gather round the horse’s head! Much 
more did I feel at home with Maggie, the twenty-year-old bay mare, 
as round as a barrel, who had been used for driving in her prime, 
but was now reduced to light work in a cart. On sunny evenings 
she was sometimes saddled for me, and I set out for the perils of the 
road, warned in advance not to tire her by trotting. I obeyed as 
well as a boy could. But when we had ambled down the lane, and. 
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after that, down the hill to Craig’s farm, which was so steep that 
she almost sat on her haunches and slid down to the bottom of it 
and turned off the main road into the solitude of the Green Lane’ 
h was a temptation to give a little flick of the riding-whip and 
remind her that she, too, was once young and could jog merrily 
between the hedges. Perhaps I should have ridden her harder bii 
I was afraid of that reproachful look when I got home, and the 
accusation, more in sorrow than in anger: ‘You ’ve been trotting 
her. She’s sweating.’ Hence, she had never trotted many yards 
when I called, Whoa!’ to her, and patted her on the neck as 
though reproving her for too much friskiness, and we advanced at a 
walking pace towards the trees round Quilly farm. To her and to 
the grey mare, Bell, on whose back I had also many a slow sunset 
ride past farmhouse and cornfield, in sight of the river and the sea, 
I owe, perhaps, my love of die walking pace and my incapacity to 
feel quite at home in an age of motor-cars. They are both dead 
these many years—dead as the age in which thev walked in cart or 
in saddle along quiet and dusty roads, with no hoot of motor-horn 
to bid them make way for their conquerors and supplanters. 

One man in England, I think, will sympadiize widi my regrets 
for them and for green-bordered roads so silent and so solitary. 
He weighs fifteen stone and lives in Lincolnshire. 


SEASIDE 

Waves of butterflies seem to rise from die sands and to pour tremu¬ 
lously over the sand-hills. It is impossible to tell where they come 
from. They might be bom of the sand, or the sea, or the sun for 
all the eye can tell. Never before have I seen white butterflies, foes 
of cabbages and of gardeners, in such numbers. They flow 
inwards like a tide. They stagger over the hills like armed men. 
I do not know how long this goes on, for, ten minutes after I have 
begun to notice it, lunch is ready at die hotel, and I have not the 
courage to be late for lunch. The sand-hills, however, are never 
free from butterflies. Brown, white, and dappled red, they wander 
all day among these barren heights and hollows, like creatures of 
the first world that rose and became dry above the waters. Bees, 
too, are here, black and red, getting a living among the blue 
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flowers of the sea-holly, and the great drifts of sand are marked 
with the footprints of birds and rabbits and creatures as small as 
mice. How grasses find a place in which to root themselves, or the 
yellow hawkweed, or the dove’s-foot geranium, in so vast and 
parched a soil is a mystery; but the life of the land begins thus early 
at the edge of die sea, and there are banks of rest-harrow and of 
heartsease and fields of evening primroses—a thousand lamps at a 
rime towards twilight—within a stone’s throw of the sea. A lark 
rises and sings—a song that seems different from that of the Eng¬ 
lish lark—as one sits on the crest of a dune and looks out over the 
waste of the sea or back over the waste of the sand-hills and breathes 

the peaceful air of these butterfly days. 

Down below on die plage hundreds of tents have descended on 
die sands like a horde of striped butterflies. Men, women, and 
children move among them like pretty insects. They wear red 
and green and white and yellow, and, for a mile or more, they 
are all exquisitely busy doing nodiing. The most industrious 
of diem are flying kites like large yellow and black birds. Little 
boys are doing diis as a pastime. Elderly men are doing it 
with more intensity as a pursuit. They let out the cord gingerly 
from the reel, and, if the kite does not soar heavenward, they 
tug against it and restore it to grace. Even on a holiday one re¬ 
mains a moralist and notes diat neither kite nor man can rise high 
save by opposition. The little boy’s kite that is left to its own 
devices on a loose string dives to die ground. It is the kite of the 
strong man, engaged widi him in a perpetual tug-of-war, that hangs 
in the air half-way to the sun, an afternoon’s miracle. The kite- 
flyer, however, is solitary in his pleasures. He may have a com¬ 
panion, but his companion is only a spectator, not a fellow player. 
Even if he flies his kite in competition with a rival, he has no need of 
a rival. He is perfectly happy to be alone and looking up at the 
sky and the bird that he has sent soaring almost out of sight and 
whose very wings quiver like those of a hovering hawk. 

The more sociable mortals on the strand are playing with balls of 
one size or another. They are playing tennis without a tennis 
court, cricket without a cricket ground, croquet without a croquet 
lawn, football without a football field, golf without golf-links, 
rounders—every ball game that you have heard of. They play 
idly in the costumes of idlers. They do not care whether they hit 
or miss. The ball is a mere excuse for doing nothing restlessly. 
Few men and women, and fewer boys and girls, are content to 
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remain still. They must move like the butterflies. They must 
circulate like the bees. Thus I think there is very little danger in 
the heresies of those philosophers who have praised indolence. 
It is not possible for any man but a philosopher to be indolent and 
to be happy. And the philosopher’s is a mere indolence of body 
that permits a livelier circulation of the fancy. These striped tents 
are not the wigwams of indolence but an encampment of new 
activities. 

Even doctors tell us that the chief danger of holidays is, not that 
we may do too little during them, but that we may do too much. 
I myself have, alas, no bat, but I have a walking-stick, and, with a 
red indiarubber ball and with two children’s spades for a wicket, 
a game of cricket can be extemporized as satisfactorily as though 
one were playing against Yorkshire. Not that I ever dare to play 
such a game on the open sands. But, in the secret places of the 
hills, with no one but the angels looking, have I not struck like 
Mead or Woolley? I doubt, indeed, whether, if Mead or Woolley 
had to play cricket with a soft ball and a walking-stick, they would 
not find their averages considerably lowered. I am sure, however, 
they would rather play cricket with a walking-stick and a soft ball 
than not play it at all. Almost any game with almost any ball is a 
good game. The round ball is die symbol of perfection, and man 
is never so carefree as when in pursuit of it. He masters it as he 
would master this globe of waters. He strikes it, and he is playing 
with a star. He cannot play marbles without repeating in litde die 
pattern of this universe of spheres. It is possible that a mysdc 
might even make something out of the litde hesitating ball in the 
casino. 

Not that diere are not other noble games besides ball games 
being played on die plage. Who could be more excited than the 
young shrimpers pushing dieir nets along the bottoms of the pools ? 
It is remarkable what a difference there is between shrimping as a 
game and shrimping for a living. What more melancholy figures 
ever invaded the sea than the women dressed in black and with 
black shawls over dieir heads, who wade up to their waists at low 
tide, pushing their great nets before them, their heads bobbing up 
and down, like the heads of tired horses, at every step ? They 
march like a silent procession of mourners. They are bowed like 
labourers in the fields. If they catch a shrimp, they do not pause 
and call to each odier with excited cries. Even a large crab brings 
no shout to their lips or light of triumph to their eyes. On and on 
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they move, backwards and forwards, silent sisters of the waters, 
scouring the floors of the sea for creatures that will not fetch a 
penny a dozen. Yet children will do all this for pleasure, and a 
shrimp remains to them a wonder of ocean. 

It is, I suppose, the money taint that destroys the pleasures of 
shrimping, fishing, digging, and all those amusements of childhood 
that are afterwards turned into a trade. On the sands a thousand 
gallant diggers are at work with no thought of money. They build 
castles and fortified towns, dig wells and channels. They labour 
widi spade and bucket, and no child needs to ‘ca canny. Here 
and there even an elderly father joins in the task. One man, fat of 
face, fluent of moustache, and with the grey of fifty years in his 
hair, is turning out pies from a bucket for the amusement of a child 
just learning to walk. He holds out a pie on a spade with the air of 
a waiter setting the riches of a restaurant before a guest. ‘Alors, 
monsieur, vous etes servis,’ he says, bowing to the child, ‘ avec 
du frangipan.’ The child totters a yard forward and with one slap 
sweeps the pie into ruin. He laughs and looks up at his father for 
commendation. The father sparkles with pride over such a deed 
of such a prodigy, and sets to work filling the bucket with another 
delicacy doomed to the same fate. Happy is the father whose 
child finds his attempts to amuse it amusing! Farther along the 
sands another grey-haired father is less fortunate. Poor man, he is 
evidently longing for a little exercise, and his infant will not advance 
above a yard in five minutes. Every time it sees a shell it pauses, 
stoops down, balancing itself carefully, and picks it up, and then, 
balancing itself carefully again, utters an inarticulate grunt and 
holds the shell out for his admiration. He had probably been 
admiring shells for hours when I passed him, for he looked very 
much exhausted. He had even begun to try to distract the child s 
attention from die shells by dancing round it in his bare feet and 
making faces. He was an odd and pathetic figure, as his wildest 
fandangos and most tortured grimaces failed to win from the child 
even the benevolence of a momentary stare. It evidently regarded 
all diis leaping and leering as none of its business, and balanced 
itself over another shell with admirable gravity. Two, I think, is 
the serious age. At this age it is a rare child that is not company 
too sober for a parent in whom age has run to skittishness. 

All day long, amid all these parents, babies, diggers, kite-flyers, 
and players at ball, a constant stream of human beings flows across 
die sand, some in badiing costumes, some carefully hidden in wraps 
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and towels till they reach the edge of the sea. One lady motors 
down to the front in a bathing costume and trips across die sand 
under a seven-coloured parasol, with a maid and a can of water 
waiting to wash the sand off when she returns out of the sea to the 
badiing-box. Along the edge of the sea sauveteurs eidier stand or 
walk slowly up and down, a red tassel at the top of their blue 
tam-o’-shanters, dieir white trousers rolled up to the knee, a life-line 
rolled up and hanging near their waist, and a long straight trumpet 
in the hands of each. The bathers congregate in groups in the 
shallow water. If one of them ventures out a little farther dian die 
rest, a trumpet springs to a sauveteurs lips, and such a tooting 
begins that even a drowned man could hardly help looking round 
to see what is the matter. There are apparently all sorts of dangers 
here—holes, channels, and undertow; and the sauveteurs keep up a 
blare of music, especially on a day of wind and waves, diat chills an 
ordinary bather’s marrow. Even little boys on sand-castles are 
not allowed on such a day to remain on their castles till diey have 
been washed down by the tide. Long before this happens two 
sauveteurs are blowing their hardest and gesticulating to the boys 
to come back to safety. Were diey members of Captain Aliab’s 
crew, looking out, harpoon in hand, for Moby Dick to rise out of 
the waters, they could not scrutinize the sea widi more desperate 
anxiety. They are sterner dian schoolmasters even with the oldest 
of us. They terrify us with dieir gestures and deafen us with dieir 
trumpets, so diat all diat some of us can do is to stand in a foot and 
a half of water and stare at diem spellbound. I do not know if 
there is any penalty tor disobedience except getting drowned, but 
here no man—not even if he be lawless as an Englishman—dare 
disobey. There are diose who would despise bathing under such 
a tutelage of trumpeters. 

But I find diat it suits me exactly. There is something very 
comfortable about sitting down in tw'o feet of water. It is warmer 
than the water fardier cut, and it is a great deal safer. After all, 
die chief virtue of a bathe is that it makes one wet, and this for¬ 
tunately can be achieved widiout attempting to swim the Channel. 

1 am not one of those who cannot enjoy the feeling of salt water 
v-ithout knowing that, if I sink, I shall go down diirty or forty feet. 

I 0 roll about in die breaking waves, like a jelly-fish after a storm, 
is, believe me, no mean pleasure. Never willingly shall I cause a 
bead of anxious perspiration to break out on a sauveteurs brow. I 
am content to wallow in the shallows of these sunny waters under 
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the kites and the blue sky. Thus can I loll in the ocean as lazily as 
on the sand-hills, and not even the blasts of trumpets, addressed to 
wilder and more daring spirits, can perturb me out of my peace. 


In England I have certainly often joined in the laugh against 
people who live in long suburban avenues in little red brick 
houses with names like Chatsworth, Sandringham, and Portofino. 
That a public-house should have a name has to me, as to others, 
seemed to be a delightful tiling; but that a private house should have 
a name, when it was in a street and might have had a number, has 
seemed scarcely less offensive dian a war profiteer s signet-ring or 
the loud tie of the son of a too nouveau riche. I remember how 
profoundly alarmed—nay, shocked—I felt when, on taking up 
my home in a small villa, I found die painters about to renew on 
the gate-posts the traditional name of the place, Belgrave House. 
Yet, had I been a publican, I should have felt no scruples about 
hanging out a sign from my house bearing some such name as 
the Swan’s Neck or the Chained Bull or the Prodigal s Return. 
Is it foolish over-sensitiveness that makes this difference between 
public-houses and private ones? Or may it not be that the publi¬ 
cans of England have preserved a finer tradition in the naming of 
their houses than the burgesses ? The burgess is too often tempted 
to let his snobbishness, rather than his fancy, roam in the choice of 
an address. The name of his house expresses his self-importauce 
instead of his playfulness. He would rather live in a house called 
Hatfield than in a house called the Blue Posts or the Green 
Dragon. I do not mean that a majority of suburban houses have 
names so palatial as Hatfield. But there have, since the middle o 
last century, been a sufficiently large minority that have fallen 
victims to pretentiousness to make the fastidious town-dweller feel 
that there is safety in numbers. Even so, I think the reaction 
against the naming of houses has gone too far. It is natural to give 
names to anything we like, or even to anything that we don t like 
very much but have to live with. Do not the soldiers during a war 
give names to the very guns—Long Tom and Big Bertha and 
Archie? Give a child a ball, and within twenty-four hours it 
will have named it Pobble or Pamby. A man of genius buys a 
motor-car and calls it Gladys. I know a man who calls his 
anthracite stove Lucy. Sir James Barrie created something of a 
sensation by calling the stomach Little Mary, but, long before Sir 
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James had written a play, men who really loved their stomachs had 
given them personal names. I knew one man who called that part 
of his body Alice, and who, when he was thirsty, would look at his 
watch and say: ‘It’s time Alice had a bottle of stout.’ He used to 
describe the long walks he and Alice had together, chiefly along 
country roads that led from inn to inn, and the pleasant time they 
had in the Goat and die White Horse, and such places. He was 
the most faidiful of lovers, and he and Alice were never seen apart 
till the day of their death, which their friends described as a case of 
double suicide, but for which the doctor, too tender-hearted to 
speak ill of the dead, put the blame on alcohol. Then there are 
dandies who have names for each of their ties, and who, when they 
rise in the morning, say to themselves: ‘Shall I wear George 
to-day? Or Bobo? Or La Sorciere Verte? I think, perhaps’— 
raising the blind and looking out at the weather—‘La Sorciere 
Verte.’ The truth is, the naming of tilings, apart from houses, has 
become in recent times a positive craze. I know one household 
in which the passion for giving everything a name goes to such 
absurd lengths that, when listening to the conversation, you never 
know whether it is about a child or a cat or a hot-water bottle or a 
clergyman or a fountain-pen or a motor-car or the bathroom geyser 
or die gardener. We have all but recovered from the epidemic ot 
initials that swept over die world during the Great War, but we still 
live under a plague of names and nicknames for which even the 
psycho-analysts, exorcising in the names of the diree great deities, 
Psyche, Libido, and Complex, have so far been unable to discover 
a remedy. 

Here, in a seaside resort in France, I confess, I resign my preju¬ 
dice against names, and find them entirely charming. There is a 
little terrace of three wooden houses in a street that runs at right 
angles to the sea. The first house is called Pif. The second is 
called Paf. The diird is called Pouf. I cannot pass these houses 
widiout feeling as happy as diough I were listening to a gay tune. 
‘This Gallic levity!’ I say to myself, smiling. ‘How perfectly 
charming! How light as a feather compared to die more leaden, 
numbering, “ What-ho-she-bumps” humour of die more solvent 
islanders! What gaiete de cceurV I go on, becoming more French 
at every step. ‘What’—relapsing into memories of die nineties 
—‘joie de vivre /’ It is obvious that if the names of houses can 
give the passer-by such a run of delightful sensations as this—can so 
introduce him to the spirit of a foreign country that he feels all but a 
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naturalized citizen of it—the more people who give names to their 
houses the better. Even Petit Robert charms me, though it sounds 
less like the name of a house than of a cheese. As for the se ^" 
detached villas, one of which is called Romulus and the other 
Remus, I like them second only to Pif and Paf and Pouf. And 
yet I should not care for any of these houses if they were only 
number 3 or 127, or, as on the Finchley Road, 999. They have 
no attractions but their names. I have seen a Piedmont in England 
that could beat any of them. Rose de Mai is different. Not only 
should I like to live—for a summer month—in a villa with such a 
name, but I covet the house itself as I covet health or money. This 
daffodil-coloured villa with its deep blue window-frames—the 
architect seems to have put into it his dream of holiday—of sunshine 
and seascape and all the things that could make a man happy if it 
were possible for him to be happy without ceasing to be a man. 
Then one steps across the digue and comes to the bathing-boxes, 
and most of these, like the houses, seem to have names—possibly 
the names of the houses with which they are connected. One 01 
them, I notice, is in a very rickety condition. It is tilted over on 
its side on a great sand-heap, as though it had been blown down in 
a recent storm, and is, I fancy, no longer habitable. It is called 

L’Entente Cordiale. . 

On the whole, however, I think the chief charm of a holiday in 

this part of France has to do not with the houses, or even with the 
names of die houses, but with the crabs. There are shallow pools 
in the league-long sands near where the wreck of a stranded war¬ 
ship is every day washed into greater ruin by the tides, and they are 
fuller of crabs than any I have ever known. Not ordinary crabs 
that you can, but shouldn’t eat, though there are plenty of ordinary 
crabs, too. What monsters these are, by the way! What liars. 
What cannibals! Their backs covered with barnacles they lie 
against a stone like a piece of the stone, hoping to escape detection, 
or, with a coat of green seaweed on their shells, they sink eye-deep 
in the sand and seem in their stillness to be a part of the bottom o 
die pool. Take a walking-stick, however, and prise one of them 
out of the sand, and I shall be astonished if you do not find that he 
has a smaller crab in his claws, waiting till you are gone to make a 
meal of him. For some reason or other, it revolts me to see an 
animal eating another animal of the same kind. I can forgive a 
man for eating a cow, or a bird for eating a fly, or a cat for eating 
well, not a bird, but a fish. But dog does not eat dog, and man 
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tliough the most ferocious of animals, does not usually eat man if he 
can get anything else. Brought up in the old-fashioned school 
that regards these tilings as being of a piece with the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, I confess I was appalled to find crab eating crab in 
almost every depression of the shore. Again and again I fought 
with a large crab for a little crab’s life. I did my best not to hurt 
even the large crab, but the vicious way in which he bit with his 
pincers at my walking-stick would have roused a hotter-tempered 
man to reprisals. Even as he fought with his pincers, however, he 
did not forget to hold his victim all the faster in his multitude of 
thin legs. This lay, poor thing, curled up as if already beyond 
hope; and it was only when the monster, rolling over in the water, 
loosened a limb for a moment that the other would begin to kick 
and show itself alive. At last, when it was set free, it would 
scuttle underground till the sand was over its eyes, while the greater 
beast made sideways rushes at it and had to be driven away till it had 
disappeared into safety. 

Dear creatures of the seaside, if you behave like this, what can 
you expect of human beings who live in slums and in suburbs? 

I trust that being eaten is not so painful as it seems to the imagina¬ 
tion, but, believe me, this is a dangerous example to give to beings - 
so impressionable as men and women. We, too, prey upon each 
other, but not to this limit. It is only the sheep and die ox and the 
chicken that have to fear the voracity of our appetites. Can you, 
like us, not establish farms of subject beasts and learn to dine out¬ 
side the degrees of consanguinity? And yet my heart bleeds for 
you, poor, goggling-eyed monsters, that you should have to go 
without your dinner merely because you meet an animal who was 
brought up on the Pentateuch. Did I do right, did I do wrong, in 
intervening in diese family orgies? Did my knightly services to 
the little crabs seem to you mere robbery and pillage? If one of 
you, maddened by the pangs of hunger, had bitten me in the leg, I 
should have had to admit that it was but human. All the romances 
about ogres and distressed maidens have been written from die 
point of view of the distressed maidens. No one has given a 
thought to die ogre’s point of view, except a few modern novelists, 
and they are not good novelists. Compare with these monsters 
the little hermit-crabs that live in sea-shells. How pretty it is to 
see a company of tiny sea-shells, blue and pink and white, walking 
with tiny crabs under them about the edges of a pool! Some of the 
crabs are no larger dian a pea: few’ of them are larger than a bean. 
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How a creature with such an array of limb and armature can make 
its home in a small periwinkle shell is one of the mysteries of 
nature. Take up one of the shells in your hand and the crab 
retires into it as into a kennel. Heave it back in the water, and it is 
out again wearing its shell like a hat as it runs and shambles over the 
uneven floor of the pool. I am not prepared to say that these 
delightful and amusing creatures do not eat one another even as 
oilier crabs do. I can go no farther than to say that, on the 
occasion on which I saw one of them approaching another in a 
suspicious manner, the smaller crab did not wait till I had time to 
settle the question by ocular evidence. Hence, I shall do my best 
to go on thinking well of hermit-crabs. They are such toys 
grotesques that might be fitted into a fairy’s thimble as they 
traffic hither and thither with their borrowed houses on their backs, 
while the spotted jelly-fishes float above them in their long draperies 
and indolence. 


FAREWELL TO TOBACCO 

Boswell told Dr. Johnson that Steele published his Christian 
Hero ‘with the avowed purpose of obliging himself to lead a re¬ 
ligious life.’ It is evidence of a touching faith in the power of the 
printed word that Steele should have thought that he had only to 
commit himself to a better life on paper in order to be forced into 
leading it for the rest of his days. Or, perhaps, he may have 
reasoned more subtly than this. He may have said to himself: 
' I will write such a book that, as the author, I shall be unable to 
fall from grace without exciting universal ridicule’; and, having 
failed to keep upright by any other means, he hoped to terrorize 
himself into doing so by creating a situation in which he could not 
slip without becoming the butt of every fool. The experiment, it is 
to be feared, was not a success, and for two centuries fools and wise 
men have smiled though without malice at stories of the Christian 
hero in his cups. ‘Steele, I believe,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘practised 
the lighter vices.’ Steele himself, it is said, was bitterly offended 
by the way in which his fellow officers subjected ‘ the least levity 
in his words or actions to criticism as being incongruous in the 

author cf die Christian Hero. The publicadon of his treatise, 
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evidently, brought him not the piety he hoped but the ridicule lie 
feared. With such a warning from the past it seems madness in 
any writer who is not a saint to commit himself in public to a life of 
virtue. I have at times been timid of praising virtue even in other 
people lest I should afterwards seem a humbug measured by a 
standard that I had rallied to at least in words. And yet, like 
Steele, I am tempted at times to commit myself publicly—to com¬ 
mit myself publicly, say, to one of the lighter virtues so that I may 
know that I cannot become a backslider—strange word!—without 
also becoming an object of derision to my friends. 

To-day, for example, I wish to give up tobacco. I do not mean 
that I wish to give it up as other men do, but to give it up finally. 
I have given it up as other men do again and again. I have trifled 
widi abstinence for a lunar mondi at a time. If at the end of the 
month I yielded to temptation, however, I did not feel humiliated 
in the company of my fellow mortals. I was merely amused, and 
regarded my lapse as a checkmate that must sooner or later have 
brought the game to an end. I am not sure that I did nor even 
like myself a little better for having made a concession to the weak¬ 
ness of human nature. All men idealize themselves, and in die 
mirror of self-sadsfaction weakness of will seems an unusually 
attractive form of good humour. I do not know how in the world 
men are ever to become virtuous if they remain so fatuously in love 
with themselves as they make it up with dieir sins. I should lik.- 
to be able to say good-bye to tobacco in such a way diat, if ever 1 
reverted to it, I should feel so ashamed diat I should have to leave 
Europe and begin life over again in the colonies under an assumed 
name. When I sat down to write diis morning, it was in die hope 
that I might be able to utter a good-bye so terrible that tobacconists 
would grow pale when I walked past the doors of dieir shops. 
But how can I? Smoking, I am convinced, is for me a vice, 
because I cannot smoke without smoking to excess. But I cannot 
regard it as a vice in odier people, so diat it is difficult to denounce 
tobacco as a weed in the devil’s garden. If I could only hate it as 
Ruskin hated it I might be able to write a new version of the 
Christian Hero , depicting a man who w'as too proud to smoke. 
But how can I hate tobacco when I think of all the pleasures with 
which it has been associated ever since I can remember? I grew 
up in the smell of it—pipe-smoke in my fadier’s study and snuff in 
the nursery. My nurse was a good-natured Chrisuan widow who 
every Saturday night went off in her jet-black bonnet and beaded 
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cape to see her daughter, and who always brought back a little bag 
of pear- or acid-drops for me, and for herself a little bag of snuff 
shaped like the horn of plenty. She usually left the snuff in the 
comer of the mantelpiece, whence it overflowed, as it were, and 
permeated the room with the smell of a pleasant kind of pepper. 
How often have I sat on her knee, listening to the tale of the last 
agonies of the Protestant martyrs and sneezing where less fortunate 
children would have wept! How any one can regard snuff-taking 
as a disgusting habit I have never since been able to understand. I 
associate it myself with the infinite kindness of a woman who would 
never admit that anything that I did was wrong and to whom I was 
so devoted that I remember arguing doggedly with my father that 
the correct pronunciation of ‘tea-spoon’ was ‘tayspun’ and that 
‘bread’ should be pronounced ‘braid.’ It was with the smell of 
snuff in my infant nostrils that I first learned to admire a heroism 
that I have never been able to emulate, as I listened to stories of the 
relief of Kandahar and of the slave war in America (in both of which 
relatives of hers had taken part) and enjoyed at times the back- 
straightening happiness of having a soldier’s medal pinned to my 
breast. It was in a cloud of snuff that I first heard of King William 
and the Battle of the Boyne and was inducted into music with ‘The 
Protestant Boys,’ ‘Dare to be a Daniel,’ ‘Ye Banks and Braes,’ 
and ‘ Old Dog Tray.’ In later years, when I became a journalist, I 
tried to acquire a taste for snuff myself, for the printers in the case- 
room in Manchester were constantly holding out a hospitable 
snuff-box. On one occasion I even took to it as a means of giving 
up smoking, but a printer warned me that it was a still more en¬ 
slaving habit. ‘ I have seen myself,’ he said, ‘ getting up out of bed 
in the middle of the night for a pinch of snuff.’ I suggested that at 
least it had not such a bad effect on the health as smoking. ‘ I have 
seen,’ he replied, ‘a compositor falling on the floor in a fit in Man¬ 
chester, and he was a great snuff-taker.’ It is lamentable that, just 
when you have at last discovered what seems a perfecdy innocent 
habit, someone invariably comes along wfith a raven’s warning. It 
is almost impossible to become virtuous, indeed, merely by 
changing one’s vice. 

As for smoking, how can any one even regard it as a vice? It 
W'as only after years of thought about the matter that I was able to 
persuade myself that abstinence from tobacco was not a defect of 
manhood in a grown-up man. To have abolished tobacco would 
have seemed in my first years like banishing the clouds from the 
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summer sky. There are two sights of which I never grew tired as 

3 j S ^ t °* to ^ acco smoke issuing from a man’s mouth 

and the sight of a man shaving. How like Zeus in an arm-chair a 
man appears with those fragrant clouds about his head! How 
delightful it is in his absence for a child to take down his pipes and 
look at them—the crooked briar, and the long straight clay with 
the white hand embossed on the bowl—and to open the tobacco 
jar and smell the most delicious of the herbs! Alas, it is impossible 
to admire such things for long widiout desiring to produce those 
anagical clouds oneself and to taste the sweetness of that honeydew, 
as all tobacco seemed to be called in those days. I cannot have been 
more dian five years old when, finding myself alone in the study, I 
made the great experiment. I remember, after a few minutes of it, 
creeping away to die in die hollow under the desk, flanked on each 
side by drawers full of sermons. I needed no sermons just then 
any more than the damned, and, indeed, I got none when I was 
discovered and carried gently to bed. There may be men who 
would have forsworn tobacco after such an experience, but, though 
I did not attempt a pipe again for a year or two, I was already*a 
slave to the idea of smoking, and, even while I was still attending a 
dame’s school, I used often to go into a spirit grocery on die way 
home and buy cinnamon cigarettes with another boy, which we 
smoked among the flower-beds and die glass frames in a nursery¬ 
man s garden. We frequently discussed whether it was wrong, for 
we both had consciences, but we decided without difficulty that, as 
cinnamon was not tobacco, to smoke cinnamon cigarettes was not 
smoking. ‘This is sappy good,’ die boy would say as he puffed 
at his cigarette. ‘Put your hand there’—and he would point to a 
waistcoat button—‘and I ’ll show you die smoke coming out of my 
eyes.’ But, if you did what he said, he would suddenly bring tiie 
lighted end of liis cigarette down on your hand, and two young 
smokers would find themselves tussling on die box-bordered padi. 
I have heard of odier boys smoking such things as tea and brown 
paper, but I remained faidiful to cinnamon until I was old enough to 
smoke tobacco. Duke’s Cameo cigarettes—you remember the 
little boxes, each containing die picture of a Parisian dancer or a 
statuette. Are there any cigarettes like them nowadays? They 
had only one drawback: they left a smell of tobacco on die breath. 
I used, on reaching home after smoking them, to make stealthily for 
the pantry and to drink a large draught of milk, little though I liked 
it, in the hope diat a smell of milk might deceive members of the 
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family. I was convinced that the smell of cachous merely gave one 
awav, and I had not the desperate courage of a fellow schoolboy 
who used to chew the heads of matches and soap for the purpose of 
sparing his mother the knowledge that he was a smoker. What 
kind of drug-fiend she must have thought him, I cannot imagine; 
but it is a miracle diat he did not die untimely of phossy-jaw. 
Even when we had taken to real tobacco, however, we did not at 
first smoke very much except during the holidays, and I should not 
describe myself as having been a regular smoker until the age of 
sixteen. By that time I smoked a pipe and one ounce of tobacco a 
weelc—Log Cabin or Pioneer or Tortoiseshell—which I always 
bought at the same shop from a very tall and beautifully dressed 
lady whose trembling slave I was. I thought she was like a 
Spaniard, for she had glorious black hair and glorious red lips and 
g orious white teeth when she smiled. 

I liked her to be alone in the shop when I went in. I always 
meant to talk to her. But somehow I never could say anything but 
‘An ounce of Log Cabin, please,’ and then ‘Thank you’ as I took 
off my cap and went out. Thus I have also an association of love 
with tobacco. . . . But, if I were to tell you all the associations I 
have with tobacco, I should find myself writing an autobiography 
in ten volumes, for, save for a few brief periods of austerity, I have 
been smoking continuously ever since. That is why I am now so 
eager to say farewell to tobacco—to say such a farewell as will do 
no dishonour to a herb that has given me so much pleasure and at 
the same time will commit me to treating it with heartless indiffer¬ 
ence for die rest of my days. I doubt if Einstein himself could 
solve such a problem. All the same, I will try. Steep and difficult 
is die hill of virtue, and on the distant summit of it I descry the riny 
figure of a man who does not smoke. 
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IN AND OUT OF BED 

I was lately a patient in a nursing home in which every bedroom 
was called by the name of a saint and had a saint’s name painted on 
the door. As a result of this custom the nurses commonly refer 
to a patient, not by his own name, but as ‘Saint Francis’ or ‘Saint 
Theresa,’ or whatever may be the name of die room he occupies. 
Thus one morning, when I had left my morning tea to get cold, I 
heard my nurse calling to another nurse on the landing: ‘Sister, 
when you ’re taking a cup of tea to Saint Paul you might bring one 
to Mr. Y.’ For some reason the notion of Saint Paul and myself 
having morning tea more or less together raised my spirits to such a 
point diat I at once took a turn for the better. I have never shared 
the modern prejudice against Saint Paul—a prejudice for which, I 
imagine, Matthew Arnold is largely responsible in this country. 
I certainly felt happier taking a cup of tea widi him dian I should 
have felt taking a cup of tea with Saint Augustine. I, I may say, 
was known in the nursing home for purposes of reference as Saint 
Mary. Myself I was a heretic in diose severely Franciscan sur¬ 
roundings. When first I was taken out of the ambulance stretcher 
and deposited in bed and a nun, coming in to fill in a kind of census 
form about my age and other peculiarities, had reached die question 
‘Religion?’ I answered diffidently: ‘My father was a Presby¬ 
terian.’ I did not wish to disown die creed of my forbears, but at 
the same time there are several points in regard to which I cannot 
go quite so far as Calvin and John Knox, and I could not say plain 
‘Presbyterian’ without suggesting diat I was slightly more ortho¬ 
dox dian I am in regard to predestination, for example, or in regard 
to die pope’s being anti-christ. It would have been impolite to 
flaunt such an opinion as die last in the home of ministering angels 
professing a different creed. Besides, I have knelt to the pope and 
kissed his finger-ring in the Vatican, and was none the worse for it. 
John Knox would scarcely have done this, or regarded as a faithful 
Presbyterian a follower who did it. 

For the time, however, I was not much concerned with theo¬ 
logical niceties. Sitting propped up on a rubber air-ring, with 
fourteen pillows at my back and a pillow called a ‘donkey’ under 
my knees, I was content to think about nothing at all except what 
time of day it might be. In consequence of the early hour at 
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which one begins the day in a nursing home, I often got the impres¬ 
sion that it was late afternoon when it was not yet eleven o’clock 
in the morning, and so much was I out of my reckoning about the 
hours that, after a doze one day, I found myself asking a nurse quite 
seriously: ‘Is it to-day or yesterday?’ Not that the time passed 
slowly. To lie with one’s mind a perfect blank is not necessarily 
to be bored. Even when I was too tired to read, I had only to close 
my eyes to see a page of print before me—it usually looked like a 
piece of an unknown work by Dickens—and, though I could not 
read it, I was greatly interested in trying to read it. Then, as tHe 
page came to an end, I would open my eyes to see it more clearly, 
expecting to find it in front of me, and was surprised to find nothing 
visible within reach except the pink blanket. Crossword puzzles, 
also formed themselves before my eyeballs when the lids were 
closed—puzzles with difficult nonsensical clues like ‘Sea-horse in 
Kirkcudbright’—and I spent a good deal of time trying to solve 
these till my opened eyes told me that they were not there. 

Apart from this die ministrations of nurses and doctors leave 
little opportunity for tedium. Was not the day punctuated by 
thermometer readings, draughts and medicine pellets, glasses of 
milk, and with my own prescription—sips of whisky as a preventive 
of pneumonia? Then, as temperature fell to normal, the food 
began to taste so delicious that I thought I had never tasted such 
fare since the war broke out, so that there was always a meal to look 
forward to. The very bread—even in peace-time it would be 
difficult to find bread of such celestial texture and flavour. As 
for the boiled egg or the orange that came with breakfast, how 
privileged a person one seemed to oneself at sight of them on the 
tray! There is something to be said just now for being a convales¬ 
cent after a not too serious illness or accident. One can even with 
a good conscience keep a fire burning from daybreak or before it. 
In all things one belongs to a priority class. 

Soon after comes the pleasure of recovery from helplessness. 
Tlie humiliation of helplessness is at first rather overwhelming to 
any one to whom the life of a patient is a novelty. One is reduced 
to tlie condition of a new-born baby, even as regards washing, 
without the new-born baby’s beautiful unconsciousness of its 
plight. Even though the adult human being quickly adapts him¬ 
self to so unusual an environment, the first stirrings of self-help 
are a luxury beyond boiled eggs and oranges. To be able to wash 
one’s hands and face is something. ‘Do it thoroughly,’ says the 
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sister from County Louth. ‘Behind die ears, mind; I ’ll investi¬ 
gate.’ To be able unaided to right one’s position in bed—to be 
able unassisted to get out of bed and to stand on the floor with the 
help of a hand on die mantelpiece—as one regains diese capacities 
one ceases to be a new-born baby and becomes a child that has 
just learnt to walk and feels more independent dian perhaps it will 
ever feel again. One of die pleasantest spectacles of life is a child 
at this stage, making its way carefully downstairs by holding on to 
die banisters and impatiently rejecting the hand of an elder who 
wishes to take an arm as a precaution against a tumble. In such a 
mood of challenging self-reliance does one make one’s first journey 
across die bedroom floor to die window to look out at the world 
again—not quite so good a world as one had imagined while lying 
under the blankets with nothing in sight but the leaves of a plane- 
tree tossed by the wind into curiously human and animal shapes like 
die clouds of one’s childhood—but at least the wide world from 
which one had been for a brief time an exile. 

Next came the pleasure of being able to walk to the bathroom, to 
dress oneself, to sit in an arm-chair for hours at a time, and to read 
poetry or rubbish or nothing—especially rubbish or nothing. As 
one sat diere widi the sun shining outside, the gas fire burning, and 
good news coming over the wireless, the nursing home took on 
more and more the aspect of a holiday resort—a kind of war-time 
substitute for a deck-chair at the point of the Palace pier at Brighton. 
There was die same freedom from responsibility and a sense of 
duty, the same good weather reaching the mind through die body 
and inducing optimism in a loafer. 

Still, die restoration of the power of walking was beginning to 
incite the blood to protest against diis lotus-eating inactivity. 
Visions of myself taking a diree-mile walk day after day till I died 
stirred me to noble purposes. Too much of my past life, I told 
myself, had been spent in an arm-chair—that contemptible half-way 
house between bed and manly vigour, and now that I had reached 
my second childhood and realized once more how much more 
delightful is activity than lethargy I would convert this new pleasure 
into a habit and rejuvenate myself in more natural ways than by 
swallowing tablets from a patent medicine bottle. . . . 

Now that I am at home again in an arm-chair I still dream of diat 
three-mile walk, but with a daily weakening will. Perhaps with 
the next new moon or die return of double summertime my will 
will have grown stronger again, and I may begin walking for 
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walking’s sake. Or is it only in nursing homes that one cherishes 
such dreams, inspired by the proximity of the energetic Saint Paul 
with his unnatural passion for drinking tea at half-past five in the 
morning? 


THIS BODY 

There are occasional items of news in die papers that pull us up and 
tempt us to examine our attitude in regard to some question as if 
for the first rime. One item of the kind was the announcement oi 
die will of Edward Martyn, Irish revivalist and cousin of George 
Moore, in accordance with which his dead body was to be given to 
a medical school for dissection and the remains were afterwards to 
be buried, like odier dissecting-room corpses, in a pauper’s grave. 
Who, on reading diis, could fail to turn round and ask himself 
whether he could endure the prospect of his body’s being subjected, 
diough past tense, to the knives of medical students? There are 
few people, indeed, who could be entirely indifferent on such a 
matter. If a man is careless of the fate of his body after death, as 
Socrates was, it is thought a sufficiently remarkable fact to be pre¬ 
served in his biography. Christians ought, perhaps, of all people 
to have been most able to achieve this happy carelessness. But 
even the belief in the immortality of the soul has seldom persuaded 
human beings that a dead body is as worthless as the husk of a seed 
that has burst out of darkness into a flower. In the result, Chris¬ 
tians have for centuries paid honour to dead bodies as though they 
were more noble than the living, and many a poor man has never 
had the hats of passers-by raised to him rill he has driven through 
the streets as a corpse. 

I do not know how far modem Christians believe that after long 
ages at the sound of a trumpet die body that has been the prey of 
worms and of dusty time will actually rise out of the earth, recom¬ 
posed into the likeness of a living man. Probably there are few 
who would now confess to any certainty about the matter. But 
many good men in the past believed that the dead body, far from 
being a worthless garment diat the soul had cast off for ever, was 
the very garment that the soul would resume on its exaltation into 
paradise. Even those Christians who despised die body alive 
glorified it in deadi, and a saint’s body diat he had kept starved and 
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unclean as beneath contempt was revered after deaiii as somethin- 
with a divine power to perform miracles. This may seem, and is 
paradoxical, but die awe of the living in presence of a dead body 
is natural to reflecting men. Certain savages, we are told, pay 
honour to the bodies ot the dead only because they fear that, if they 
do not, the spirits of the dead will haunt diem. But die civilized 
man, who has no such terrors, is as reverent because, perhaps, he 
sees in the dead body a sign and wonder diat changes the aspect of 
the world for him and brings him to die very door of the mystery of 
his own life. ' J 

Whatever be die reason, die world has not yet outgrown die 
feeling that die dead must be honoured and not treated as refuse. 
The outcry during the war against the supposed German ‘corpse 
factory/ in which dead soldiers were turned into useful oils or 
chemicals for die munition factories, was something more than an 
expression of propagandist hypocrisy. It was absurd to believe 
that the Germans, being human beings, would sanction such a 
thing; but it was natural to believe that, if they did, they would 
diemselves be so much die less human beings. And yet, if it is 
right to use a dead man’s body for purposes of medicine, there is no 
logical reason why it should be a crime to use a dead man’s body for 
purposes of war. It is arguable, indeed, that the needs of war are 
the more urgent, and diat therefore the corpse factory should be 
less horrifying to us than the dissecting-room. As a matter of fact, 
die dissecting-room would horrify us a great deal more if it were 
not that we have nationalized (or municipalized) the bodies of 
friendless paupers. When anatomists sent dieir scouts into die 
graveyards to dig up die dead who had died solvent, the friends of 
the dead leagued diemselves togedier and guarded the body by 
night dll it had rotted in die earth. How many of us in our child¬ 
hood grew up amid a thousand and one tales of body-snatchers! 
What devils they and the kidnappers seemed! How thrilling to 
hear of their adventures! We might laugh at them, as at the crimes 
of Bluebeard, but we laughed uneasily. Yet in another thousand 
years men may be looking back on the body-snatchers and kid¬ 
nappers as among die saints of science, and Burke and Hare may be 
honoured as martyrs. I do not think they will, but it is possible at 
least that science progressed as a result of their crimes. There 
is certainly as much to be said in reason for allowing the dissecting- 
room to choose its bodies casually from the graveyards as for 
giving it the right to use its lancets on the unclaimed bodies of 
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paupers. But, as most of us hope that neither we nor our friends 
will end even in these cosdy days in the workhouse, we are content 
with the present compromise, and we scarcely ask ourselves how 
the dissecting-rooms are to be supplied when poverty has been 
abolished. No doubt there will always be enough men and 
women with such a religious devotion to science that they will 
volunteer for the dissecting-room in their wills. But our first 
instinct, if volunteers were called for, would be to shrink as if from 
a painful sacrifice. 

I, for one, should find it difficult to bequeath my body into the 
reckless hands of medical students. I do not know why, except 
that I cannot help somehow or other identifying my body with 
myself. Socrates was philosopher enough, on the eve of his death, 
to see his body as a shell and to say to himself: ‘That is not I. 
Most of us, however, though we might admit in our intelligences 
that our bodies were not we, would continue to think of them as 
ourselves in our imaginations. Whatever our essence, it is 
through die body that we have visited the earth, and we cannot 
dissociate from it any of the experiences that have made life so well 
worth living that we wish to go on widi it. Our body was at least 
our inseparable consort, whether we went to church or to the 
tavern, whether we found our happiness in the sunny waist of the 
earth or by a coal fire at home, whether we played in the nursery 
or were kings of the football field, or fell in love or were rewarded 
with the great public prizes of the world. There has not been a 
single experience of our lives that would have been possible without 
hands, feet, heart, lungs, brain, mouth, eyes and ears. It is no 
wonder that St. Francis, on his death-bed, apologized to his body 
for having used it so ill, for without it there would have been no 
St. Francis, and the birds would have gone without their only 
sermon. 

How, then, can we be indifferent to such an associate? If a 
church made from the stones of the hills becomes sacred through 
associations, so that men, on entering it, take off their hats out of 
reverence for the temple of God, how much less surprising is it that 
a man should take thought for the fate of his body that is made of 
flesh and bones! Many men even leave instructions that honours 
shall be paid to their dead bodies such as they never demanded 
during life, like die Ulster Unionist who asked that his body should 
be wrapped in a Union Jack and taken out and buried in Britannia’s 
sea. Odiers have died the more easily because they knew that their 
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remains (as the phrase goes) would be buried in some particular 
place—on the top of a hill, or in a cemetery with ghostly head¬ 
stones visible from the sea at evening, or under the trees by an old 
church in a half-deserted village. I myself should feel melancholy 
if I thought I was to be buried in the Sahara or even in one of the 
colonies, and for a long time I should have felt a sharp pang if it 
had been foretold that I should be buried anywhere except in 
my own country, and I was particular even as to the exact spot 
in that. 

I do not know if I care so much as I once did. I fancy I have a 
growing objection to being buried anywhere at all. Nor do I take 
to the prospect of being burned. So long as one thinks of one’s 
body as a living tiling, one can hardly imagine an end to it diat does 
not seem almost as horrible as die dissectir.g-table. To be per¬ 
petuated as a mummy—who would care for that? Better to be 
cleansed swiftly by the earth into a skeleton in a Christian grave. 
When I had just left school and thought I was a pantheist, 1 used to 
take a sentimental pleasure, as other boys have done, in the prospect 
that flowers would spring from my tomb. I even liked the thought 
that I should help to fertilize the eardi for those flowers. I cannot 
comfort myself so easily now, though I should be the happier if 
I thought the gardener w r ould occasionally pay some small attention 
to my coverture. But I have really no taste for die underworld, 
and, if it were possible, I do not think I should ever visit it, but 
should continue on the floor of this excellent earth as long as the 
Wandering Jew. 

It is said that in die end men grow tired of the body, and are glad 
enough to leave it. Those who do, I fancy, are bolder spirits than 
I. I am naturally a stay-at-home, and the only home in w hich I 
have lived all my life is my body. Born under Saturn, I have 
nevertheless been happy enough never to wish to change it for a 
better. If I have wished to be a better man, I have still wished for 
the new spirit to inhabit die same body, for, though it is a body that 
no man could be proud of, not being built in any of the noble styles 
of architecture, I am used to it and am bound to it by all manner of 
sympathies. Not that I have looked after it as well as I might have 
done. I have allowed it to sink into dilapidation and disrepair, so 
that it already resembles more dian it should a piece of antiquity. 
But even the crooked man with the crooked cat probably lived 
happily enough in his crooked little house, and would not have left 
it widiout compulsion. Hence, though I cannot share their faith, 
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I should not be sorry to think that those Christians were right who 
believe that on the last day the body will be whisked through the 
air to become the house of the soul again in a better world. I do 
not defend myself or pretend that this is a laudable attitude. I 
admire Socrates, indeed, and all those who have despised the body 
as a fragile pot or as grass that withers, but I cannot help recognizing 

the fact that I am not of their company. 

On die other hand, I cannot go so far as those people who shrink 
from the grave all the more because they cannot endure the thought 
of die rain bearing down upon them by night and chilling their 
senseless bones. I read somewhere lately that, when the woman he 
loved died, Abraham Lincoln was almost driven mad during a storm 
by the feeling that die wind was howling and the rain falling on her 
grave. Others have told me that they share this feeling, and I 
know a man who said that he would hate to be buried in a certain 
graveyard because it was ‘very damp.’ But then he was subject to 
rheumatism. His objection was as valid, however, as is the 
objection of most of us to lie, misshapen and skinny, under the 
eyes of a professor on the dissecring-table. We impute to our dead 
bodies many of the senses and shames of the living, and we shudder 
widiout reason at the thought of things occurring to them that 
could injure us only while we are alive. Thus do we give ourselves 
an extension of life in our fancies. It seems as though we must be 
surer that life is worth living dian that death is worth dying. But, 
even on diis matter, there is room for hope. 


UN-ENGLISH 

Nothing better in the way of comic drama in real life has been 
produced for some time than the scene recently reported in the 
New Statesman and Nation , in which we were told of the trial of 
a number of Dutch sailors, who, after arriving in Belfast, went to a 
dance hall in York Street, became drunk, and were arrested on a 
charge of disorderly behaviour—which took the form not only of 
fighting but of biting people. The captain of the Dutch ship came 
forward to interpret die evidence given by his men, and at the end 
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of die trial the magistrate addressed him gravely and said: ‘It is very 
un-English to bite people, and I would like you to impress it on 
your men.’ To which the Dutch captain replied, equally gravely: 
‘It is very un-Dutch, too, your worship.’ That, I think, is one of 
die great retorts of history. 

I confess, when I read die story, my first feeling was that the 
magistrate, remembering the proud province to which he belonged, 
ought to have said to die Dutch captain: ‘It is very un-Northern- 
Irish to bite people.’ After all, we all like to boast about the 
virtues of our native soil, and Northern Ireland—the home of 
Patrick Murphy, of County Down, and his V.C. lifeboat—is no 
more a part of England than the Canadian province of Saskatche¬ 
wan. A moment’s reflection, however, told me that England was 
the only unit in these islands in which bad conduct is reprobated in 
a local adjecuve beginning widi ‘un.’ Even the most ardent 
Welsh patriot would never think of telling a foreigner that ‘It is 
very un-Welsh to bite people.’ I asked a Scotchman whether he 
had ever heard any one using die adjective ‘un-Scotch’; and he 
said he could not imagine it except in reference to Irish whisky. 

For a time I wondered whether the English were the only people 
who had ever used die prefix ‘un’ before their national designation 
to register dieir disapproval of somediing or other. I remembered 
vaguely from my school days that die Greeks used to call foreigners 
‘barbarians,’ but I could not remember any instance of their having 
condemned any practice as ‘un-Athenian,’ ‘un-Spartan,’ or ‘un- 
Macedonian.* Nor through the centuries could I find a trace of 
any incident in which die misbehaviour of some drunken sailor had 
been described widi racial pride as ‘un-Visigodiic’ or ‘un-Ostro- 
gothic.’ America has left us no record of an enemy of die Pale¬ 
faces who described some unpleasant white man’s practice as 
‘un-Red-Indian.’ Were the English, then, the only race that ever 
condemned habits diey disliked by epithets formed on die model of 
‘un-English,* and, if so, when did they begin to use this boastful 
adjective? Did Englishmen in Shakespeare’s day, for example, 
say to themselves with pride that ‘it is very un-English to bite 
people,’ taking for granted diat all foreigners bit people? Or did 
the adjective ‘un-English’ come in about the same time as the 
phrase:‘It isn’t cricket’? 

I could scarcely believe that it was older than die Victorian era 
and the now withered white flower of a blameless life. Turning 
to the New English Dictionary , however, I discovered to my 
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surprise that the use of the word ‘un-English’ is as old as 1633 
when Prynne—wasn’t it he who lost his ears?—wrote: ‘So 
unmanly, degenerous, and un-English (if I may so speak) in their 
whole conversation.’ There has been, I fear, a great deal of con¬ 
versation since then that Prynne would have described as un- 
English. The next reference to the word comes from Horace 
Walpole who wrote in 1743: ‘This is so un-English, or so unheroic, 
that I despair of you! ’ That has the smack of the modem usage. 
Then we find the word used in a more restricted sense by a writer 
who in 1848 commented on the secret ballot in the despondent 
sentence: ‘The un-English practice of secret voting will be resorted 
to.’ No doubt to a good Tory every innovation has at first seemed 
un-English—income tax, health insurance, and all the rest of it. 
The New English Dictionary , unfortunately, gives us no examples 
of the use of the word ‘ un-English ’ after 1872, when someone wrote 
of ‘a false patriotism that thought it un-English to wear foreign 
fabrics.’ 

Lest you should think, however, that the English are the only 
people who believe that everything right is a home product and that 
everything wrong is something done or produced by foreigners, it 
would be well for you to take note of the fact that the dictionary 
also contains the adjective ‘un-American.’ Even under the early 
date, 1818, we have the entry: ‘Ninety marble capitals have been 
imported at vast cost from Italy . . . and show how un-American is 
the whole plan.’ One would like to know the context of this, as of 
the next entry (from the Daily News , in 1894): ‘However it came 
about, it is un-American and should be repudiated by the people.’ 
There we see the perfect use of the ‘un’ adjective which should 
suggest that anything not practised by one’s own people is wrong. 

I have been told by an expert in language that all nations have 
this method of depreciating the customs of foreigners, but I can 
find little evidence of this in the dictionary. The word un-Irish 
appears, it is true, but only in such sentences as ‘The youth 
endeavoured to become un-Irish in everything,’ ‘An awkward 
effort at enjoyment and amusement, un-Irish and lamentable in the 
extreme,’ and (adverbially) ‘They wisely and un-Irishly chose the 
money.’ 

This last sentence, by the way, is as modest as it is boastful. 

On the whole, however, it must be admitted that, when nations 
describe something as uncharacteristic of themselves, they do so 
with a boastful implication. When an Englishman tells you that 
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it is un-English to boast, is he not boasting that he alone among 
civilized men is guiltless of the sin of boasting ? When he tells 
you that it is un-English to hit a man when he is down, is he not 
announcing his superiority to foreigners among whom hitting a 
man when he is down is the common practice? Similarly, if he 
says diat it is un-English to strike a woman, he suggests that only in 
this other Eden, demi-Paradise, is wife-beating looked on as a vice. 
I wish someone would compile a complete list of the things that are 
un-English. They would include, I fancy, besides those I have 
mentioned, lying, bearing malice, hitting below the belt, kicking, 
and all forms of unsportsmanlike behaviour. 

To me it seems that this indirect boastfulness has its uses. Not 


only does it assert the superiority of the chosen people—and every 
people is a chosen people in its own eyes—but it proclaims a code 
of behaviour below which none of its citizens should fall. Men 


cannot live without some code or other, and even the code implied 
in the phrase, ‘It isn’t cricket,’ is better than no code at all. Hence 
I think that the more crimes, vices, and unpleasant forms of conduct 
are catalogued as un-English, the better it will be for England. If 
every Englishman could be persuaded, for example, that it was 
un-English to steal or to profiteer, or to enter the black market, 
what a sunburst of honesty would suddenly illuminate the country! 
But no one ever says even that ‘it is un-English to wangle.’ A 
common phrase about the wangler is, indeed: ‘You can’t blame 
him, can you?’ Yet it is vastly important to discourage English¬ 
men from wangling extra rations in war-time than to discourage 
them from biting people. After all, how many Englishmen since 
their nursery days have fixed their teeth in the flesh of a fellow 
human being ? I have never met a grown-up Englishman who bit 
people. Or, for that matter, a grown-up Frenchman, or a grown¬ 
up Italian, or a grown-up Japanese. 

In most countries, I feel pretty sure, biting people is the hobby 
only of the few. The fact that one lives in a country in which 
people do not bite people seems to me scarcely worth boast¬ 
ing about. To use the vainglorious adjective ‘un-English’ as a 
description of such abstinence is surely a waste of a good word. 

Still, however it may be used, the adjective ‘un-English’ does 
express an ideal. It is no small achievement to have made un- 
English’ a synonym for (according to the dictionary definition) 
‘not straightforward; unfair; unsportsmanlike.’ Foreigners may 
not be impressed, but the word may help to keep Englishmen up to 
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tlie mark. Human beings perhaps need to praise themselves in 
order to make themselves worthy of their praise. Let a people 
begin to boast of its virtues, and it may end by practising them. 
That may account for the almost complete disappearance of the 
inhuman custom of biting people, not only in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland but, as we now know, in Holland too. 


SWALLOWS 

Though the evidence in regard to die matter is conflicting, it is 
still possible to maintain that human beings are the most charming 
of die animals. The history of die race is a black one from die 
murder of Abel till the wars and die revolutions of our own century, 
but through it all there has persisted the legend of something gentler 
dian die normal barbarities of human endeavour—of Noah turning 
the Ark into a home for birds and beasts, of Androcles and the lion, 
of Dick Whittington and his cat, of Crusoe and his parrot, of 
Sterne and the house-fly. Man’s inhumanity to man has made 
countless thousands mourn; the number, indeed, has increased to 
millions since the words were written; but, by a noble contra¬ 
diction in his nature, man, while being a wolf to his fellow men, has 
again and again exhibited an extraordinary tenderness in his 
dealings with creatures of a different shape. There are those whom 
St. Francis’s sermon to die birds makes sick; I am not one of them. 

I look on the animal stories as the brightest patches in human history. 
It was a sound instinct in the Romans—the most pracrical of 
peoples—to remember the wolf that suckled Romulus and Remus, 
and die geese that saved the Capitol, as devotedly as the triumph of 
the Scipios and the conquests of the Caesars. No nation ever 
arrived at greatness unattended by one of the lower—the adjective, 

I know, is disputed—animals. Athens had her owl, and France 
her chanticleer; England had her white horse even before she 
found her lion; the history of Scotland is little known to the 
outside world, but every schoolchild has read die story of Bruce 
and die spider; and, within the memory of our grandfathers, 
America gave birth to an eagle. The thing that makes me most 
doubtful of the success of the Five-Year Plan in Russia is that the 
Bolsheviks, instead of choosing an animal—even an ant—as their 
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.ymbol, have preferred to ally themselves to a sickle and a 
hammer. 

I do not know whether the British Association has ever gone 
into the question of the mystical relations that exist between man 
and the other animals. Many learned papers about Totemism 
have been read at its meetings, but all the learned men who have 
read these papers have taken it for granted that the people who 
believed in Totemism were intellectually imbecile. I certainly 
never read a paper by an anthropologist which gave me the im¬ 
pression that the writer looked on die members of the Wanga- 
Wanga tribe (who believe in dieir mystical relationship with the 
kangaroo) as his intellectual equals. It seems to be the rule among 
andiropologists to regard the Totemist as a savage counterpart of a 
Plymouth Brother—a dweller in darkness who believes all kinds of 
nonsense that no man who has taken a degree in science believes. 
Yet, surely, the Totemist is simply a man of prescience born in an 
unscientific civilization—a sage who realizes that all life is one, and 
that man must somehow contrive to come to terms, not only with 
other races of men, but widi other races of animals. Is not the 
Totemist, who begs a brother animal’s pardon before he kills it, 
nearer in spirit to die man of the future than our own butchers, who 
kill animals for our tables without an apology ? Fortunately, even 
in our times, in spite of the anthropologists and in spite of the 
butchers, the legend of man’s close and essential relationship with 
die odier animals still persists, and we can read in Mr. Kipling’s 
Jungle Books and Just-So Stories —marred though the last book is 
by an uncomprehending reference to a cat—secular truths which the 
andiropological section of the British Association neglects. 

It is for die reader, rather than for me, to discover any connection 
between these remarks and die story that has reached us recendy 
from Vienna of die transportation of die swallows over the Alps by 
aeroplane. But it seems to me that in any History of Things Done 
for the First Time the story of the Viennese swallows will be the 
subject of one of the most delightful chapters. Snow, frost, and 
icy floods of rain, coming before their season, had destroyed all the 
insect life on which die swallows lived in Austria, and had done so 
before the swallows could leave for the winter sunsliine of Africa. 
All over Austria swallows ceased to twitter. No longer did diey 
swoop over die streams, their throats crimson in the sunset, dieir 
backs blue as an Atlantic bay in summer. They had no food, they 
were cut off by die stormy Alps from the nearest supplies of food, 
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and they settled down on telephone wires, or wherever they could 
perch, to droop and to die. Thereupon, a man of genius—in 
other words, somebody who thought of something practical— 
conceived the notion that, if the swallows could be collected and 
housed against the foul weather, they could be sent by the ten 
thousand in aeroplanes over the Alps into the sunshine, where they 
could kill as many million insects as they pleased and live like 
gourmets on their way back to Africa. Immediately, everybody in 
Austria began to collect swallows. Children who had not them¬ 
selves enough to eat trudged through the slush, carrying the birds 
in baskets to central depots, where long wires had been stretched on 
which the feeble creatures could rest, waiting till they were caged 
and sent south by aeroplane. According to some accounts, 
maggots were collected for the birds ; according to others, the birds, 
being unable to collect their own food on the wing, sat starving on 
the wires till they were packed for Italy. Whatever the details of 
the story may be, it is reasonably well attested that at the end of a 
week several thousands of swallows had been collected into cages 
and had by means of aeroplanes been rescued from starvation in 
Austrian snow and borne over the Alps, to be loosed among the 
unsuspecting insects of Venice. One estimate of the number of 
swallows saved puts the figure at forty thousand. And, what is 
a particularly agreeable part of the story, Signor Mussolini, for all 
his fierce reputation, issued an edict that, in the country of St. 
Francis, the lives of the swallows were to be respected, and diat the 
fugitives must not be shot or captured in order to be made the 
ingredients of‘swallow pie.’ 

Who, on reading such a story, could doubt the fundamental 
excellence of human nature? It was a little cruel, perhaps, to the 
insects of Italy to loose on them a horde of birds of prey whom 
Nature in her entomophilia was about to extirpate. But we, who 
in the chain of evolution are so much nearer the bird than the 
insect, cannot be expected to share the insect’s point of view. We, 
like the swallows, are fragile creatures, continually at war with 
insects; and though we spare the butterfly, and the evening spider, 
we are enemies to the mosquito, the flea, the daddy-long-legs, and 
even the lovely wasp. Life is all one, we (being the philosophers) 
admit, but we have not yet discovered our unity with the louse. 
Hence, we do not feel censorious of die swallow, as, skimming over 
the stream, he gadiers a hundred insects into his gullet and, winging 
towards his brood, shares his prey with them. 
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To me, at least, it seems that the Viennese, in their treatment of 
the swallows, have been exquisitely charming, and a model to all 
human beings in their treatment of each other. I do not wish to 
sentimentalize—which means, perhaps, that I do wish to senti¬ 
mentalize—but it is difficult, just for the moment, to avoid the 
conclusion that the world has improved, is improving, and will 
improve. 


FEAR 

I am afraid of so many things diat I ought not to have been sur¬ 
prised, on taking rooms in a little cottage in Buckinghamshire, to 
find myself living in terror of the landlady. I was afraid to be late 
for breakfast, afraid to be late for lunch, afraid to be late for tea, 
afraid to be late for supper—she resolutely refused to cook me a hot 
dinner—and a little nervous even of being late going to bed. I do 
not think she meant to frighten me, for she was an honest, Christian 
woman, but she liked having her own way. She even compelled 
me to eat what she liked. In a sense, she always allowed me to 
choose, but I always found that in the end I had to choose exactly 
what she had chosen that I should choose. ‘What about lunch 
to-d’y, sir?’ she would say to me, lingering in the doorway, a large, 
dark, smiling, intimidating figure, after she had put the breakfast 
on die table. I weighed the rival charms of various delicacies in 
my mind, almost tasting diem as my dioughts lingered on them. 
Then, as my wants are of die simplest and I wished to give the 
woman no trouble, I would suggest tentatively: ‘What about a 
roast chicken and apple tart ?* Her eyes with the dark rings under 
them would be quite expressionless as her massive head began to 
shake on her massive shoulders widi a faint wobble of doubt. 
‘I ’ve got a nice bit of cold ’am,’ she would say meditatively, fixing 
me with her eyes and turning up the comers of her mouth in a 
joyless smile. As I did not really care much, I said: ‘Good! 
Cold ham and apple tart will do splendidly.’ Again her face 
lengthened, and die massive head once more began to shake from 
side to side with a faint wobble on her massive shoulders. ‘I’m 
afryde I can’t do pystry,’ she said mournfully. ‘Got no time,’ 
she explained, dwelling on the last word with emphasis and raising 
her voice as she uttered it. And then she would add, widi a sickly 
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smile of reproach at me for forgetting what I ought to have been old 
enough to remember: ‘ There are only twenty-four hours in a d y, 
y* know.’ ‘ Oh, well,’ I would say, a little shamefacedly, ‘make 
whatever gives the least trouble.’ She Decame almost winning at 
that. ‘Wot do you s’y to a little stewed rhubarb?’ she would 
entice me, her hand still on die handle of the door. ‘Splendid!’ 
I told her. ‘That’s right,’ she said, nodding as if in approbation 
of a child that had been naughty and was now good; ‘stewed 
rhubarb and shype.’ Now, diough not particularly fastidious 
about food, I can honestly say that I almost hate blancmange, so 
that I said to her hurriedly: ‘Oh, don’t trouble about the shape. 
Stewed rhubarb will do splendidly.’ She became almost genial 
under the sacrifices I was making, one by one, to her convenience, 
but she absolutely refused to accept this one. ‘Oh, you shall ’ave 
your shype,’ she told me, wagging her head jocularly as she dis¬ 
appeared through the doorway. And I did. 

One of the great disadvantages of being a coward is that one is 
constantly having to eat things that one does not wish to eat. One 
is not free from this necessity even at home, if one happens to be 
afraid of the servants. I remember, during the war, being very 
much afraid of a cook who was at once so brawny and so mysteri¬ 
ous diat we suspected her of being a deserter from the army dis¬ 
guising himself as a woman. One thing was certain: she was not 
a cook. At least, she did not know how to make soup. She did 
not know how much salt to put in; she did not know how much 
pepper to put in. And, as a result, each of us was confronted at 
table with a bowl of hot and greasy water, which first scalded the 
lips, then pickled the tongue, and, finally (so lavish had she been 
with the pepper), scorched the throat, so that at the end of the first 
spoonful everybody was breathing like a dog on a hot day. Now 
it is easy enough for one person to get out of eating soup. All you 
have to do is to explain that you have been forbidden soup by the 
doctor. A cook cannot consider that an insult, and she may even 
sympathize with you as an invalid. This soup was so bad, how¬ 
ever, that even our guests (of whom there were two present) seemed 
unwilling to go on with it, and it would obviously have been 
impossible to persuade the cook that a large number of men, 
women, and children, under forty, were all such dyspeptics as to 
have been forbidden soup by their doctors. To make such a 
pretence would have been hardly less insulting than to ring for the 
housemaid and tell her to take the stuff away. This being so, there 
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was no alternative but to dispose of the soup in some manner other 
than by eating it. Luckily, there was a second scullery in the 
house, and, though in order to reach it one had to go along a passage 
which would be visible to watchful eyes in the kitchen, there was a 
faint hope that the cook might not be looking. See us, then, one 
by one, guests, children, and all, tiptoeing along the passage, 
trembling in fear of demon eyes, each carrying a little bowl of soup, 
pouring it as quietly as possible down the sink, and hurrying 
furtively and feverishly back to our places at the table. How happy 
we felt when we were all safely in our seats again, our empty bowls 
before us, without having suffered a single casualty! To have 
outwitted the cook and the housemaid in this fashion seemed at 
the moment the supreme triumph of our lives. When the next 
course arrived, though I have no doubt it was as vilely cooked as 
the first one, we were so hilarious as a result of the success of our 
stratagem that we ate it as though it had been ambrosia. Fortun¬ 
ately, after a few days, the cook had stolen so many things that 
she decamped, leaving as little as she could but a memory of 
prodigal pepper behind her. Even to-day, when I think of her, I 
find myself gasping gently. 

It is one thing, however, to make away with a bowl of soup in 
one’s own house and quite another tiling to make away with a 
blancmange in lodgings. I thought at first of opening the window 
and throwing the blancmange into a thick bush. I would have 
given it to the birds if I had been sure they would eat it. Then I 
considered die possibiliries of the fire. If I could only have been 
certain that blancmange was one of those filings that burn quickly! 
I pictured to myself, however, the little flat, white dome of blanc¬ 
mange still slowly sizzling on die top of die logs when die landlady 
came into the room to clear the diings away, and I had not the 
courage to face the situation. Even if I were to beat it widi the 
poker, I knew that I could not beat it so as to make it look like any¬ 
thing but blancmange. ‘ Wy, wot ’ave you been doing to the fire ? ’ 
the landlady would have said; and I am not one of those silver- 
tongued people who could have charmed her into believing that 
the blancmange had got diere by accident. You may wonder why 
I did not wrap it in a piece of paper and throw it into a field later in 
the afternoon, but, though such a course is possible—and has even, 
I believe, been taken widi rabbit and with suet pudding—it seems to 
me alien to die spirit of blancmange. If I were to put a parcel of 
diis kind in my pocket, I should be sure to forget it. In the end, I 
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braced myself to the inevitable. I ate the blancmange. It was 
even worse than I had feared; but it was not so bad as offending the 
landlady. After that I tried to avoid any recurrence of ‘shape’ by 
standing out against all invitations to ‘choose’ any kind of stewed 
fruit for any of my meals. My landlady might try to allure me 
with, ‘Wot would you s’y, sir, to a few stewed pru-ins?’ but, 
guessing that they would be served with ‘shape,’ I assured her 
warmly that all I wanted was biscuits and cheese. 

By an evil chance I fell a victim to the landlady’s wiles again 
one day when, as we held our usual after-breakfast conversation, I 
happened to remark that I supposed she was kept fairly busy all the 
year round. ‘Oh, yes,’ she said, taking up the bacon dish, ‘I ’m 
gen’rally pretty full.’ She nodded sagely. ‘ People know where 
they ’ll be comfortable,’ she assured me; ‘they soon find out where 
they can get good food—good food and good, plyne cooking,’ she 
added, without even the shadow of a smile. She lowered her voice 
to a confidential tone and a brightness came into her face. ‘I tell 
you wot some of’em like,’ she said—‘a nice boiled suet pudding 
with a little nice treacle. Wy, you ’aven’t ’ad it yet, I don’t think! 
No. Just fancy! Wy, wot can I have been thinking about? I 
tell you wot, sir, you shall ’ave a little treat to-d’y. Yes, you shall 
’ave it—a nice little boiled pudding with some nice treacle.’ It 
was in vain that I protested that I was a man of few needs and 
besought her not to give herself unnecessary trouble. ‘No 
trouble at all,’ she assured me; ‘and, if it is, well, once in a w’y, wot 
does it matter? Life’s myde up of troubles,’ she added; and, as 
she swept out of the room, I could hear her murmuring, mechanic¬ 
ally, ‘Yes, you shall ’ave it.’ And I did. When it appeared I 
confess I once more looked longingly at the fire, but again the 
thought that either the smell or the sizzle of a slab of burning pud¬ 
ding would betray me to die landlady frightened me. I was so 
demoralized by this time, indeed, that I should have felt guilty even 
if I had done the thing up into a parcel and taken it away to hide it 
in die woods. I had no will, though plenty of wish, left. There¬ 
fore, I ate a slice of the pudding, and congratulated the landlady on 
her cooking. ' That’s right,’ she said, as if commending a child for 
swallowing a dose of medicine; ‘vou shall ’ave it agvne.’ And 
I did. 

Now it is a curious fact, wordi die notice of psychologists, that, 
if I went back to that neighbourhood again, I should go back to 
the same landlady, simply because I should be too great a coward 
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10 go anywhere else. I dare not pass her door if I stayed at a rival 
lodging-house. I should be afraid that she might be looking out of 
a window or standing at the gate, thinking things she was too 
civilized to say. And this fear of landladies, I believe, is not at all 
uncommon. I have known men who were very uncomfortable in 
their lodgings but who went on living in them because they had not 
die courage to give notice. When I was a boy, I knew an old 
gentleman who used to say the most ferocious things about his 
landlady behind her back, but who was all smiles and obeisance as 
soon as she came into die room. He was in the tea trade and had a 
square beard and scandal-seeking eyes and walked with his toes 
turned out so far diat his feet progressed sideways in the fashion to 
which Charlie Chaplin has since accustomed us. I used to meet 
him at ‘high tea,’ for he lodged in die same house and had his meals 
at the same table as a medical student who was a great friend of 
mine. The old gendeman used to sit at the head of the table, and 
as soon as the landlady had disappeared would denounce her be¬ 
cause of the draught that came in under the door and swept round 
his ankles. He declared that he would leave if she did not have 
this remedied. Then he would pour himself out a cup of tea, and, 
after the first sip, would begin muttering an ever-increasing stream 
of blasphemies. ‘If I have told that woman die right way to make 
tea once,’ he declared, wrathfully, ‘I’ve told her a hundred times. 
You can’t make good tea widiout first rinsing the pot with hot 
water. She knows that as well as I do, but she won’t do it. I 
sometimes wonder whether she’s only a lazy slut or whether she 
does it to annoy me.’ He angrily dipped his spoon into the cup 
and removed several floating tea leaves. 4 1 don’t like eidier to hear 
or to make use of strong language, Mr. Lynd,’ he said, widi die 
hairs of his eyebrows bristling, ‘but that woman’s a bitch.’ She 
came into the room at diat moment with a butter-knife she had for¬ 
gotten. The old man’s aspect changed in an instant to a smirk of 
greedng. ‘I was just looking for die butter-knife, Mrs. Triggs,’ 
he would say to her, with a nervous snigger; ‘thank you very 
much.’ Then, when she had left the room, he would cock an eye 
at us, half in fear and half in hope, and say: ‘ Do you think, did she 
hear what I said?’ Even if she had heard him, however, I do not 
think she would have turned him out—she despised him too much 
to care what he said. I have never heard greater contempt in a 
woman’s voice than on one occasion, when die medical student 
suggested diat Mr. Brown might one day marry and leave her. 
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‘ And who under God,’ said she, as though the suggestion were that 

of a lunatic, ‘ would marry him ? ’ 

Poor man, I used rather to despise him myself. Since then, 
however, I have lived in lodgings in Buckinghamshire, and, 
looking back on him, I love him as a brother. 


THE PEAL OF BELLS 

‘Surely I shall not spend my whole life with my own total disap¬ 
probation.’ —Dr. Johnson on his yznd birthday. 

It is a new year, and I have begun a new life. This, I think, is 
better than merely talking about it. But it is more difficult and 
brings one just as little credit. No one, indeed, seems to observe 
the signs of the new life except the man who is leading it. I once 
had a friend who told his wife that he was beginning a new life, and 
who went with her to a New Year’s Eve party at which he thought 
he was being particularly abstemious, while she thought he was 
denying himself nothing. The next morning he complained of a 
headache. ‘Of course you have a headache,’ she told him, and 
added: ‘I thought you said you were going to begin a new lifer ’ 
‘ Much good there is in beginning a new life,’ he retorted bitterly, 
‘when you don’t even notice it. Last night was the beginning of 
the new life!’ He, I suppose, remembered chiefly the things he 
had refused at die party, while she remembered chiefly the things he 
had taken. There is always this personal element in our judgments 
of ourselves and of each other. We cannot go about, unfortun¬ 
ately, telling everybody about die temptations we have resisted. 
As a result, people judge us exclusively by the temptations to which 
we yield. This is very hard on those of us who are unusually 
susceptible of temptation and who frequently succumb out of sheer 
inability to go on resisting for ever. 

Knowing myself inumately, I am able to take a more sympa¬ 
thetic view of myself dian other people can be expected to take, and 
I forgive myself for shortcomings that in anybody else would 
distress me. It is a very’ unhealthy frame of mind to get into to be 
always reproaching oneself for one’s peccadilloes. I am sure the 
most cheerful people are those who confine their censures almost 
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entirely to the lapses of their neighbours. Tliis is also, I hold, the 
more modest attitude. Like other people, I desire a better world, 
but I have the wit to realize that I alone can do very little to improve 
things, while other people could improve the globe out of recog¬ 
nition in seven days, if only they would conquer their evil instincts. 
They are die human race: I am a helpless individual, an onlooker. 
It would be mere conceit to regard my own faults as being half so 
serious in their consequences as theirs. Hence I feel an honest 
glow of pleasure when I see odier people behaving well, and I am 
melancholy when I see, or even hear of, odier people behaving 
badly. I often long to direct them widi good advice, and refrain 
only because I know diat friendship itself will not stand die strain 
of very much good advice for very long. And so, while I am 
inwardly aching to preach to my errant fellow creatures, I find 
myself talking to them instead about diet, diseases, cinemas, Ber¬ 
nard Shaw, and die day on which I backed three winning horses at 
Ascot. I doubt, indeed, if I have ever wanted even an intimate 
friend against one of his minor faults. I doubt if any of my friends 
know that I know their faults. In spite of the pain that our friends’ 
faults cause us, we keep up a fantastic pretence of blindness in order 
that we may remain tolerable to each other. That is why we have 
to talk behind people’s backs. There is no other chance of talking 
freely. Then Truth comes out of her well, smiling and without a 
blush. How good it is to learn the worst about our friends and 
acquaintances from her impartial lips! ‘A shrew’—‘Drinks, 
doesn’t he?’—‘He’s as mean as the devil’—‘He and his wife 
quarrel in public so’—‘The foulest bore in London’—‘Always 
looks as if he had spilled soup down his waistcoat’—'Ruining 
himself gambling'—‘He’s got die most appalling swelled head’— 
‘ He’s such a coward Always runs away.’ These are the sort of 
things it is much better to say about a man or a woman than to say 
to their faces. There is such a thing as tact, which reminds us, 
for example, that, if we wish to tell the truth about a conceited man, 
it is better to wait unul he has gone out of die room. He will 
not resent it dien. He is so conceited that he will not even guess 
that we are saying how conceited he is. Some people would con¬ 
demn diis as scandalmongering. But surely it is better to tell die 
truth behind people’s backs dian never to tell it at all. 

Besides, if we are to abolish this form of veracity, how are we 
going to preserve our moral standards ? It is by listening to gossip 
about our friends that we learn to distinguish between right and 
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wrong, and, as we see their reputations being tom more and more 
rapturously to pieces, they serve as a kind of awful warning to us, 
like the penitents confessing their sins at a revival meeting. And 
they are more fortunate than the penitents, for they do not have to 
confess their sins: we confess them for them. That grave, rather 
sad-looking little man—you would never guess what his vice was 
till someone told you when he had gone, that he had written an 
‘ Ode on the Intimations of Insobriety,’ and that his wife did not 
guess his secret till one night after he returned home from a party 
she found him folding up a bath towel and carefully putting it away 
in a drawer under the impression that it was his evening suit. 
From tales such as these we leam what sins to avoid and the impor¬ 
tance of being careful, but not too careful. And if the sin of which 
we are told does not happen to be one of our own favourite sins, to 
join in condemning it is noble practice in moral enthusiasm. Thus, 
the miser is a moral enthusiast as he condemns the spendthrift, and 
the spendthrift as he condemns the miser. The drunkard becomes 
a moral enthusiast as he tells the truth about the amorist, and the 
amorist as he tells die truth about the sot. The hypocrite, die 
sluggard, the glutton, the flatterer of the people, the slum landlord, 
die sweating employer, the harsh mistress, the lazy workman, are all 
capable of such moral enthusiasm; and moral enthusiasm is not a 
thing with which we should part lightly. 

Even so, I find it more difficult, as I get older, to confine my 
moral enthusiasm to the lives of other people, and I grow egotisti- 
cally concerned about die life I myself am leading. I should not 
have believed you if you had told me twenty years ago that at my 
present age I should not have settled into more admirable and 
virtuous ways. The faults of a man who had reached or passed 
middle age used to surprise me when I was a boy, and if I saw in 
him signs of vanity or fear or greed or ill temper, I disliked diem as 
something unnatural. It seemed to me extraordinarily easy for a 
middle-aged man to be virtuous, and, indeed, I could hardly 
imagine what middle-aged men could find to do except behave well. 

I saw diat a number of them abstained from doing so, but in their 
self-indulgences they seemed to me to be as defiant of common 
sense as white blackbirds. As I grew from boyhood to youdi, I 
came to like many of these self-indulgent elders, but I thought of 
them chiefly as ‘rum coves,’ eccentrics, ‘old sports,’ and never as 
normal human beings who had arrived at years of discretion. 
When I came to read Horace in class, I learned that it was by no 
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means easy even for a middle-aged man to be virtuous, but I 
nevertheless remained sure that virtue was more temptingly within 
reach at the age of forty than at sixteen. And I knew in my bones, 
though not without sorrow, that Horace was right when he affirmed 
that there was a stage in life at which it was time for a man to bid 
good-bye to folly. As I sat under the stern eye of a master, and 
heard the Latin being translated into schoolboy English, I felt wave 
after wave of emotion sweeping over me—a wave of self-pity 
followed by a wave of intense resolve to play the man at some 
future date—at those curfew lines with which the second epistle of 
the second Book of Epistles ends: 

Vivere si recte nescis, decede peritis. 

Lusisti satis, edisti satis atque bibisti; 

Tempus abire tibi est, ne potum largius aequo 

Rideat et pulset lasciva decentius aetas. 

Even to-day, when I can no longer read Latin, and have to guess 
what decede peritis means, the lines continually haunt my 
memory and bring back those feelings of luxurious regret with 
which a boy many years ago used, in anticipation, to bid farewell 
to Epicurus and subscribe himself a Stoic. Alas, despite all this, I 
find myself as I grow older approaching much more nearly to the 
likeness of one of those ‘rum coves’ I used to laugh at than to the 
graver portrait of die Stoic I admired. 

Yet somewhere in me, I feel sure, a Stoic is buried and awaiting 
resurrection. ‘Ye’re a young Stoic, Master Y; ye’re a regular 
Trojan, my nurse used to say to me, when she gave me some base 
medicine in a teaspoonful of raspberry jam and I took it without 
wincing. I did not know at the time what the words meant, and I 
don’t think diat she knew eidier, but I was pleased by her flattery, 
which she lavished on me on all occasions of discomfort or danger. 
If she took me to the dentist’s or put a lava-hot poultice on my 
chest, she always began and ended with: ‘Ye’re a young Stoic, 
Master Y; ye re a regular Trojan’; and, though it was not true, 
it made me feel a better and happier boy. Looking backward, I 
see in it an unfulfilled prophecy which I surely ought to have set 
about fulfilling some time ago, and I feel a better and happier man. 
What if now at last I should adopt die advice of Horace to himself— 
should listen even to the counsellor in my own breast—and should 
say to myself gently : 

Lusisd saris, edisti saris atque bibisti: 

Tempus abire tibi est, 
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and rise from the tables of pleasure and leave the sweet dishes of 
folly to younger mouths ? There is something attractive to me in 
the prospect. The bare and frugal board of the Stoics has its own 
charm. There is no pleasure to surpass that of liberation. Philo¬ 
sophers aver that the chains that bind me are so fragile that they will 
break at a touch, and indeed that, at a mere wish, I can sever them 
one by one—indolence, self-indulgence, envy, fear, and folly—and 
escape. How delightful to achieve a godlike indifference to the 
things that one knows do not really matter and that do matter to 
one so much! How else is it possible to become serene—which is 
the visible grace of wisdom? ‘A man,’ my doctor tells me, ‘is 
either a fool or a physician at forty,’ and it is also true, I fancy, that 
at that age a man is either a fool or a philosopher. O miserable 
choice between the rival pleasures of folly and philosophy! I have 
tried for a long time to combine them by enjoying the pleasures of 
folly in practice to-day and the pleasures of philosophy in anticipa¬ 
tion to-morrow. Even that, however, becomes a jangling and 
uneasy compromise with advancing years, and I grow more and 
more convinced that some time or other, sooner or later—perhaps 
this very year—the grand break with folly must be made. In 
facing this fact, I feel* that I have taken the first step into a new life, 
and, so far, the New Year seems to me to have begun excellently 
well. Lusisti satis. True. . . . Good night, folly! Good 
morning, virtue! 
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